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New (8th) Edition|-Weehsler’s Clinical Neurology 


Here is up-to-the-minute, wonderfully clear advice 
on how to diagnose and how to treat just about 
every nervous disorder you may meet. Dr. Wechsler 


See SAUNDERS Advertisement on next 2 pages 


has packed his book with real clinical, bedside help 
on such problems as: aphasia, encephalitis, shingles, 
meningitis, myasthenia gravis. facial tic, ete. 
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Practical office techniques for the diagnosis 


and treatment of your patients’ digestive disorders 


7 ith such a large proportion of today’s patients complaining of digestive 


symptoms, this new book is a particularly useful one for the family 


physician to have handy. It is a common-sense, compact guide to those 


methods that are suitable and effective in office use. 


You'll like Dr. Andresen’s physiologic approach to treatment: his emphasis 


on the importance of minor adjustments in the patient's diet: his simple presen- 


tation of medical aspects of diseases of the rectum and anus: his warnings on 


the dangers of indiscriminate use of antibiotics. tranquilizers. anti-cholinergics 


and corticosteroids; and the balanced attention he gives to x-ray and laboratory 


examination. 


Here’s how the book covers a wide range of common problems 


1. A Plan of Attack on Gastrointestinal 
Diseases—Dr. Andresen briefly outlines 
gastrointestinal anatomy and physiology, 
discusses the effects of disease upon phys- 
iological processes and points out the re- 
sulting symptoms. He gives you a simple, 
practical outline for routine history tak- 
ing and examination. General rules of 
treatment are covered and guides for 
formulating specific diets are presented. 
Indications for surgery and postoperative 


care are considered. 


Il. Diseases Affecting the Entire Gastro- 
intestinal Tract—Here you will find defi- 
nite help on diagnosis and treatment of 
such conditions as: food poisoning, gas- 
trointestinal allergy, collagen’ diseases, 
malabsorption syndrome, gastrointestinal 


cancer, pinworms, etc. 


III. Diseases of Different Parts of the 
Gastrointestinal Tract—Each organ is con- 
sidered separately here to give you a clear 
picture of each disease that may attack 
that organ. Such problems are covered as: 
diaphragmatic hernia, duodenal ulcer, 
diarrhea, ulcerative colitis, appendicitis, 


pilonidal eyst, hemorrhoids, ete. 


IV. The Liver 


you up-to-date guidance on liver function 


and Biliary Tract—brings 


tests, acute infectious hepatitis, cholecysti- 


tis, pancreatic tumors and cysts, etc. 


V. General Diseases with Manifestations 
in the Gastrointestinal Tract—considers 
tuberculosis: syphilis: mycotic, cardiovas- 
cular, respiratory and genitourinary dis- 
eases as they affect the gastrointestin:: 


tract. 


By Avaret F. R. Axoresen, M.D., Clinical Professor Fmeritus of Medicine, State University of New York College of Medicine 


at New York City; 


ministration, 707 pages, 6” x 9!,”, 


Attending Physician, Long Island College Hospital; 
with 174 illustrations on 110 figures 


Area Consultant in Gastroenterology, Veterans Ad- 
$14.00. New! 


Use the convenient SAUNDERS order form opposite 
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Sound, up-to-date advice for you in a book 


world-famous for its coverage of nervous disorders 


] hen physicians get together to compare notes on a good clinical book 
on nervous disorders, the name “Wechsler” inevitably comes. up early 


in the discussion. This ground swell of practitioner approval has been 


building up for the past 30 years 
to strengthen it still further. 


The great appeal of Dr. Wechsler’s book is due to two things: 


and this New (8th) Edition will do much 


first. its re- 


markable completeness: and secondly, the author’s very clear presentation 
of the little things he has learned from his vast personal experience in diag- 
nosis and treatment. The book is clinical from start to finish—with the 


patient’s problems always foremost. 


Features you'll like in this important New (8th) Edition: 


1. New advances and new understanding 
of recent medical developments have 
been interwoven throughout the entire 
New (8th) Edition, A new discussion of 
the hypothalamic syndrome has been 
added. The chapter on the Epilepsies 
and the Convulsive State has been dras- 


tically revised. 


2. A hundred pages are devoted to the 
examination in all its phases—how to 
recognize deviation in the gait and atti- 
tude of the patient, how to evaluate 
speech disurbances, how to elicit re- 
flexes, the significance of the nature and 
distribution of pain, what to look for in 
cerebrospinal fluid, tests of the cerebral 


nerves, etc. 


3. For each of the myriad of nervous 
disorders, the author carefully describes 
signs and symptoms, course of disease. 
prognosis, sequelae, diagnosis and treat- 


ment, 


4. You'll find here a wealth of penetrat- 
ing advice on management of problems 
relating to facial ties, muscular dys- 
trophies, migraine, sleep and insomnia, 
multiple sclerosis, herpes zoster, motion 
sickness, meningitis, brain tumors, poli- 


omyelitis, etc. 


5. Helpful chapters on the Psychologi- 
cal Diagnosis and on the Neuroses round 
out the practical usefulness of this vol- 


ume, 


By Isnaet S. Weensten, M.D., Consulting Neurologist, The Mount Sinai Hospital, New York. 782 pages, 6” x 91”. with 


179 illustrations, some in color, $11.00 


New (8th) Edition 


W. B. SAUNDERS Company, West Washington Square, Philadelphia 5 __ |-25-58 
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New! Just Published! 


By Harry E. Bacon, M.D., Sc.D., LL.D.. 
F.A.C.S., F.A.P.S. With Contributions by 
Paul T. Carroll, M.D., and a Chapter on 


Anesthesia by Leroy W. Krumperman, M.D. 


ULCERATIVE COLITIS A NEW and important book presenting the various 


etiologic theories, the complete clinical picture, 


methods of diagnosis, and differential diagnostic 
problems of this controversial disease. It carefully 
evaluates the nonsurgical methods, describes the 
various operative procedures, and analyzes the re- 
sults. Included are excellent chapters on anesthetic 
management, preoperative and postoperative care. 
“The most complete consideration of the subject 
that has ever been prepared.”—Alton Ochsner, 
M.D. (in his Foreword to the book ) ‘ 


395 Pages, 184 Illustrations (1Color Plate) NEW, 1958 $15.00 


By Professor Dr. Paul Werner and 
Dr. Julius Sederl 
Translated by L. M. Szamek, M.D. 


ABDOMINAL OPERATIONS This is the first text in the world literature to de- 


scribe completely, with precision and clarity, all 


abdominal operations currently performed by the 


BY THE VAGINAL ROUTE vaginal route. It gives thorough consideration to 


cases lending themselves to this form of surgery, 


LIPPINCOTT 
BOOKS 


Make Practice 
More Perfect 


and lists those which contraindicate it. The 120 
illustrations, drawn from actual operations, depict 
the surgery in an easily-followed step-by-step man- 
ner. 


165 Pages 120 Figures NEW, 1958 $9.00 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY ites Western Avenues Montteal 6, P.O. 
Please enter my order and send me: 


ULCERATIVE COLITIS $15.00 
_| ABDOMINAL OPERATIONS BY THE VAGINAL ROUTE 9.00 


NAME 
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USEFUL IN 


EVERYDAY PRACTICE 


Stimson—A Manual of Fractures 
and Dislocations 


By BARBARA BARTLETT STIMSON 
A.B., M.D., Med. Sc.D., F.A.C.S 


Director of Department of Bone and Joint Surgery, St. Francis Hos 
pital, Poughkeepsie, New York; Formerly Assistant Professor of 
Surgery, Columbia Presbyterian Medical Center, New York, N. Y 
Every physician, regardless of his specialty, should have this 
quick and dependable up to date guide handy at all times 
‘It is recommended as an initial volume for studying the 
basic principles of fracture therapy.” —Postgraduate Medt- 
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3rd Edition. 224 Pa 


Moritz—Pathology of Trauma 
By ALAN RicHARDs Moritz, M.D 


Professor of Pathology, School of Medicine, Western 


Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio 


Highly instructive is this sound presentation of the leading 
causes of injuries produced by violence, including those 
caused by industrial accidents and war. Every doctor should 
be familiar with this important phase of medicine. ‘A very 
valuable quick reference.’—Northwest Medicine 


2nd Edition 114 Page 126 Illustration $8.50 


Herbut—Gynecological and 


Obstetrical Pathology 
By Peter A. HersutT, M.D. 

Professor of Pathology, Jefferson Medical College and Director of 
Clinical Laboratories, Jefferson Medical College Hospital 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Pathological lesions of the female generative tract are de- 
scribed in detail in this clinical book. It is especially useful 
to pathologists, gynecologists and obstetricians and furnishes 
long-needed guidance to practitioners who often see thesc 
conditions first. “Clear and instructive.’—J/. A. M. A 

152:482 
683 Pages. 428 Illustrations on 246 Figures 
and 2 Plates in Color. $12.50 


LEA & FEBIGE 


Please enter my order and send the books indicated below: 
() Check enclosed [}] Bill me at 30 days 
[] Stimson—A Manual of Fractures and Dislocations. . 
~) Moritz—The Pathology of Trauma 
[] Herbut—Gynecological & Obstetrical Pathology. 


Dr. (please print) 


City 
J.A.M.A. 


1-25-58 


Thienes and Haley— 
Clinical Toxicology 
By CLINTON H. TuieNes, M.D., Ph.D. 


Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine (Industrial Medicine ) 
School of Medicine, niversity of California, Los Angeles 


and THoMas J. HALey, Ph.D 


Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine, (Industrial Medicine) 


School of Medicine, University of California, Los Angeles 


Every practitioner should know what to do in cases of 
poisoning, whether they be accidental or suicidal attempts 
This book covers every emergency. “Highly recom 
mended.”"——American Journal of Clinical Pathology 
457 Pave 33 7 thles $6 5/ 


3rd Edition Illustrated 


Holmes & Robbins— 
Roentgen Interpretation 
By Greorcr W. Hotmes, M.D 


Clinical Professor of Roentgenology, Emeritus, 
Harvard Medical School, Boston 


and Laurence L. Rossins, M.D 


Associate Clinical Protessor of Radiology, 
Harvard Medical School, Boston 


The entire body, part by part, is considered in this firmly 
established work. The many processes revealed by the roent 
gen-ray are detailed. “An excellent book for a concentrated 
survey of diagnostic roentgenology Northwest Medicine 


St} Editi 25 Page $10.00 


Wintrobe—Clinical Hematology 
By MAXWELL M. WINTROBE, M.D., Ph.D 


Professor and Head of the Department of Medicine and Director 
Laboratory tor the Study of Hereditary and Metabolic Disorders 
University ot Utah, College of Medicine, Salt Lake City 


Dr. Wintrobe correlates histology, physiology, biochemistry 
and pathology and applies them at the bedside. Tests are 
presented so simply, and with such well-defined explana 
tions, that the average practitioner can easily perform them 
in his own office. “The outstanding text in hematology.” 
California Medicine. 


4th Edition. 1184 Pages. 236 Illustrations and 
20 Plates, 18 in Color. 65 Tables $15.00 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 


Canadian Agent: The Macmillan Company of Canada Limited, 
70 Bond Street, Toronto 
() Charge under your partial payment plan. 
[] Thienes and Haley—Clinical Toxicology... 
Holmes & Robbins—Roentgen Interpretation 


[] Wintrobe Clinical Hematology. . 
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Announcing The New 4th Edition 


OF A CLASSIC WORK LONG OUT OF PRINT 


An Introduction to 


MEDICAL MYCOLOGY 


BY LEWIS, HOPPER, WILSON AND PLUNKETT 


Completely Rewritten . . . All Pictures New or Remade 


For all practical purposes, this is a new book. The preceding 
edition appeared in 1948 and has long been out of print. 


The textmatter has been completely reorganized and rewritten. 
The book has been substantially enlarged. Authorship has been 
broadened. The pictures (576 on 118 figures) are all newly 
reproduced to assure greatest fidelity. In addition to the ex- 
haustive coverage of cutaneous mycoses, 10 chapters have been 
included on the deep mycoses. Also a chapter has been added 
on Fungous Diseases and Workman’s Compensation. 


As an all-purpose reference for dermatologists, internists and 
general practitioners; as a text for graduate and undergraduate 
students, there can be no doubt that the New 4th Edition will 
be the definitive English-language work in its field. 


No phase of diagnosis and therapy has been omitted or inade- 
quately covered. Etiology, epidemiology, clinical characteristics, 
pathogenesis, mycopathologic interpretations, differential diag- 
nosis (including use of filtered ultra-violet rays, culture mount 


and biopsy), immunologic reactions, use of drugs (with prescrip 
tions), vaccine therapy, general systemic treatment, roentgen 
ray, prognosis and public health considerations—all are pre 
sented from the practical, clinical point of view required for 
successful management of mycotic diseases. A special chapter 
is devoted to laboratory methods. 


The illustrations have always been a feature of this book. They 
remain so. 576 brilliantly reproduced pictures on 118 figures, 
plus two full-page color plates are carefully correlated with 
textmatter—diagnostic gems indeed, and of invaluable assist 
ance. 


By GEORGE M. LEWIS, M.D., Professor of Clinical Medicine 
(Dermatology), MARY E. HOPPER, M.S., Research Fellow 
in Medicine; Cornell University Medical College. J. WALTER 
WILSON, M.D., Clinical Professor of Medicine, University of 
Southern California; ORDA A. PLUNKETT, PH.D., Professor 
of Botany, University of California at Los Angeles. 453 pages; 
576 illustrations on 118 figures plus 2 full-color plates $15.00. 


First Announcement of Another New Book 


Kjellberg, Ericcson & Rudhe’s LOWER URINARY TRACT IN CHILDHOOD 


762 Illustrations on 265 Figures, 2 in Color 


Just Published—This new book is of special importance to radi- 
ologists, urologists and pediatricians. It is from the Pediatric 
Clinic of Karolinska Sjukhuset, Stockholm. 


Pictorial excellence is immediately evident. There are 762 illus- 
trations on 265 figures, 2 in color, the majority being outstanding 
roentgenograms. 


Starting with an embryologic survey, the authors progress in 
orderly sequence through anatomy and physiology, technique 
of urethrocystography and endoscopy, complications of urethro- 


i The Year Book Publishers, Inc., 200 East Hlinois St., Chieago 11, Tl. 


Pook 


PUBLISHERS INC. 


Name 


C) Lewis et al. Medical Mycology—815.00 


cystography, and the various clinical disorders which have been 
investigated. 


Under each disease or abnormality, the full diagnostic investi 
gation is detailed, beginning with clinical features, then covering 
all methods of examination, describing treatment and concluding 
with results of treatment. 


By SVEN ROLAND KJELLBERG, NILS OLOF ERICC 
SON and ULF RUDHE, Karolinska Sjukhuset, Stockholm, 
Sweden. 298 pages; 762 illus. on 265 figs., 2 in color. $18.00. 


Please send the books checked for 10 days’ examination. 


"| Kjellberg et al. Lower Urinary Tract in 


Street 


Zone State 
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lowering b.p. 


yhart shows course of hypertensive 
patient over 31/2 years. Red area shows pressure before treat- 
ment—as high as 270/150. Black area shows response to Serpasil 
and Apresoline therapy. This favorable response to Serpasil/ 
Apresoline was achieved with a maximum of only 100 mg. Apresoline 
daily, a dose so low as to virtually eliminate side effects 
(Chart adapted from Wilkins, R.W.: Ann. New York Acad. Sc. 
36, 1954.) When blood pressure must come down, consider Serpas 


Apresoline combination tablets. 
(reserpine-hydralazine HCl CIBA). 
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Two Valuable, Up-to-Date Works 


to Increase Your Diagnostic Capabilities 


The Only Book Available Today that Reviews Drugs in Current Use 
and Explains the Basis for Choosing One Over Another 


Edited by Walter Modell, M.D. 
Written by 30 Eminent Contributors 


Drugs of Choice 1958-59 


How I can make a patient vomit, and how I can purge or sweat him, are matters which a 
druggist’s shopboy can tell me offhand. When, however, I must use one sort of medicine in 
preference to another, requires an informant of a different kind—a man who has no little 
practice in the arena of his profession.—Sydenham 


With the steady stream of new drugs created by synthetic chemists rapidly increasing, and 
with many of them being introduced prematurely on the market, the matter of evaluating 
drugs in current use is a Herculean task for the busy practitioner or specialist. A totally 
different book in the nature of its coverage from any other available today, DRUGS OF 
CHOICE 1958-59 gives valuable assistance and practical guidance to the selection of the best 
drug for a particular therapeutic situation. 


The first in a series of bi-annual volumes, here is the one, single authoritative reference that 
you can confidently refer to for clear, concise answers to the continually recurring problem of 
which drug, in a rapidly changing scene, is at this given time the drug of choice for the 
specific therapeutic problem at hand. Edited by Dr. Walter Modell and written by 30 eminent 
eins and teachers who expressed their opinions of the drugs in current use in their fields, 
based on their own specialized knowledge and experience, this is a volume of expert and 
authoritative opinion that gives practical and concise answers to your therapeutic problems. 


You'll find this comprehensive book arranged for your convenience—most chapters are divided 
into several major sections with each section containing a concise discussion of clinical condi- 
tions under which the drugs under consideration are used and a discussion and evaluation of 
them based on the available data. Selected reterences show the data on which the opinions 
expressed are based. Particularly helpful and time-saving is the alphabetically-arranged Drug 
Index which gives a capsule account of the drug, the forms in which it is available and the 


dosage. As far as practical, the proprietary names under which a single drug is marketed are 


shown along with the name of its manufacturer or distributor. 


Edited by WALTER MODELL, M.D., Associate Professor of Pharmacology, Cornell University Medical 
College, Associate Visiting Physician, Bellevue Hospital, New York, Written by 30 eminent contributors. 
Available soon, approx. 900 pages, 67/4" x 9°/s"’, illustrated. About $11.75. 


A Comprehensive, Readable Synthesis on Hematology 
Miale 


LABORATORY MEDICINE—HEMATOLOGY 


While other references in clinical pathology attempt to present in one volume a survey of all 
three broad fields—hematology, chemistry and microbiology, the new Miale book, LABORA- 
TORY MEDICINE—HEMATOLOGY is the first truly comprehensive evaluation of the 
ENTIRE FIELD of hematologic diagnosis beginning with the basic concepts of hemopoiesis 
and cell survival and progressing to a detailed presentation of the entire field. 


The first in a series of three separate volumes on laboratory medicine, this is a detailed 
investigation of virtually every important aspect of hematology. You'll find within the covers 
of this volume a complete atlas of the morphology of blood cells with highly-instructive 
photomicrographs (not idealized drawings) visually describing what one actually sees in the 
microscope accurately authenticated at the standard magnification and with the usual stain. 
You'll consult the chapter on the myeloproliferative syndromes often since it is one of the few 
really complete synthesis of this Sealine group of diseases. You'll appreciate the book’s 
thoroughness and timeliness—covering as it does all current literature up to publication. The 
pe on blood coagulation is the most complete and up-to-date discussion available outside 

ge works and Dr. Miale’s original studies on vascular psuedohemophilis make this one 
of e most comprehensive and _ highly-essential treatise on hematology available today. 

By JOHN B. MIALE, M.D., Professor of Pathology, University of Miami School of Medicine, and Director 


of Clinical Pathology, Jackson Memorial a Miami, Florida. Available soon, approx. 725 pages, 
6%." x 97/4", 192 illustrations and 9 plates, including 5 in color. About $13.25. 


3207 Washington Boulevard . St. Louis 3, Missouri 
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advanced 
therapy 
for 
advancing 
hypertension 


hydrochloride 
(hydralazine hydrochtoride CiBA) 


to lower blood pressure 
to increase renal blood flow 
to decrease cerebral vascular tone 


SUPPLIED: Ampuls, 1 mi., 20 mg. per mi. 
Tablets, 10 mg. (yellow, double-scored), 
25 mg. (blue, coated), 
50 mg. (pink, coated); 
bottles of 100, 500 and 1000. 
Tablets, 100 mg. (orange, coated); 
bottles of 100 and 1000. CIBA 
SUMMIT, N. J. 
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INTENSIFIED BROAD-SPEGTRUM ANTIBIOTIC CONTROL 


Tetracycline Phosphate Complex U.S. Pat. 2,791,609 


often the difference between rapid and delayed response 


blood levels practically double those of tetracycline hydrochloride within 1-3 hours, 
maintains higher blood levels than tetracycline hydrochloride up to 24 hours /a 
single, highly efficient antibiotic permitting simple, flexible dosage/equally effec- 
tive on conventent b.t.d. schedule, as on a q.i.d. schedule/practically sodium-free— 
pure compound—not a mixture. Supplied: TETREX Capsules containing the equivalent of 250 

mg. tetracycline HCI activity; bottles of 16 and 100. New TETREX 


Pediatric Capsules containing the equivalent of 100 mg. tetra- 
cycline HCI activity; bottles of 25 and 100. 
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Tetracycline Phosphate Complex 250-100 mg. CAPSULES 
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Tetracycline Phosphate Complex U.S.Pat.2,791,609 CAPSULES 


® Virtually doubles tetracycline blood levels within 1-3 hours'*’ © Maintains higher tetracycline 
blood levels over 24-hour period’... © Faster, more complete control of tetracycline-sensitiv. 
organisms. Eleven independent investigators*’ obtained successful results with TeTRex in 426 
patients with a variety of infections. Although nearly twice as efficient, tetracycline phosphate 
complex (TeTREx) has shown a “remarkably low incidence of side reactions. ..””* 
highly efficient antibiotic. Freely indicated in low-sodium regimens, TETREX permits flexible effective 
therapy. Patients can be treated on 500 mg. b.i.d. — or 250 mg. q.i.d. dosage schedule ® No increas: 


® A single, 


in cost over tetracycline HCI. 


1. Kaplan, M. A., et al.: Antibiotic Med. & Clin. Ther. 4:99, 1957. 2. Welch, H., et al.: Antibiotic Med. & Clin. Ther. 4:215, 1957. 3. Independent 
studies by P. A. Bunn; S. Katz, and G. A. Cronk on 188 patients. 4. Cronk, G. A., and Neumann, D. E.: Antibiotic Med. 4:166, 1957. 5, Bernhardt, 
H. J.: Katz, S.; Oxley. L. O.; Prigot, A.: Putnam, L. E.; Rein, C. R.; Tittle, C. R.; Wachtel, L. M., and Weller, ¢ Personal communications. 
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“All of us were going through 


999 


Marian’s ‘change of life: 


Menopause for Marian was more than just “change 

of life,” for it was accompanied by a sudden and radical 
change in behavior. Gloomy and morose, she retreated 
from friends... her crying spells and panicky states 
increased alarmingly...and no amount of 

reassurance seemed to help. 


But yesterday, after so many 
months apart from society, 
Marian came back to the 
bridge club—a new woman. 
Pacatal, 25 mg. t.i.d., 
brought her out of her 
menopausal depression. 


For patients on the brink of psychoses, Pacatal provides more than tranquilization. Pacatal has a 
“normalizing” action; i.e., patients think and respond emotionally in a more normal manner. To the self- 
absorbed patient, Pacatal restores the warmth of human fellowship . . . brings order and clarity to 
muddled thoughts... helps querulous older people return to the circle of family and friends. 


Pacatal does not “flatten” the patient. Rather, he remains alert and more responsive to your counselling. 
But, like all phenothiazines, Pacatal should not be used for the minor worries of everyday life. 

Pacatal has shown fewer side effects than certain earlier drugs; its major benefits far outweigh 
occasional transitory reactions. Complete dosage instructions (available on request) should be consulted. 


Supplied: 25 and 50 mg. tablets in bottles of 100 and 500. 
Also available in 2 cc. ampules (25 mg./cc.) for parenteral use. 


back from the brink with P aca f a | 


Brand of mepazine 


WARNER-CHILCOTT 


100 YEARS OF SERVICE TO THE MEDICAL PROFESSION 
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manages both the psychic and somatic symptoms 


relieves emotional stress in the menopause 
treats somatic disturbances due to ovarian decline 


LTOWN® CONJUGATED ESTROGENS (EQuin 
VEN TRANQUILIZ cet A PROVEN ESTROGEN 


SUPPLIED: Bottles of 60 tablets. 


EACH TABLET CONTAINS: Miltown® (meprobamate, Wallace)..... ; 
dicarbamate 


Conjugated Estrogens (equine) 
posaGE: One tablet t.i.d. in 21-day courses with one week rest periods. 
Should be adjusted to individual requirements. 
CMP-6480-18 LABORATORIES, New Brunswick, N.J. Literature and samples on request. 
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THIS 
EMERGENCY SUTURE PACK 


FOR BAG 


EXTRA HANDY! SIMPLE! STERILE! 


Contains Six DaG Needle Sutures In Individual, 
Quick-Opening SURGILOPE SP* Strip Packs ee 


Just strip open...slip out sterile inner envelope i 


@ No jars or solutions j Lys 
e No clumsy glass tubes to break — 


e No nicked sutures or adhering glass splinters 
e Sterile needle suture ready for use in seconds 


Order your D2G EMERGENCY SUTURE PACK from 
your Surgical Supply Dealer... or fii out and mail coupon direct to us. 


CcCVANANM ID 


Producers of Davis & Geck Brand Sutures and Vim Brand Hypodermic Syringes 
and Needles. In Canada: North American Cyanamid Ltd., Montreal 16, P. Q. 


Please send me Emergency Suture Packs, at $4.00 each. 
(quantity) 
Bill me through my nearest SPD Dealer, or the SPD Dealer | have listed below. 
M. D. Surgical 
(name) Supply (name) 
Dealer 
JAMA 12558 (address) (address) 
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didn’t they | 
ask me?” 


The insecure are often candidates tor peptic ulcer—or at 

least hyperacidity! Prescribe Mucotin, the antacid tablet with 

natural gastric mucin that forms a protective coating on . 
ulcerated, eroded, or inflamed areas. This natura/ mucin keeps 

Mucotin’s antacid ingredients in contact with irritated mucosa for 

well over two hours! Pain and discomfort disappear fast, 

stay away longer. No acid rebound or systemic alkalosis. 


Gastric Mucin, Aluminum Hydroxide Gel and Magnesium Trisilicate 


Nepera Laboratories, Morris Plains, N. J. 


MUCOTIN 


for peptic ulcer and hyperacidity 


disease 
is a state 
of stress 


EQUANIL 
Meprobomote 
PHENERGAN® HCI 
Promethazine HCI 


SPARINE® HCI 
Promazine HCI 


A Wyeth normotropic drug for nearly 
every patient under stress 


da 
e voice of stress 


L.: Am. 


a Pelner, 


Wieih 


1, Pe. Relieves tension— mental and muscular 


case-Report abstract: H.R., male, aged 40 

Severe anxiety complicating acute posterior myocardial —a 
infarction, with sinus tachycardia and premature ventricu- : 

lar contractions: prompt ;mprovement followed the use of 

EQuaANnit to calm the patient. The heart rate slowed, the | 
premature contractions subsided, and the patient responded 7 
to reassurance: Medication with EQU ANIL continues, and 

the patient has returned to work." 

. «Cardiac patients who show significant manifestations of 
; , anxiety should receive ataractic treatment as part of the : 
therapeutic approach. q 

1, Waldman, S., pract. & Digest Treat. g:1075 

(July) 1987- 


NEW CAMP VICTORIA COLLAR 


is adjustable for both positions of extension and flexion 


When the patient needs neck support for cervi- 
cal syndrome, subluxations, arthritis, cervical 
radiculitis . When convalescence after casts 
in fractures or dislocations is indicated, this new, 
universal Thomas Collar offers the most effec- 
tive, comfortable support. The “open throat’ 
area assures comfort during hot and cold seasons 
.. . it is light, yet the simple, rigid construction 
gives excellent patient support. It has the double 


advantage of (1) being adjustable for positions 
of extension and flexion (2) having a wide range 
of adjustability for various neck heights. Easy 
to put on, adjust and shape to fit. The bottom 
ring is supported by the patient's shoulder girdles 
and the adjusting turnbuckles regulate the height 
of the ring . . . thus the desired height and im- 
mobility is attained. Available in small, medium 
and large sizes. 


S. H. CAMP and COMPANY 


Jackson, Michigan 
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BEFORE 


impetigo 


acute 
contact 
eczema 


AND MANY MORE 
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infectious 
eczematoid 
dermatitis 


Vioform-Hydrocortisone Cream 


soap-and- 
water 
eczema 


= 
ailable: ients ° 
WOHON, 3%, for patients available as a 
or 
droc re its Supplied: VIOFORM-HYDROCORTISONE Cream, 
containing iodochlorhydroxyquin 3% and hydrocortisone 
1% in a water-washable base; tubes of 5 and 20 Gm. 


Lotion, plastic squeeze bottles of 15 mi. 
VIOFORM® (iodochiorhydroxyquin CIBA 


C 1B 


AFTER 
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ory antipruritic antibacterial « antif 
ntifungal 
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“INFINITELY MORE IMPORTANT 


TO THE PHYSICAL AND MENTAL WELL-BEING 


OF THE INDIVIDUAL WOMAN 


IS THE SECONDARY ROLE OF THE OVARY...’’* 


The role of estrogen as a metabolic regulator influencing skin, bone, and vas- 


cular system, assumes primary importance in the climacteric. 


That is why “Premarin,® natural oral estrogen, is specific in the alleviation of 
menopausal and postmenopausal symptoms. ‘‘Premarin’’ is replacement therapy 
directed at the underlying cause: estrogen deficiency. It improves general me- 


tabolism, stabilizes the vasomotor system, and imparts a ‘‘sense of well-being.” 


When severe emotional symptoms are present... 
In certain cases “Premarin” with Meprobamate will be useful until such time 
as these symptoms are relieved — when therapy can then be resumed with 


“Premarin” alone. 


When the physician prefers estrogen-androgen therapy, ‘“Premarin” with Methyl- 
testosterone can be employed to good advantage as combined therapy. 


*Masters, W.H.: Am. J. Obst. & Gynec., 74:733 (Oct.) 1957. 


AYERST LABORATORIES * New York 16, New York * Montreal, Canada 


Meprobamate, licensed under U.S. Pat. No. 2,724,720 
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distress can be alleviated with certainty 


in the menopause and postmenopause 


natura | “Premarin” contains all of the naturally occurring components of the equine 


estrogen complex. 


p rove d Fifteen years of clinical research have proved the specific value of 


“Premarin. 


versati © “Premarin” is so well tolerated that it is useful not only in the 
menopause but in the wide variety of metabolic disorders 


which characterize the postmenopause period of life. 


provide a 
“sense of well-being” 


conjugated estrogens (equine) 


AYERST LABORATORIES - NEW YORK 16, NEW YORK - MONTREAL, CANADA 
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without 
the shadow 
of doubt 


epilepsy 


The safety and effectiveness of “Mysoline” in grand mal and psychomotor attacks 
is confirmed by four years of successful clinical use in the United States. No 
irreversible toxic effects have been reported. Side effects, such as drowsiness 
and ataxia, are usually mild and transient. Therapy is easy to administer. 


Supplied: 0.25 Gm. scored tablets, bottles of 100 and 1,000. 


Brand of Primidone 


AYERST LABORATORIES - NEW YORK 16, NEW YORK + MONTREAL, CANADA 


“Mysoline’’ is available in the United States by arrangement with imperial Chemica! Industries, Ltd. 
5808s 
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Simple dosage fegimen facilitates 
anticonvillsant therapy 
in grand mal andgpsyghomotor attacks 


“MYSOLINE” iS easy to administer 


Adults and children (over 8 years): 
1 tablet (0.25 Gm.) daily (preferably at bedtime) for 1 week. 
Increase by 1 tablet weekly until control. 


Children under 8 years: 
Order of dosage same as for adults, but start with 4% tablet (0.125 
Gm.) daily and increase by ¥2 tablet weekly, until control. 


(Dosages exceeding 2 Gm. daily presently not recommended.) 


In patients already on other anticonvulsant therapy, “Mysoline” 
is gradually added to current therapy while dosage of other drug 
is gradually reduced. Write for literature outlining detailed in- 
formation. 


Supplied: “Mysoline,% Brand of Primidone, 0.25 Gm. scored 
tablets, bottles of 100 and 1,000. 


AYERST LABORATORIES «+ New York16, New York ¢ Montreal, Canada 


Ayerst Laboratories make “Mysoline” available in the United @ 
States by arrangement with Imperial Chemical Industries, ltd. & 
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_ automatic measured-dose aerosol medication 


NOTHING IS QUICKER + NOTHING IS MORE EFFECTIVE 


Medihaler-EPI 


For quick relief of bronchospasm of any origin. More 
rapid than injected epinephrine in acute allergic 
attacks. 


Epinephrine bitartrate, 7.0 mg. per cc., suspended in 
inert, nontoxic aerosol vehicle. Contains no alcohol. 
Each measured dose 0.15 mg. actual epinephrine. 


Medihaler-ISO- 


Unsurpassed for rapid relief of symptoms of asthma 
and emphysema. 


Medihaler-Phen® Isoproterenol sulfate, 2.0 mg. per.cc., suspended in 
Automatic NASAL aerosol nebulization inert, nontoxic aerosol vehicle. Contains no alcohol. 
provides prompt, effective, prolonged, Each measured dose 0.06 mg. actual isoproterenol. 


and nonirritating decongestion in head 
colds, allergic rhinitis, sinusitis, and Prescribe Medihaler medication with Oral Adapter on 


nasopharyngitis. Vasoconstrictive, de- first prescription. Refills available without Oral Adapter. 
congestive, anti-inflammatory, antibac- 
terial. Combines actions of phenyl- 

ephrine, phenylpropanolamine, neo- FOR KIDDIES TOO 
mycin, and hydrocortisone. Notably well tolerated and effective for children. 


(Dan Nonbreakable, spillproof, 
\Kiker}- ANGELES 
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Medical Spending Outlined in Budget; Some 
Cuts, Some Increases, But Total 
About the Same .. 


Russia Invited to Pool Medical 
Knowledge with U.S... 


BUDGET WOULD KEEP MEDICAL SPENDING 
NEAR CURRENT LEVEL 


The first space-age federal budget does not neg- 
lect national medical programs. 

The President's requests for money, submitted to 
Congress Jan. 13, while calling for more spending 
for defense, would maintain about the current level 
of spending in the health-welfare field 

There is one notable exception: the Hill-Burton 
hospital construction program would be cut back 
trom $121,200,000 to $75,000,000. Even more sig- 
nificant, the President proposes that when the 
legislation to extend Hill-Burton comes up this vear 
the program should be revised sharply 

The President puts it this way: “In view of the 
progress already made toward meeting community 
hospital requirements for general beds, the federal 
program should be modified to meet only the most 
urgent needs, with emphasis on specialized needs.’ 
The President did not elaborate, but the belief is 
that he had in mind emphasis on mental hospitals, 
nursing homes, and rehabilitation centers. 

Other programs were cited by the President for 
eventual revision or elimination. Vocational educa- 
tion and waste treatment grants should be turned 
over to the states, he said, and legislation to this 
end will be proposed later. 

The President, in this connection, observed: “In 
the past 25 vears, the number of grant-in-aid pro- 
grams conducted by the federal government has 
increased many fold, Federal expenditures and the 
amount of taxes levied at the national level have 
correspondingly increased. 

“As I have repeatedly emphasized, the continued 
vitality of our federal form of government requires 
that, to the maximum extent possible, primary re- 
sponsibility for public programs be shouldered by 
that level of government most familiar with local 
problems and most responsive to them. We must 
exercise the utmost restraint in assigning new pro- 
grams and responsibilities to the federal govern- 
ment, and we should continuously search out those 
programs and activities now carried on at the na- 
tional level that can and should be handled by the 
states or localities.” 


FROM THE WASHINGTON OFFICE OF THE 


AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


The whole field of grants-in-aid and new empha- 
sis on states responsibility is under study by the 
recently formed Joint Federal-State Action Com- 
mittee. The President expressed the hope that its 
work along with “thorough-going reappraisals by 
federal agencies on their own initiative should lead 
to further recommendations for reducing grants- 
in-aid programs in future years, with the states 
assuming more of the responsibilities . . . and them- 
selves collecting more tax revenues to finance them.” 

Other highlights of the budget message and spe- 
cific money items requested: 

Medical School Aid—Congress should take action 
on legislation for federal grants to medical and 
dental schools to help build teaching as well as 
research facilities. No money was requested for 
classroom construction, although another 30 million 
dollars is asked for laboratory research facilities. 
This program is due for consideration of extension 
bevond July of next vear. 

Public Assistance—“In line with my belief that 
the states should have greater responsibility for 
programs of this nature, proposals will be sent to 
the Congress for modernizing the formula for pub- 
lic assistance with a view to gradually reducing 
federal participation in its financing. This legisla- 
tion should be made effective starting in 1960 to 
assure that the states will have adequate oppor- 
tunity to adjust their finances and their programs.” 
For grants to states for public assistance, including 
an unspecified amount for vendor medical payments, 
the President asked $1,806,400,000. 

Medical Research—“In the face of the Soviet 
challenges, the security and continued well-being 
of the United States depend, as never before, on 
the extension of scientific knowledge.” As a result, 
the total spending requests for the National Insti- 
tutes of Health are up several million dollars as 
more funds are funneled into basic research in life 
sciences. The NIH total is estimated at 211 million 
dollars. Some individual institutes would be cut, 
however (see attached table). The National Science 
Foundation would get 140 million dollars for pro- 
moting science education and training, primarily 
through grants to universities or fellowships to 
individuals. 

Veterans Administration—Medical programs were 
cut some but not as much as anticipated. The Presi- 
dent served notice he would send Congress a 
message soon setting forth adjustments and im- 
provements in compensation, pension, and related 
programs. He commented: “Fundamental changes 
have taken place in our society in the last several 


(Continued on next page) 
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Jan. 25, 1958 


decades which require us to reconsider laws pro- 
viding veterans benefits and services which now 
overlap other growing public benefit and welfare 


The total asked for inpatient, outpatient, 


ospital, and domiciliary facilities was $792,043,000. 

Civil Defense—No funds were asked for medical 

supply es ag nor was any money voted last 
( 


year. However, 


wr expenses for necessary ware- 


housing and maintenance of reserve stocks of emer- 
gency civil defense supplies (mostly medical), the 
administration asked for 18 million dollars. 


The Administration's Budget Requests for Health Programs 


Food and Drug Administration ............. 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation ......... 
Children’s Bureau 
Publie Health Service 
Venereal disease control 
Communieable disease control ............ 
Sanitary engineering activities ............ 
Grants for waste treatment plants ....... 
Hospitals and medical care 
Indian health activities 
ane of Indian health facilities .. 
NIH General research and services 
Mental 
National Heart Institute .................. 
Dental health activities 
Arthritis & metabolic diseases ............ 
Allergy and infectious diseases ............ 
Health research facilities .................. 
Neurology and blindness activities ........ 
National Library of Medicine ............... 
Veterans Administration 
Outpatient care 
Inpatient care 
Hospital & domiciliary tacilities .......... 
Atomic Energy Commission (Med.) ......... 
Defense Administration 
Elizabeths (Washington 


Departiment* 
Air Foree ... 


Estimated 
Fiscal 1958 
10, D4 500 


565, 700, 000 
4,415,000 
7,000,000 

29,592 000 
7,050,000 

12,640,000 

45,000,000 

121,200,000 
44,399,000 
40,100,000 
3,130,000 
14,026 ,000 
39,217,000 
35,936,000 
56,402,000 
6,430,000 
20,385,000 
17,400,000 
30,000,000 
21,387,000 

1,450,000 

823,500,000 
79,000,000 

702,000 000, 
42,500,000 
37,895,000 
3,300,000 
3,085,800 

370,207 ,000 

167 ,607 

117,400,000 

85,200,000 


Requested 


or 
Fiscal 1959 
$ 10,664,500 
56,800,000 
43,663,000 
522,089,000 
4,400,000 
5,386,000 
22,889,000 
6,200,000 
12,815,000 
45,000,000 
),000,000 


44. 309 000 


lj, "497 000 
30,000,000 
20,727,000 

1,415,000 
792,043,000 
75,798,000 
707,100,000 

9,145,000 
43,000,000 
18,000,000 

3,154,000 
359,632,000 
158,100,000 
118,000,000 
8S 


* Includes 76 million dollars both years for civilian Medicare pro- 
but does not include hospital construction or alteration costs. 


gram, 


In the table presenting the administration’s budg- 
et requests tor health programs, the first column of 
figures shows the amount being spent this fiscal 
year for major medical programs; the second col- 
umn contains specific requests made of Congress 
to finance the activities for the next fiscal year 
(1959), starting July 1, 1958. 


RUSSIA INVITED TO POOL MEDICAL 
KNOWLEDGE, EFFORTS WITH U. S. 


If Russia would join in, an international pool of 
medical resources could be established to promote 
research and the control of diseases. In his State of 
the Union message President Eisenhower issued 
the open invitation to Russia to cooperate in a 
worldwide attack on “diseases that are the common 
enemy of all mortals—such as cancer and heart dis- 
ease. At the same time he urged Russia to partici- 
pate in the worldwide campaign now under way, 
directed by the World Health Organization, for the 
total eradication of malaria from every area of the 
globe. The United States already is a heavy con- 
tributor to the fund for supporting the malaria 


campaign. 


While the President did not outline specific ma- 
chinery for an international medical pool, he made 
it plain that this country would take the lead if 
there were any indications that Russia would go 


along. 
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He said in part: “If people can get together on 
such subjects, is it not possible that we could then 
go to a full-scale cooperative program of Science 
for Peace? . . . A program of Science for Peace 
might provide a means of funneling into one place 
the results of research from scientists everywhere 
and from there making it available to all parts of 
the world.” 

On the broad international scientific aspects, the 
President declared: 

“For a start our people should learn to know 
each other better. Recent negotiations in Washing- 
ton have provided a basis in principle for greater 
freedom of communication and exchange of people. 
I urge the Soviet government to cooperate in turn- 
ing principle into practice by prompt and tangible 
actions that will break down the unnatural barriers 
that have blocked the flow of thought and under- 
standing between our people. 

“Another kind of work of peace is cooperation on 
projects of human welfare. For example, we now 
have it within our power to eradicate from the face 
of the earth that age-old scourge of mankind, ma- 
laria. We are embarking with other nations in an 
all-out five-year campaign to blot out this curse 
forever. We invite the Soviets to join with us in 
this great work of humanity. 

“There is almost no limit to the human better- 
ment that could result from such cooperation. Hun- 
ger and disease could increasingly be driven from 
the earth. The age-old dream of a good life for all 
could, at long last, be translated into reality.” 


TWO COMMITTEES SCHEDULE HEARINGS 
ON HEALTH BILLS 


The tempo of congressional activity is stepping 
up in the health and medical fields. Two House 
committees have set hearings on major health bills 
as well as on the administration’s budget requests 
for the Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. In the Senate, the Labor and Public Welfare 
Committee, which handles most health legislation, 
plans to devote as much as several months to gen- 
eral and science education. 

The first of the scheduled hearings is by the sci- 
ence and health subcommittee of the House Inter- 
state Committee. Chairman John Bell Williams 
plans two days of hearings starting Jan. 29 on a 
bill by Representative Rhodes (D., Pa.) for special 
training for public health personnel and grants to 
schools of public health. The measure would au- 
thorize 3 million dollars annually to provide dem- 
onstrations and to train personnel for state and 
local public health work. It also would provide one 
million dollars each year for grants-in-aid to public 
health schools. 

Then, on Feb, 4 and 5, the Williams group re- 
sumes hearings on chemical additives in foods, a 
subject long under study. The Food and Drug 
Administration will be heard on the eight bills 
pending on various aspects of chemical additives. 

Rep. John Fogarty (D., R. I.), plans to start hear- 
ings of his House appropriations subcommittee 
about Feb. 3. The Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare budget will be considered for a 
period running through the first week in March. 
The first witness will be Secretary Folsom. The 
hearings could extend longer if anv controversies 
arise. 
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Council lag? canon Education and Hospitals—V. Johnson, Kochester, Minn., 1958; 1960 ; W. P. Shepard, Chairman, New Yo 1961: M. N. Newquist, New York, 
re ttrick, Chairman, Brookline, Mass., 1958; C. T. Stone Sr., Galveston, I. S. Richards, Salt Lake City, 1962; J. H. Sterner, Rochester, N. Y., 


8 


Tex a H A. Bunten, Cheyenne, Wyo., 1959; J. M. Faulkner, Cambridge, 1962: B. D. Holland, Secretary, Chicago 
960: i 960; 4 

1960 iG. A.C oa: Council on National Defense—K. L. Sensenich, South Bend, Ind., 1958; H. C. Lueth, 
W. B. Allan. Baltimore, 1962: E. L. Turner Seensiars rw nd ° ° Evanston, Ill., 1958; H. S. Diehl, Chairman, Minneapolis, 1959; R. L. Meiling, 

i, ore, » Secretary, Chicago. Columbus, Ohio, 1959; C. P. Hungate, Kansas City, Mo., 1960; W. B. Mart 
Council on Medical Service—K. Chrisman Jr., Coral Gables, Fla., 1958; J. F Norfolk, Va., 1961; David H. Poer, Atlant Wright, Cleveland, 
Burton, Oklahoma City, 1958; J. D. McCarthy, Chairman, Omaha, 1959; J. Lafe 1961: A. Bremesten, W 1968 Me 
Ludwig, Los Angeles, 1959; H. B. Mulholland, Charlottesville, Va., 1960; H. B. 
Woolley, Idaho Falls, Idaho, 1960; C. E. Wertz, Bufale, 1961; T. J. Danaher, ; 
Torrington. Conn., 1961; R. L. Novy, Detroit, 1962; D. H. Murray, Napa, Calif. : Coincil on Rural Health—F. S. Crockett, Chairman, Lafayette, Ind., 1958; W. W 
Mr. George W. Cooley, Acting Secretary, Chicago. : Washburn, Boiling Springs, N C., 1958; C. S. Mundy, Toledo, Ohio, 1959; C. R. 
Council on Constitution and Bylaws—S. H. Osborn, Hartford, Conn., 1958; F. 8. Henry, Little Rock, Ark., 1959; F. A. Humphrey, Ft. Collins, Colo., Seats a 

xas, 1961; C 


If . od Gardner, E. Hampton, Conn., 1960; A. T. Stewart, Lubbock 
inslow, Rochester, N. Y., 9; B. E. Pickett, Sr., C hairman, arrizo Springs Andrews, Sonoma, Caiif., 1961; W. J. Weese, Ontario, Ore., 1962: W. A. Wright. 


Texas, 1960; Walter E Huntington, W. Va., 1961; W. W. Furey, Chicago, —— ; ~ : 
1962: J. Z. Appel, Lancaster, Pa.; the President, and the Speaker and Vice Williston, N. D., 1962; Mrs. A. Hibbard, Secretary, Chicago 
Speaker of the House of Delegates; Mr. George L. Hall, Secretary, Chicago. Council on Mental Health—L. H. Rartemeier, Chairman, Baltimore, 1958: W. H. 
STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES Baer, Peoria, il., 1958 ; H. F. Ford, Galveston, Texas, 1958; L. H. Smith, Phila- 
Council on Drugs—W. ©. Cutting, San Francisco, 1958; O. O. Meyer, Madison, Wis., delphia, 1959; G. E rdner, Boston, 1959; F. M. Forster, Washington, D. C 
; M. H. Seevers, Ann Arbor, Mich., 1958; T. M. Brown, Washington, D. C., 1960; H. T. Carmichael, Chicago, 1961; M. R. Kaufman, New York, 1962; R. J. 
1958; *J. Stokes Jr., Philadelphia, 1959; P. H. Long, Brooklyn, 1959; W. G. Plunkett, Secretary, Chicago 
Workman, Bethesda, Md., 1959; F. A. Simeone, Cleveland, 1959; C. A. Dragstedt, Committee on eg eR, M. Fister, Chairman, Ogden, Utah; C. B. Blaisdell, 
Chicago, 1960; I. Starr, Philadelphia, 1960; J. M. Hayman, Boston, 1960; Asbury Park, J.; R. B. Chrisman Jr., Coral Gables, Fla.; F. C. Colems Des 
E. M. K. Geiling, Chicago, 1961; E. M. Nelson, Washington, D. C., 1961; Moines, onlay H. English, Danville, iL; F. J Holroyd, Princeton, W. Va 
H. K_ Beecher, Boston, 1961; T. Sallmann, Chairman, Cleveland, 1962; J. P. J. L. Ludwig, Los Angeles; J. E. McDonald, Tulsa, Okla.: D. O. Meeker, River 
Leake, Washington, D. €., 1962; A. C. Curtis, Ann Arbor, Mich., 1962; H. D. side, Conn.; M. L Phelps, Denver; G. E. ‘Twente, Jackson, Miss > Mr. WE 
Kautz, Secretary, Chicago. Whyte, Secretary, Chicago 
*Resigned The Secretary, Assistant Secretary and Editor are ex officio members of all Standing Committees 
SECRETARIES OF SECTIONS, 1957- 1958. 
Anesthesiology—D. (. Moore, 1118 Ninth Ave., Seattle 1 Nervous and Mental Diseases—A. L. Sahs, University Hospitals, lowa City 
Dermatology—C. S. Livingood, Henry Ford Hospital, Detroit 2. Obstetrics and Gynecology—K Russell, 511 S. Bonnie Brae St., Los Angeles 57 
Diseases of the Chest—B. L. Gordon, 1810 Rittenhouse Square, Pateddohte 3 : Ophthaimology—H. G. Scheie, 313 8. 17th St., Philadelphia 
Experimental Medicine and Therapeutics—E. V. Newman, Vanderbilt University Orthopedic Surgery—H. H. Young, 200 First St., 8. W., Rochester, Minn 
Hospital, Nashville 5, Ten Pathology and Owe A. Edmondson, 1200 N. State St., Los Angeles 33. 
and Prestelosy—W H. Dearing, 200 First St., S. W., Rochester, Pediatrics—W. ©. C. Cole Sr., 3001 W. Grand Blvd., 2 
Ming Physical Medicine—Eari Elkins, 200 First St., S Rochester, Min 
General Practice—E. . Baumgartner, 25 Alder St., Oakland, Md. Preventive Medicine—F. Princi, University of Cincinnati College of Sedicine, Cin 
Internal Medicine—i. H. Kampmeier, Vanderbilt University School of Medicine, cinnati 19 
Nashville 5, Ten Radiology—T Leuceutia, Harper Hospital, Detroit 1 
Laryngology. Otology. and Rhinology—H. A. Kuhn, 112 Rimbach St., Hammond, Ind. —— General and Abdominal—G. EK. Lindskog, 333 Cedar St., New Haven 1), 
Military Medicine—Co!. Charlies Bramlitt USAF (MC) Directorate 3 Professional 
Services, Office of the Surgeon General, USAF, Washington, D. Urolony—T A. Morrissey, 40 E. 61st St., New York 21 


“Trials of sulfonamide combinations . . . 
have indicated that the occurrence 

of crystalluria can be decreased 

to negligible proportions.” Virginia 
Medical Monthly 75:56, 1949. 


tri-sulfamet 


clinically accepted 


for... increased safety 
high degree of efficacy , 
excellent palatability in... 
triple sulfonamide therapy 


Each 5 cc. (approx. one teaspoonful) of syrup or each tablet provides: 


PROFESSIONAL SAMPLES ON REQUEST 
Sulfamethazine 0.165Gm. | (2.5 gr.) 


arlington-funk laboratories 


Sulfadiazine 0.165 Gm. (2.5 gr.) 


division of U. S. VITAMIN CORPORATION | 
250 East 43rd Street * New York 17, N. Y. ; = eae 


Sodium Citrate* 0.5 Gm. (7.7gr.) 


* not contained in Tri-Sulfameth Tablets 
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CONSIDERED a ubiquitous metabolite, glucosamine appears 
he ies widely in living structures throughout the plant and 
7 animal kingdoms. Glucosamine is found in such diverse 

substances as foods: milk, eggs, yeast, cassava; in 
free uncombined form only in human mother’s milk; 
in walls of certain fungi; in the shells of Crustacea. 


OBSERVATIONS on the wide 
_ distribution of glucosamine 
indicate the vital role it 
_ plays in human metabolism. 
Glucosamine is a naturally 
occurring component in 
many human secretions, 
tissues and organs. It is 

a component, for example, 
in salivary and gastric 
mucins, in the cornea and 
vitreous of the eye, in 
lung, tonsil, cartilage, heart 
valve, cellular cement 
substance, and in blood 
typing proteins. 


cosa 


CH20h 


SINCE glucosamine is a physiologic substance, it is nontoxic, 
And itis not an antigenic or sensitizing compound. 


A step forward in clinical antibiotic therapy 
is the new and highly successful 

utilization of glucosamine as an absorption- 
enhancing agent for antibiotics. In a 
continuing search for improving 
absorption-enhancing agents, Pfizer 
Research Laboratories screened 84 
compounds -- among them sorbitol, 

sodium hexametaphosphate, phosphate 
@omplex, citric acid, as well as other 
organic acids and chelating agents. 
Glucosamine was selected as an 
adjuvant of choice. The 

addition of glucosamine affords 
markedly higher antibiotic levels, 
physiologically achieved. The 
enhancement with glucosamine, 
a sodium-free substance, is 
attained without irritation to 
the stomach; without 
increasing gastric secretion. 


Complete details available soon 
through your Pfizer representative. 


PrizeR LABORATORIES 
Division, Chas. Pfizer & Co., I 
Brocklyn 6, N. Y. 
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KNOX PROTEIN 
BENEFITS OF 


CLINICAL 
REPORTS 
REAFFIRM 


> 3 | 
pe 
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Evidence continues to accumulate verifying the effectiveness of Gelatine in the 
treatment of brittle fingernails. Investigators report that the nails show objective 
evidence of improvement.!.2.3.4 Furthermore, patients often volunteer that their nails 
“feel stronger,” “look smoother,” and “I can pick up things without them hurting.” 
Evidently the subjective sensations associated with improvement are nearly as im- 
portant to some patients as the positive physical change in the nails’ appearance. 


improvement Noted in 81% of Patients 


See the chart below for a summary of the effect of Knox Gelatine in brittle fingernails 
as observed in all published reports. Photographic evidence of improvement, much 
of it in color taken before and during treatment, is available for most of the 
patients.!.2.3 Please note, however, that where Gelatine was used in the treatment of 
pathological conditions associated with brittle fingernails only in psoriasis did the 
data show definite improvement.'.3.4 


Response to Gelatine in Brittle Fingernails 
No. patients 
w/ brittle No. 
Duration of No. patients w/ No. patients nails and other patients 
References treatment brittle nails improved pathology improved 


1. Rosenberg, S., Oster, K. A., : 3 months 50 43 (86%) 32° 93 
Kallos, A. and Burroughs, W.: 

A.M.A. Arch. Dermat. 16:330 

(September) 1957 

2. Schwimmer, M. and Mulinos,M.G.: 7.5Gm./ 11-16 weeks is 15 (83%) 
Antibiot. Med. & Clin. Therapy day 

4:403, Guly) 1957 

3. Rosenberg, S. and Oster, K. A.: 7 to 21 15 weeks 36 26> (72%) 
Conn. State Med. J. Gm./day 

19:171, (March) 1955 

4. Tyson, T. L.: 7Gm.jday 13 weeks 12 10¢ (83%) 
J. Invest. Dermat. 

14:323, (May) 1950 


Totals 7-21Gm. 11-16 weeks 116 94 (81%) 32 9 (28%) 
a. Gelatine improved psoriatic nails in 5 out of 12 cases. In onychomycosis and other pathological 
conditions of the nail it was of no appreciable help. 
b. Of the failures, 2 had congenital disease of the nails, 3 were diabetics and 3 took the medication 
for less than one month. 
¢. One patient with psoriasis and arthritis and one patient with psoriasiform nail changes showed 
improvement in 2 and 3 months respectively. 


Important Note 


The effects of Gelatine appear to depend upon adequate and proionged intake. All 
published clinical research has been conducted using 7 to 21 grams (1-3 envelopes) 
of Knox Gelatine per day for the three to four months that are required for complete 
regrowth of the nails. Smaller dosage would probably prove ineffectual in correcting 
the brittle nail defects. More detailed information on brittle fingernails and reprints 
of the two more recent clinical reports are available on request. Please use the 
attached coupon. 


Knox Gelatine Company 
Professional Service Department JA-1 
Johnstown, N. Y. 


Please send reprints of the following articles: 


( Rosenberg, S., Oster, K. A., Kallos, A. and Burroughs, W.: A.M.A. Arch. Dermat. 
76:330, (Sept.) 1957. 


(D Schwimmer, M. and Mulinos, M.G.: Antibiot. Med. & Clin. Therapy 4:403, 
(July) 1957. 
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32 J.A.M.A., Jan. 25, 1958 


MEETINGS 


AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION: Dr. George F. Lull, 535 North 
Dearborn St., Chicago 10, Secretary. 
1958 Annual Meeting, San Francisco, June 23-27. 
1958 Clinical Meeting, Minneapolis, Dec. 2-5. 
1959 Annual Meeting, Atlantic City, June 8-12. 
1959 Clinical Meeting, Dallas, Texas, Dec. 1-4. . 
1960 Annual Meeting, Chicago, June 6-10. 
1960 Clinical Meeting, Washington, D. C. 


AMERICAN 
January ? 

AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR SURGERY OF THE HANp, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York, Jan. 31-Feb. 1. Dr. George S. Phalen, 2020 E. 93d St., Cleve- 
land 6, Secretary. 

WESTERN Socrety For CLINICAL Research, Carmel, Calif., Jan. 30-Feb. 1. 
Dr. Arthur J. Seaman, Univ. of Oregon Med. School, Portland 1, Ore., 
Secretary. 

February 

AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ALLERGY, Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, 
Feb. 3-5. Dr. Francis C. Lowell, 65 E. Newton St., Boston, Secretary. 

AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ForENsiIc ScreNceEs, Hotel Carter, Cleveland, Feb. 
27-Mar. 1. Dr. Walter J. R. Camp, 1853 W. Polk St., Chicago, Secretary. 

AMERICAN ACADEMY OF OCCUPATIONAL MEDICINE, New York, Feb. 12-14. 
Dr. Leonard J. Goldwater, 600 W. 168th St., New York 32, Secretary. 

AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ORTHOPAEDIC SURGEONS, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
es d New York, Feb. 1-6. Mr. John K. Hart, 116 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 3, 

RE E F Executive Secretary. 
os Si AMERICAN COLLEGE OF RaproLoGy, Drake Hotel, Chicago, Feb. 5-8. Mr. 
FROM é Be William C. Stronach, 20 N. Wacker Dr., Chicago 6, Executive Director. 
AMERICAN Protestant Hosprrat Association, Morrison Hotel, Chicago, 
Feb. 11-13. Mr. Olin E. Oeschger, 740 Rush St., Chicago 11, General 

Secretary. 

ANNUAL CONGRESS ON MEDICAL EDUCATION AND LICENSURE, Palmer House, 
Chicago, Feb. 8-11. Dr. Edward L. Turmer, 535 N. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago 10, Secretary. 


ATLANTA GRADUATE MeEpIcAL ASSEMBLY, Atlanta-Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, 
is an essential adjunct : Ga., Feb. 17-19. Mrs. W. B. Shafer, 875 W. Peachtree St., N.E., Atlanta 
to treatment 


9, Ga., Secretary. 


CENTRAL Surcicat Association, Deshler-Hilton Hotel, Columbus, O., 
Feb. 20-22. Dr. Charles D. Branch, 1002 North St., Peoria, Ill., Secretary. 
Miv-Soutn Post Grapvuate Mepicat Assemary, Hotel Peabody, Mem- 
phis, Tenn., Feb. 11-14. Dr. Thurman Crawford, 869 Madison Ave., 


In Acne, Fostex Cream and Fostex Cake Memphis, Tenn., Secretary. 
Society oF UNrtversiry SurGEoNs, Boston, Feb. 6-8. Dr. James D. Hardy, 
e degrease, peel and degerm the skin Univ. Med. Center, Jackson, Miss., Secretary. 
k h | bl kh d SouTrHWEst ALLERGY Forum, Shreveport, La., Feb. 23-25. Dr. J. D. 
® unbloc pores...neip remove ackheaas Youman, 2021 Line Ave., Shreveport, La., Secretary. 
help prevent pustule formation WESTERN SecTION, AMERICAN Association, E] Mirador 
a . . Hotel, Palm Springs, Calif., Feb. 3-6. Dr. A. A. Kutzmann, 1930 Wilshire 
March 
Fostex effectiveness 1S provided by Sebulytic | AMERICAN COLLEGE oF SURGEONS, Regional Meeting, Waldorf-Astoria and 
i lc c ‘ i vl arvl p > Commodore Hotels, New York, Mar. 3-6. Dr. John H. Mulholland, 477, 
(sodium lauryl sulfo icetate, sodium alkyl aryl poly | Ist Ave., New York 16, Chairman. 
ether sulfonate, sodium dioctyl sulfosuccinate) a new AMERICAN COLLEGE OF SURGEONS, REGIONAL MEETING, Hotel Utah, Salt _ 
5 | Lake City, Mar. 17-19. Dr. Alfred M. Okelberry, 115 E. South Temple, 
combination of surface active cleansing and wetting | Salt Lake City 11, Chairman. 
agents with remarkable antiseborrheic, keratolytic | AMERICAN ORTHOPSYCHIATRIC AssociATION, Hotel Commodore & Roose- 
. Oo | velt, New York, Mar. 6-8. Dr. Marion F. Langer, 1790 Broadway, New & if 
and antibacterial action, enhanced by sulfur 2%, | York 19, Executive Secretary. 
acid 907 AMERICAN Socrety or PLastic SurGEeRyY, Univ. Hosp. of Ohio 
salicylic acid lt and hexachlorophene 1%. State Univ., Columbus, Ohio, Mar. 10-11. Dr. Samuel M. Bloom, 123 
E. 83d St., New York 28, Secretary. = 
Fostex IS to use. The patient stops using soap | Cuicaco MeEpicaL Socrery ANNUAL CLINICAL CONFERENCE, Palmer 
on acne skin and starts washing with Fostex Effec- } House, Chicago, Mar. 4-7. Dr. George C. Turner, 86 E. Randolph St., 
7 Chicago 1, Secretary. 
tive and well tolerated...assures patient acceptance MicwicaN Curnicat INstrrure, Sheraton-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, Mar. 
12-14. Dr. L. Fernald Foster, 606 Townsend St., Lansing 15, Mich., 


and cooperation. 


Secretary. 
Mip-Centrat States Society, Little Rock, Ark., Mar. 


20-22 areh, 32 zlas St. hit an., Sec- 
FOSTEX CREAM for therapeutic washing 20-22. Dr. H. O. Mareh, 3244 FE. Douglas St., Wichita 5, Kan., Sec 


retary. 
of the skin in the initial phase of the treat- ’ NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON Rurat HEATH, Hotel Heidelberg, Jackson, 
ment of acne, when maximum degreasing Miss., Mar. 6-8, Mrs. Arline Hibbard, 535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10, 
nd peeling ore desired. Alsoasathera- . Secretary. 
” P h 9 in denied ent a | in 4.5 oz. jars NATIONAL MULTIPLE SCLEROSIS SocreTY, New York, Mar. 11. Mr. Donald 
peutic shampoo in dandruff and oily scalp. Vail, 257, 4th Ave., New York 10, Secretary. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF BLINDNESS, Bellevue-Stratford 


FOSTEX CAKE for maintenance therapy ey Hotel, Philadelphia, Mar. 12-14. Dr. Franklin M. Foote, 1790 Broadway, 


- a New York 19, Executive Director. 
to keep the skin dry and substantially free New Orveans Grapvate Mepicat AssEMBLY, Roosevelt Hotel, New 


of comedones. in bar form Orleans, Mar. 3-6. Dr. Maurice E. St, Martin, 1430 Tulane Ave., New 
Orleans 12, Secretary. 

NortH Paciric Socrety or INTERNAL MEDICINE, Spokane, Wash., Mar. 
15. Dr. Joseph H. Crampton, 1118, 9th Ave., Seattle, Secretary. 


SOUTHEASTERN Surcican ConcGress, Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, 
We s Two ° D PHA RMA c t U TI c A LS Mar. 10-13. Dr. Benjamin T. Beasley, 45 Edgewood Ave., S. E., Atlanta 
Division of Foster-Milburn Co. 460 Dewitt Street 3, Ga., Secretary. 
Buffalo 13, New York (Continued on page 34) 
ix 
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“Meprotabs” are new, coated, white, unmarked 400 mg. tablets 
of meprobamate. ® “Meprotabs” are pleasant tasting, and easy to 
swallow. #In this new form, the nature of medication is not iden- 
tifiable by the patient. ®“‘Meprotabs” are indicated for the relief of 
anxiety, tension and muscle spasm in everyday practice. ® Usual 


dosage: One or two tablets t.i.d. “VI epr ot ab Ss” 


WALLACE LABORATORIES, New Brunswick, N. J. (2-methyl .2--propy!-1, 3-propanedio! dicarbamate) 
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provide 
continued 
release of © 


for continuous relief of 
respiratory congestion 


PROMPT RELIEF Novahistine LP Tablets 
release effective amounts of medication almost as 
rapidly as a solution. 


CONSTANT RELIEF Novahistine LP releases 
its decongestive drugs at a constant rate in both 
acid stomach secretions and in alkaline intestinal 
juices. 

With Novahistine LP there is no sudden ‘‘over- 
release’”’...no uneven, sporadic effects. 


Convenient oral dosage eliminates patient misuse of 
nose drops, sprays and inhalants...is not likely to 
produce rebound congestion, mucosal damage and 
ciliary paralysis, nor make the patient ‘‘jittery.”’ 


Each Novahistine LP Tablet contains: 
Phenylephrine hydrochloride 20 mg., Chlorprophen- 
pyridamine maleate 4 mg. Supplied in bottles of 50 
tablets. 


Administration: Adults—2 tablets twice daily will 
provide an adequate therapeutic effect in the average 


patient. Children—One-half the adult dose. 
*Trademark 


J.A.M.A., Jan. 25, 1958 


INTERNATIONAL AND FOREIGN 
February 


| PAN-AMERICAN CONGRESS OF OpxTHALMOLocy, New York, N. Y., U. S. A., 


Feb. 1. For information address: Dr. William L. Benedict, 100 First 
Avenue Bldg., Rochester, Minn., U. S. A. 


March 


| CONGRESS OF INTERNATIONAL ANESTHESIA RESEARCH SocrETY, New Or- 


leans, La., U. S. A., Mar. 24-27. Dr. A. William Friend, East 107 & 
Park Lane, Cleveland 6, Ohio, U. S. A., Executive Secretary. 

INTERNATIONAL ScCreNTIFIC CONGRESS OF INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE OF 
SurcEons, anp Sections, Los Angeles, Calif., U.S. A., 
Mar. 9-14. Dr. Max Thorek, 1516 Lake Shore Dr., Chicago 10, IIl., 
U.S. A., Secretary General. 

April 

ASSOCIATION OF SURGEONS OF GREAT BriTAIN & IRELAND, Belfast, N. Ire- 
land, Apr. 10-12. For information address: Joint Secretariat, 45, Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2, England. 

BanAMAS MeEpicAaL CoNnFERENCE, Dolphin Hotel, Nassau, Bahamas, Apr 
1-12. For information write: Dr. B. L. Frank, Dolphin Hotel, Nassau, 
Bahamas. 

CONGRESS OF THE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY, 
Rome, Italy, Apr. 9-14. For information address: Dr. C. B. Frisby, 14, 
Welbeck St., London, W.1, England. 

Concress or Socrety or Eastbourne, England, 
Apr. 28-May 2. For information address: The Secretary, Royal Society 
of Health, 90, Buckingham Palace Road, London, S.W. 1, England. 

INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF INTERNAL MEDICINE, Sheraton Hotel, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., U. S. A., April 24-26. Mr. E. R. Loveland, 4200 Pine St., 
Philadelphia 4, Pa., U. S. A., Secretary-General. 

INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF LEGAL AND SociaAL MEDECINE, Madrid, 
Spain, April 16-19 For information address: Prof. B. Piga, Dept. of 
Legal Medecine, Madrid University, Madrid, Spain. 

INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF MepictNgE, Athens, Greece, April 4-12. Prof. 
P. Delore, 13 Rue Jarente, Lyon, France, Secretary-General. 

INTERNATIONAL CoNGREsS OF NeEo-HippocratTic MEDICINE, Athens and 
the Isle of Cos, Greece, Apr. 4-12. For information address: Prof. Pav- 
lakio, International Congress of Neo-Hipprocratic Medicine, Faculty of 
Medicine, Athens, Greece. 

Pan AMERICAN CONGRESS OF THE History OF MEDICINE, Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil, Apr. 12-20. Dr. Ordival Carriano Gomes, Rua Mexico, 163-2 
Andar, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, Secretary-General. 

Pan AMERICAN Mepicat WoMEN’s ALLIANCE, McAllister Hotel, Miami, 
Fla., U.S. A., Apr. 14-17. Dr. Hilla Sheriff, 435 Wade Hampton Office 
Bidg., Columbia, §.C., U.S. A., Chairman. 


MAGAZINE—TELEVISION REPORT 


The following list of current medical articles in mass-circula- 
tion magazines on medical subjects is published each week only 
for the information of readers of Turk JourNAL. Unless specifi- 


| cally stated, the American Medical Association neither approves 


PITMAN-MOORE company 


Division of Allied Laboratories, Inc. « Indianapolis 6, Indiana 


nor disapproves of the articles reported 
MAGAZINES 


Coronet, February, 1958 
“The Doctor's ‘Circus Stunt,” by Rudolf Friedrich and 
Henry Marx 
The story tells of the trials and tribulations of the 
physician who pioneered heart catheterization in 1920. 
“Lose Five Pounds in a Week with the “Eat Everything . . . 
But’ Diet,” by Darlene Geis 
Weight reduction can be achieved by “shunning 22 for- 
hidden foods,” according to the author 


Family Circle, February, 1955 
“Natural Immunity,” by Bernard Seeman 
This article says that the discovery of properdin, a protein 
substance found in the blood, may bring about the end of 
virus and germ-caused diseases, provide a built-in defense 
against cancer, lead to safe heart and kidney transplants, 
and provide a bulwark against radiation hazards. 
“How to Handle This Year's Colds and Sore Throats,” by 
John E. Eichenlaub, M.D. 
The author gives advice on what to do about the six colds 
or minor virus infections he says each family will average 
this year. 
Family Weekly, Jan. 12, 1958 
“Diabetes: A Disease on the Run,” by Jack Ryan 
Within a generation, the disease has been reduced from a 


German 


deadly ravager to a controllable disorder, and even greater 


hope lies ahead, says the author. 
(Continued on page 36) 
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Tetracycline (phosphate-buffered) and Nystatin 


Combines ACHROMYCIN V with NYSTATIN 


supplied 
AcurostaTIn V CapsuLes 


; contain 250 mg. tetracycline 
V combines AcHRomycint V... 

HCI equivalent (phosphate- 


the new rapid-acting oral form of buffered) and 250,000 
Acuromycint Tetracycline... noted for its units Nystatin. 
outstanding effectiveness against more than dosage: 
50 different infections...and Nystatin... an Basic oral dosage (6-7 mg. 
antifungal specific. AcHRosTATIN V provides per lb. body weight per day) 
particularly effective therapy for those in the average adult is . 
4 capsules of AcHRostaTIN V 
patients who are prone to monilial overgrowth 
; per day, equivalent to 
during a protracted course 1 Gm. of AcHromycin V. 
of antibiotic treatment. 
tReg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


t Lederte) LEDERLE LABORATORIES DIVISION, AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY, PEARL RIVER, N 
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Pageant, February, 1958 

“Pregnancy, Birth and Abortion,” by Willis Edwards 
A preview of the new “Kinsey Report.” The third report 
in the series produced by the Institute for Sex Research, 
Inc., is based on the case histories of about 5,300 women. 

“Drink Up! It’s Good for You,” by Leonard Gross 
Alcohol in moderation can be a blessing instead of a prob- 
lem, according to the experts quoted in this article. 

“New Freedom for the Nearsighted,” by Richard Carter 
This article claims that a new treatment, consisting of 
wearing contact lenses, not only will compensate for the 
visual weaknesses of nearsighted persons but will retard 
or arrest the progress of their nearsightedness. 

“3 New Very Special Diets with Full Menus,” by Kay Sulli- 

van and Margaret Deeds Murphy 
Diets for “longer life,” “greater vitality,” and “new poise” 
are presented. 

“Beware Those Amateur Analysts,” by Elizabeth Field, Ph.D. 
The amateur psychologist can be a menace to his friends, 
his family, and sometimes himself. Luckily, says the au- 
thor, he is easy to identify: he is anyone who offers psy- 
chological advice, especially with glib talk of Freud and 
the unconscious, without solid professional training; he is 
anyone who gives a blithe, self-assured diagnosis when 
you have not asked for it; and, most of all, he is a person 
who is not really trying to help you, but is simply showing 


off. 


Parade, Jan. 26, 1958 
“Childbirth by Hypnosis.” 
Short picture story of a patient who is delivered while 
under hypnosis. 


Reader’s Digest, January, 1958 
“Nicotine—the Smoker’s Enigma,” by Lois Mattox Miller and 
James Monahan 


J.A.M.A., Jan. 25, 1958 


A report, the third in a series on smoking, discusses low- 
nicotine cigarettes and filter holders. Laboratory analyses 
of various products are included. 
“Your Liver Is Your Life,” by Paul DeKruif 
The author says that “preventive nutrition” is the key to 
the good health of this neglected organ—and to your own 
top vitality. 
“The Golden Villain in Our Hospitals,” by Murray Teigh 
Bloom 
A wave of serious infection, invading operating rooms and 
maternity wards, is due to resistant strains of Straphylo- 
coccus aureus, according to this article. 


Redbook, February, 1958 
“Why Unborn Babies Die.” 
A report on miscarriages. 


Saturday Evening Post, Jan. 18, 1958 
“Report on ‘Plague Island,” by Neil M. Clark 
Just off the end of Long Island lies a forbidden preserve, 
where enough diseases are “imprisoned” to ruin the U. S. 
livestock industry. This is the site of the Plum Island Ani- 
mal Disease Laboratory, a research installation which has 
been in operation since 1954 under the Agricultural Re- 
search Service of the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


Saturday Evening Post, Jan. 25, 1958 
“How Doctors Are Made,” by Greer Williams 
This is an account of what hopeful students go through 
for an M.D. degree at Harvard Medical School while “they 
learn to treat the ills that beset our minds and_ bodies.” 


This Week, Jan. 26, 1958 
“What Do Your Dreams Really Mean?” by 
bins, M.D. 
In this A. M. A.-authorized article the author says that 
even while we sleep our minds are active—with dreams. 


Lewis L. Rob- 


to prevent angina pectoris 


Triethanolamine trinitrate biphosphate, LEEMING, 10 mg. 


Sustained 


Special advantages: 


Simplified dose (b.i.d.) 


Minimal undesirable side reactions. 


Greater economy. 


Usual dose: | tablet on arising, 1 before evening meal. Bottles of 50 tablets. 
THOS. LEEMING & Co., INc., New York 17, N. Y. 


*Patent applied for. 
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CLINICIANS will be pleased to learn of the new therapeutic 

advance which glucosamine brings to antibiotic 

herapy. A vital substance widely occurring throughout 
: im nature, glucosamine is a normal metabolite found 


4 in many human secretions, tissues and organs. 


ORAL administration of antibiotics 
77 has recently been made more 
efficient through the addition 
f a number of agents 
what i | 0 
at Is which enhance absorption. 
glucosamine ess | ™ In seeking the best possible 
pharmaco- absorption-enhancing 


adjuvant, Pfizer Research 
therapeutically ? 


Laboratories screened 84 

possible agents — among 
them sorbitol, sodium 

hexametaphosphate, phos- 
phate complex, citric acid 
as well as other organic 
acids and chelating agents. 
Glucosamine was finally 
selected as an adjuvant of 
wchoice. Through its use, faster 
» absorption and higher antibiotic 
serum levels can now be obtained. 


STUDIES conducted by independent investigators, as well as 
those done by Pfizer, confirm the findings that the 

addition of glucosamine enhances absorption of tetracycline 
and oxytetracycline; that through the use of this adjuvant, 
higher circulating levels of both of these outstanding 
antimicrobial agents are more rapidly attained. Also 

of importance to the practicing physician 

is the fact that enhanced antibiotic serum levels 

were obtained quite consistently with glucosamine. 


ACHIEVEMENT of faster absorption and 
higher antibiotic levels is thus 
obtained through the use of a physio- 
logic nontoxic substance. 

Glucosamine is nonirritating 

to the stomach, does not 

increase gastric secretion, and 

releases only four calories of 

energy per gram. 


PFIZER LABORATORIES 
Division, Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. & Complete details available soon 
Brooklyn 6, N. Y. through your Pfizer representative. 
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Meprobamate, Wyeth 


in the spectrum of stress 


a normotropic drug for these indications: 


muscle spasm anxiety and tension 


rheumatic disorders behavioralproblems menstrual distress insomnia 
cerebral palsy in children, pregnancy 
idiopathic petit mal hyperkinesis hypertension , 
somatic conversion free-floating anxiety 
tension headache 


Anti-anxiety factor with pronounced 


muscle-relaxing properties 


Supplied: Tablets—400 and 200 mg., bottles of 50. (NEW) Wyseals* EQuanit 
Tablets—400 mg., bottles of 50. Yellow, especially coated, easy to swallow, 


unidentifiable by patient. 


EQUANIL®, PHENERGAN® HCIi, SPARINE* 
A Wyeth normotropic drug for nearly every patient under stress 


*Trademark. Promethazine Hydrochloride, Wyeth. Promazine Hydrochloride, Wyeth 


® 
Philadelphia 1, Pa. 
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HYDROCHLORIDE 


Promethazine Hydrochloride, Wyeth 


in the spectrum of stress 


a normotropic drug for these indications: 


situational stress 


allergic disorders 
dermatological reactions 
motion sickness 


nausea and vomiting 
obstetrical, pre- and 
postoperative sedation 


Psychic sedative. Antinauseant. Antthistaminic. Potentiates 


CNS depressants, thus reducing dosage requirements for nar- 


cotics, analgesics, and sedatives 


Supplied: Injection—Each cc. contains 25 mg. of promethazine hydrochloride, vials of 


1 and 10 cc. For intramuscular or intravenous use. Tablets (scored)—12.5 and 25 mg., 
bottles of 100 and 1000. Suppositories—25 mg., boxes of 12. Syrup—Each 5-cc. 
teaspoonful contains 6.25 mg. of promethazine hydrochloride, bottles of 1 pint. 


EQUANIL"*, PHENERGAN® HCI, SPARINE® HCit — 
A Wyeth normotropic drug for nearly every patient under stress 


*Meprobamate, Wyeth. TProme ydrochloride, Wyeth 


Philadeiphia 1, Pa. 
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muscle spasm 


rheumatic disorders 
cerebral palsy 
idiopathic petit mal 


anxiety and tension 


behavioral problemsi menstrual distress 
children, hyperkinesis pregnancy 


somatic conversion hypertension 
tension headache iree-toating anxiety 


insomnia 


situat 


allergic di 
dermatolk 
motion si 


obstetricz 
postopere 


nausea a 


situational stress 


allergic disorders 
dermatological reactions 
motion sickness 


obstetrical, pre- and 
postoperative sedation 


nausea and vomiting 


quiescence 


medical 
emergencies agitation 


apprehension acute and chronic psychoses 


pain 
hiccups 


senile agitation 
alcoholism 
hallucinations 
delirium tremens 


withdrawal symptoms 


withdrawal from 
alcohol, narcotics 
and other addicting drugs 


tranquillity 


whi 


within-a broad. spectri 
of conditions, | from =. 


of narcotic withdrawal 
“The following spectrum gives 

insight into the wide range of 
stress conditions. 

When drug therapy is indicated in the 
management of the stress-ridden 
patient, consider a Wyeth normotropic 
drug—EQuanit, PHENERGAN, SPARINE. 
of these is suited in 
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mild muscle spasm to the r ain 


within the spectrum of stress... 


A WYETH NORMOTROPIC DRUG FOR NEARLY EVERY PATIENT 


Meprobamate, Wyeth 


Anti-anxiety factor with pronounced muscle-relaxing properties 


Supplied: Tablets—400 mg. and 200 mg., bottles of 50. 
(NEW) Wyseais* Equanit Tablets—409 mg., bottles of 50. 
Yeliow, especially coated, easy fo swallow, unidentifiable 
by patient. 


*Trademark 


HYDROCHLORIDE 
Promethazine Hydrochloride, \Vyeth 


Psychic sedative— produces quiescence. Antinauseant. Antihistaminic. 
Potentiates CNS depressants, thus reducing dosage requirements 
for narcotics, analgesics and sedatives. 


Supplied: Injection— 25 mg. per cc., vials of | cc. and 10 ce. 
For intramuscular and intravenous use. Tablets—(scored]) 

12.5 mg. and 25 mg., bottles of 100 and 1000. 
Suppositories—25 mg., boxes of 12. Syrup —6.25 mg. 

per 5 cc., bottles of | pint. 


HYDROCHLORIDE 
Promezine Hydrochioride, Wyeth 


Psychic and somatic tranquilizer for apprehension and agitation 
in acute and chronic psychoses, medical emergencies, alcoholism, 
withdrawal symptoms of alcoholism and drug addiction. 


Supplied: Injection—50 mg. per cc., vials of 2 cc. and 10 ec. 

For intramuscular and inttavenous use. Tablets— 10 mg. (green), 
bottles of 50; 25 mg. (yellow), 50 mg. (orange), 100 mg. (pink), 
and 200 mg. (red); bottles of 50 and 500. Syrup—10 mg. per 5 cc., 
bottles of 4 fi. oz. 


Prescribing information and comprehensive literature available on request 


‘ 
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HYDROCHLORIDE 
Promazine Hydrochloride, Wyeth 


in the spectrum of stress 


@ normotropic drug for these indications: 


medical emergencies agitation withdrawal symptoms 


apprehension acute and chronic withdrawal from 
agitation psychoses alcohol, 
pain senile agitation narcotics, 
hiccups alcoholism and other 
hallucinations addicting drugs 
delirium tremens 


Potent psychic and somatic tranquilizer for patients with 


severe emotional or mental disturbances 


Supplied: Injection—50 mg. per cc., vials of 2 and 10 cc. For intramuscular or intravenous use. 
Tablets—10 mg. (grcen), bottles of 50; 25 mg. (yellow), 50 mg. (orange), 100 mg. (pink), 
and 200 mg. (red), bottles of 50 and 500. Syrup—10 mg. per 5 cc., bottles of 4 fi. oz. 


EQUANIL® *, PHENERGAN® HCIt, SPARINE® HCI— 
A Wyeth normotropic drug for nearly every patient under stress 


*Meprobamote, Wyeth. TPromethozine Hydrochloride, Wyeth 
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NOW 


DEPRESSED 
MOODS 


= Relieves depression 
without euphoria 
—not a stimulant 

® Restores natural sleep 
without depressive 
aftereffects 

—not a hypnotic 


s Rapid onset of action 


= Side effects are 
minimal and easily 


3 controlled “D epr ol* 


Composition: Each tablet 
contains 400 mg. 
meprobamate and 1 mg. 
benactyzine HC] 


Average Adult Dose: 
1 tablet q.i.d. 


WALLACE LABORATORIES, New Brunswick, N.J. Literature and samples on request 
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THE MORE YOu EXPECT 
OF A LOCAL ANESTHETIC 
THE MORE YOU WILL DEPEND 


ON XYLOCAINE 


P 


Regional Block Anesthesia 


is is due 
e HCI Solution, nerve blocking has become much simpler. This 


i introduction of Xylocain | | 
ue ortant, to its great capacity for exten 


the rapid action and profound depth of the agent, and most imp 


to | 
5 usually achieved even though Xylocaine may have been depos 


sive diffusion. Satisfactory anesthesia i 
ited some distance away from the nerve trunk. 

The sustained duration of analgesia produced with Xylocaine usually obviates the need for additional 
anesthetic during the operating procedure. With Xylocaine, and for those cases where vasopressor 


drugs are not contraindicated, less epinephrine is required than with any other local anesthetic agent. 


It is an agent of choice in the following nerve block procedures: 


digital 


paravertebral 
= brachial splanchnic 
osta 
pudendal tati 
be Sciatic mandibular 
alt 2 billion injections demonstrate 
the utility relative fr 
eedom from Sensitivit 
Y, Safety, and wide 
loc 
ylocaine possesses great stability and Can be resterilized b 
S Containing €pine 
Dhrine Cannot be 
autoclaved due t 
0 the 
gladly be forw 
arded at 
YOur request. Send 


Slide 
#] 
Next issue Of a series 


VE Block Anesthesi, 


multiple 


| 
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Fi 
Posaces ARE GENERALLY no More 
THOSE OF PROcane- 4 
Available: 
30 ce. sals, single dose and 1.2%: 
100 ce- Vials, gingle dose Oy without epinephrine 
2 ce. Ampules in boxes of 19 and 3%, 
= with epinephrine 1: 100,000. 


problems 
outweigh 
benefits? 


HALABAR eases emotional and skeletal muscle 
tensions, assuring pleasant relaxation. 

No instances of bizarre dreams, 

nasal congestion, skin rash, photosensitization, 
gastric hypersecretion, dryness of mouth, miosis, 
allergic reactions or liver damage have 

been reported. ECONOMICAL for long-term use. 


Halabar 


GENTLE, PREDICTABLE RELAXANT 
Each Halabar tablet (yellow) contains 
butabarbital, 16 mg.; mephenesin, 300 mg. 
Each Halabar No. 2 tablet (green) contains 
butabarbital, 28 mg.; mephenesin, 300 mg. 
DOSAGE: Usually one tablet after meals, 
and at bedtime if needed. 


CARNRICK 


G. W. Carnrick Compony/ Newark 4, New Jersey 


J.A.M.A., Jan. 25, 1958 


Working with Paul M. Zoll, 
M.D. and his research 
group in this specific field, 
Electrodyne has developed 
a family of medical 
equipment for preventive 
detection and treatment of 
cardiac orrest. 


CARDIAC 


ELECTRODYNE PM-65 WITH 
(optional) 
ELECTROCARDIOSCOPE 
Visually and audibly monitors 
heart action, instantly signals 
Cardiac Arrest, and automati- 
cally provides effective 

external stimulation 


ELECTRODYNE D-72 
External defibrillator is a 
proven instrument for clinical 
treatment of ventricular fibril- 
lation and persistant tachy- 
cardia through the unopened 
chest 


DYNE 


ELECTRODYNE CO., INC. 15 ENDICOTT ST. NORWOOD, MASS. 


For further information write to: 


one of baby’s 

Jirst solid foods 

is tasty Junket rennet- 
custard...supplies all the 
nutrients of milk and is 
more readily assimilable. 


RENNET POWDER 


makes fresh milk into 


rennet-custards 
—7 tempting flavors 


“JUNKET” Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. for Rennet 
and other Food Products mfd. by Chr. Hansen’s Lab. Inc. 
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SHORT 


The unique, slow solubility and gradual absorp- 
tion of SOMNALERT afford excellent metering 
into the blood stream . . . the drug then under- 
goes ultra-fast metabolism. First effects can be 
noted within 30 minutes of ingestion . . . maxi- 
mum effect within 1 to 2 hours, 


Due to its transient action, SOMNALERT can 
be administered late at night or toward morning, 
usually with no disagreeable effect when the 
patient arises—no psychic depression, confusion, 
lack of memory. Effect upon blood pressure and 
heart rate minimal. 


Each SOMNALERT capsule contains 250 
mg. Hexobarbital (5-(1-cyclohexenyl)-1, 
5-dimethyl-barbituric acid, W-T) 


Indicati OS? Simple insomnia. 


Dosage: One or two capsules before retiring. 


Supplied: Bottles of 100 and 500. 


THE WARREN-TEED 
PRODUCTS COMPANY 
COLUMBUS 8, OHIO 


Chattanooga los Angeles 


Portland 
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HE’S OFF CAFFEIN ... 


but he still enjoys his coffee as much as ever! 


Hearty ... robust... full man-sized flavor! That’s new Instant 
Sanka Coffee. No matter how much coffee your patients like to 
drink . . . Instant Sanka can’t get on their nerves or keep them 
awake. All pure coffee. 97% caffein-free. 


you 


A tine coffee from General Foods 
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new | In ede 


an orally effective nonmercu 
with diuretic activity equi\ 
to that of the parenteral n 


1 Gm. of ‘DIURIL’ orally is approx 
equivalent to 1 cc. of mercurial | 


initiation of diuresis — prolonged m 
tenance of diuresis 
balanced excretion of sodium and c 


Even in the presence of severe ren: 
cardiac or hepatic damage— 


PSIS IS afi indication | 


1. Congestive heart failure of all degrees of severity 
2. Premenstrual syndrome (edema) 

3. Edema and toxemia of pregnancy 

4. Renal edema—nephrosis; nephritis 

5. Cirrhosis with ascites 

6. Drug-induced edema 


May be of value to relieve fluid retention complic 


MERCK SHARP & DOHME D1uRIL is a trade-mark of Mer 


\ 
: 


mercurial agent 
equivalent 
eral mercurials 


approximately 
reurial I.M. 
ynged main- 
m and chloride 


vere renal, 


ation 


of severity 


tion complicating obesity 


-mark of Merck & Co., INc. 


In hypertension 


Provides basic therapy to improve 


and simplify the management 
of hypertension 


enhances markedly the effects of the antihypertensive 
agents 


reduces dosages of other agents below the level of serious 
side effects 


smoothes out blood pressure fluctuations'” 


‘DiurIu’, added to the regimen is often effective in 
controlling the blood pressure of even highly resistant 
cases of hypertension 


For smooth, sustained antihypertensive effect, the 
majority of hypertensive patients can be controlled 
better when ‘DiurRIL’ is combined with significantly 
reduced amounts of antihypertensive agents 


Recommended dosage range: in hypertension—one 250 mg. tablet 
g 


‘DiuRIw’ b.i.d. to one 500 mg. tablet ‘Drurtw’ t.i.d. 


Supplied: 250 mg. and 500 mg. scored tablets ‘DrurtIL’ (chlorothia 
zide), bottles of 100 and 1000 


References 


1. H ander, W ur and Wilkir Robert W.: Chlorothiazide: A New Type of Drug 
forthe Treatment of Arterial Hypertension, Boston Medical Quarterly 8:69 (Sept.) 19% 
2. Fre Edward D., and W n, Ilse M.: Potentiating Effe f orothiazid 
DIURIL) in Combination with Antihypertensive Agents, a Preliminary Report; 
Med. Annals of the District of Columbia 26:468 (Sept.) 1957 


edema 

for ‘DIURIL 


major 
breakthrough 
the 


management 


RECOMM 
mg. tablet 
twice a day 


of two maj Or 
medical 


is a 


| 
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RECOMMENDED DOSAGE RANGE: in edema—one 500 
mg. tablet ‘DruRIL’ to two 500 mg. tablets ‘DruRIL’ once or 


SUPPLIED: 250 mg. and 500 mg. scored tabiets of “DruRIL’ 


(chlorothiazide), bottles of 100 and 1000. 


= Sharp & Philadelphia 1 Pa 


DruRI_ is a trade-mark of Merck & Co., INC 


REFERENCES: 


1. Moyer, J.H., Ford, R.V., 
and Spurr, C.L.: 
Pharmacodynamics of 
Chlorothiazide (Diuril), 

An Orally Effective 
Non-Mercurial Diuretic 
Agent, Proc. Soc. Exper. 
Biol. and Med. 95:529 
(July) 1957. 


2. Ford, Ralph V., Handley, 
Carroll, Moyer, John H., and 
Spurr, Charles L.: 
Chlorothiazide, An Orally 
Effective Non-Mercurial 
Diuretic Agent, Med. Rec. 
and Ann. 51:376 (April) 1957. 
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twice a day 


WHEN SHE'S THROWN “OFF BALANCE” BY THE MENOPAUSE 


treat just 


YNE 


"> 


optimally balanced estrogen-androgen 


She is going through a profound change, and management requires basic therapy 
aimed at the whole patient rather than superficial relief measures for the physical 
and psychic symptoms of the menopause — flushes, sweating, headaches and vague 
pains, nervousness, depression and testiness. For her the optimal balance of estrogen 
and androgen in GyNETONE REPETABS supplies the needed over-all treatment. 


Replace the hormone —restore the patient 

Acting together in GyNeTONE. ethinyl estradiol, a natural follicular hormone. and 
methyltestosterone, a potent oral androgen, favorably affect the distressing vaso- 
motor symptoms and the psychic disturbances. while virtually neutralizing hormonal 
side effects. In addition a single GYNETONE Rr PETAB prov ides a consistent daylong 
effect. 

for individualized therapy —two strengths 

GyYNETONE Repetass “02”: Ethinyl Estradiol U.S.P. 0.02 mg. plus 5 mg. Methyltestosterone U.S.P 
Gynetone Repetass Ethinyl Estradiol U.S.P. 0.04 mg. plus 10 mg. Methyltestosterone U.S.P 


For more complete information, including other indications and dosage directions, consult the 
Schering HANDY INDEX TO SEX HORMONE THERAPY. 


SCHERING CORPORATION © BLOOMFIELD, NEW JERSEY 
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every 
doctor 


Specialty 
MEDICAL 


Journals 


published monthly 


A. M. A. Archives of 
NEUROLOGY and PSYCHIATRY 


Covering results of experimental research and 
practice in mental disease. Foremost medi- 
cal men present Original Articles, Clinical 
Notes, Case Reports, News and Comment, 
Abstracts from Current Literature, Society 
Transactions. Book Reviews. $14.00 yearly. 


A. M. A. Archives of DERMATOLOGY 


Channeling to the physician authoritative, 
current information in cutaneous diseases. 
Stimulating Original Articles, Clinical Notes, 
Abstracts from Current Literature, Society 
Transactions, News and Comment. Book 
Reviews. $12.00 yearly. 


return this coupon with remittance 


right. 


one year 
two years 


Name 


AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 
535 NORTH DEARBORN e¢ CHICAGO 10 


Keep my name on list until I ask you to cancel. Remittance for 


City 


A. M. A. Archives of 
INDUSTRIAL HEALTH 

Reports of the continuing and important de- 
velopments in the field of medicine in indus- 
try. Original articles covering problems and 
day to day experiences of physicians in indus- 
try. An excellent abstracting service, addi- 
tional foreign journal abstracting and reviews. 
$10.00 yearly. 


A. M. A. Archives of 

INTERNAL MEDICINE 

Devoted to original investigations into the 
nature, diagnosis and treatment of disease. 
“Progress in Internal Medicine” regularly 
featured. Also Clinical Notes, Book Reviews, 
News and Comment. $10.00 yearly. 

A. M. A. Journal of 

DISEASES of CHILDREN 

Well attested, new ideas in Pediatrics. 
Throughout its Original: Articles, Abstracts 
from Current Literature, Society Transac- 
tions, Reviews of latest books, Case Reports, 
News and Comment pulses advanced pedi- 
atric thought. “Progress in Pediatrics” is a 
frequent feature. $12.90 yearly. 


A. M. A. Archives of SURGERY 

Stresses end-results of surgical procedure, 
with consideration for operative technique. 
Original articles bring complete studies of 
large numbers of cases. Conclusions furnish 
background of sound knowledge for the spe- 
cific problem. Case Reports, Clinical Notes. 
$14.00 yearly. 


A. M. A. Archives of PATHOLOGY 
Conclusions of vital worth to researcher and 
practitioner alike through results gained by 
the laboratory worker. Original studies, with 
classification and comment. Case Reports, 
Laboratory Methods and Technical Notes, 
Book Reviews, Notes and News, Genera! 
Reviews. $10.00 yearly. 


A. M. A. Archives of 
OPHTHALMOLOGY 

Important studies on the eye contributed by 
outstanding investigators. Practical hints in 
“Clinical Notes.” New discoveries discussed, 
forum fashion, in “Society Transactions.” 
Reviews, Abstracts from Current Literature, 
Book Reviews, News and Notes. $12.00 
yearly. 


A. M. A. Archives of 

OTOLARYNGOLOGY 

Results of intensive research furnished in 
Original Studies, in the regularly featured 
“Progress in Otolaryngology”; summaries of 
bibhographic material. Case Reports, Re- 
views, Abstracts from Current Literature, 
Book Reviews and Society Transactions con- 
tribute a strong pattern of specialized infor- 
mation. $14.00 yearly. 


Please enter my subscription to the specialty journal checked at 


U.S.A. & Outside 
Possessions Canada U.S.A. & 
APO's Possessions 
[1] A.M.A. Arch. Neurology and 
$14.00 $14.50 $15.50 
A.M.A. Arch. Dermatology........... 12.00 12.50 13.50 
( A.M.A. Arch. Industrial Health 10.00 10.50 11.50 
(0 A.M.A. Arch. Internal Medicine.. 10.00 10.50 11.50 
A.M.A, Jrl. Diseases of Children... 12.00 12.50 13.50 
(0 A.M.A. Arch. Surgery ................. 14.00 14.50 15.50 
[] A.M.A. Arch. Pathology ...... 10.00 10.50 11.50 
Zone State > ~) A.M.A. Arch. Otolarvngology 14.00 14.50 15.50 
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NOTABLE QUOTES 
about CLISTIN in Allergy 


“Clinical studies have shown “...compares favorably with 


Clistin to have a rapid and effective the most effective 


action in the relief of allergic antihistaminic agents now 


disorders, as well as little toxicity available . . . produces 


in therapeutic dosage.” . less sedation than 


“Undesirable side effects... 


were infrequent and usually 
— ; “87 per cent reported some relief 
mild in nature.”* 
of their symptoms...” 


“Clistin has proved to be useful 
in the relief of symptoms caused by 
“Clistin Maleate is a potent perennial allergic rhinopathy and 


antihistaminic drug with only iv in acute and chronic urticaria 


weak sedative properties...” and pruritus. 


Carbinoxamine Maleate 


Dosage forms: 
Tablets Clistin, 4 mg. 


| Mc NE IL] Tablets Clistin R-A (Repeat Action Tablets Clistin, 8 mg.) 


Elixir Clistin, 4 mg. per 5 cc. 


LABORATORIES, INC. 1. Garat, B. R., Landa, C. R., Rossi Richeri, O. F., and Tracchia, R. O.: 
Philadelphia 32, Pa J. Allergy 27:57 (Jan.) 1956. 
P sil 2. Beale, H. D., Rawling, F. F. A., and Figley, K. D.: J. Allergy 25:521 (Nov.) 1954. 
3. Johnson, H. J., Jr.: Am. Pract. & Digest. Treat. 5:862 (Nov.) 1954. 
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FROM OTHER PAGES 


Casualties at Port Said 


The story of battle which resulted in the occupation of 
Port Said and of twenty miles of the Canal Zone by British 
and French Forces and of the events of that occupation has 
yet to be told officially. 

Within twenty-four hours most of the company of the 
field ambulance was flown to Malta and by the evening of 
the same day was at sea in assault ships attached to the 
commando brigade. This field ambulance company was 
composed of six officers and fifty men. . . . The company 
was ashore ten minutes after the assault began at 4:45 
a. m. on November 6. The first casualties were dealt with on 
the beaches, but within an hour we had set up our head- 
quarters in a battered hotel, while sniping still went on in 
the cellars and gardens. . . . At midday we had been joined 
by a field surgical team—a surgeon and anaesthetist, both 
reservists, an operating theatre assistant and three orderlies. 
A blood transfusion officer came ashore in the evening. 
Blood was not available ashore till the day after the landing 
but resuscitation was by dextran, saline or glucose sa- 
line. ... 

When the cease-fire slowed down the landing of more 
equipment in support, we of the field ambulance found 
ourselves committed to running an acute surgical hospital 
for the preoperative and postoperative care of these severely 
wounded Egyptians—not an easy task with only our field 
medical panniers (1941 pattern). Of our company person- 
nel, only one National Serviceman was a trained nurse and 
one reservist was a nurse in training; otherwise no-one be- 
low the rank of sergeant had any actual experience though 
they had been well trained in emergency first aid. 

There was no electricity for twenty-four hours other than 
that provided by two generators, and there was no running 
water for some days and then only for a few hours 
daily. . . . No interpreter was forthcoming for the first 
twenty-four hours. By midday on November 7 we had 50 
seriously and dangerously wounded Egyptians in our 
“ward”. At the same time we were running an extremely 
busy outpatient casualty department in what had been the 
hotel lobby. . . . 

The casualties were both military and civilian, although 
it was at times hard to distinguish them. Some were naked 
and these we knew to be military as many had discarded 
their uniforms in a misplaced attempt to avoid imagined 
reprisals. Some civilians, when searched, carried grenades 
and ammunition; some were actually armed. One twelve- 
year-old boy with compound fractures of the femur and 
tibia was armed with a Czech automatic carbine. Those 
who could speak any English protested their love for the 
British; these usually were found to be the most heavily 
armed. . . . For the first eight hours cases were operated 
on by the field surgical team surgeon, and thereafter lists 


d 


were alternated between the field surgical team and a sur- 
geon from a casualty clearing station. Surgery continued in 
this way almost non-stop for three days... . 

When we took stock we found we had learned that the 
old army medical adage “For battle casualties all you need 
in the first instance are stretchers, blankets, shell-dressings 
and morphia in ampoule syringes” was very true. We would 
wish to see morphine more generally used in this form; we 
now carry these ampoule syringes in our emergency 
bags. . . . But the major lesson was that the helicopter as 
a means of evacuation—from battlefield to hospital bed in 
thirty minutes—is the great life-saving factor for battle cas- 
ualties, reducing shock to the minimum and providing the 
security for which the wounded crave.—R. E. G. Gosling, 
M. R. C. S., L. R. C. P., P. T. Main, M. B., Ch. B., and 
N. L. Paros, M. B., B. S., D. Obst., R. C. O. G., Medical 
Reservists at Port Said, The Practitioner, August, 1957. 


Whooping-It-Up and the Alberta Safety Council 


Not far from the American border in this part of the 
world [Alberta, Canada] there used to be a place called 
Fort Whoop Up where American whisky traders ran trading 
posts to sell liquor to Indians in Canada. This led to such 
lawlessness that ...the North West Mounted Police estab- 
lished itself in the same area under Colonel McLeod at a 
place that has become the town of Fort McLeod. Fort Whoop- 
Up is now nothing but a Historic Site. 

Times change....The provincial government has estab- 
lished trading-posts known as government liquor stores 
where any man who pays fifty cents for a permit can go 
and buy as much hard liquor as he likes.... Gasoline in 
abundance from local oil-wells provides power to drive 
cars at high speed... . By these means many casualties enter 
hospitals and some go to the funeral parlours. Many cars 
are wrecked, and prosecutions for “impaired” driving bring 
revenue to the government in addition to the profit from 
the liquor stores and the gasoline tax.... A few years ago... 
the Alberta Safety Council began to deal with [this state of 
affairs] prophylactically. The council is helped by the news- 
papers and radio stations and their advertisers, commercial 
firms, motoring organisations, and the city police in Cal- 
gary.... In Calgary since 1950 the police will, by request, 
drive you home on Christmas Eve and New Year's Eve if 
you lack sobriety but retain wisdom. ... This duty is under- 
taken by unpaid volunteers of the police department and no 
charge is made for their services.... But the most awful 
penalties are promised to him who is found to be “impaired” 
and driving. The year this service was started the number of 
accidents over Christmas and the New Year fell from 65 to 
13 and has never risen above 12 since. Calgary’s methods 
may be unorthodox but they seem to be effective.—From a 
commentary by peripatetic correspondents, The Lancet, 


Jan. 12, 1957. 
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what are the most commonly 
neglected principles in management 
of acute asthma? 


Correcting dehydration. Using expectorants. These two measures should 
be combined since the efficacy of expectorants depends upon adequate 


hydration. 
Source —Carryer, H. M.: A.M.A. Arch. Int. Med. 99:82, 1957. 


all-night protection for asthmatics 


AMINET® AMINOPHYLLINE WITH PENTOBARBITAL 
SUPPOSITORIES 


CoNET®—exclusive nonreactive base—always melts promptly at body 
temperature, never inactivates aminophylline—invariably releases full 
protective antiasthmatic dose. 

Full Strength AMINET Suppositories—for adult use—Aminophylline 0.5 Gm. (7% gr.), 
pentobarbital sodium 0.1 Gm. (1% gr.), benzocaine 0.06 Gm. (1 gr.). Also available— 


Half Strength AMINET Suppositories and Plain Aminophylline Suppositories. 
Boxes of 12. 


(AN ames COMPANY, INC + ELKHART, INDIANA 
Ames Company of Canada, Ltd., Toronto a3ese 
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In 
pyelonephritis 


delay is ie 


dangerous... 


min. 


antibacterial 
concentrations in urine 


hrs. 


turbid urine frequently clear 


days 
most patients 
symptom-free 


consider 


FURADANT 


brand of nitrofurantoin 


In the majority of 112 cases of acute, persistent or 
relapsing urinary tract infections “nitrofurantoin 
[FURADANTIN] was effective clinically, with a pro- 
nounced improvement, indicated by the appearance 
of the urine as well as by verbal commendation by 
the patient, within 24 to 36 hours . . . Some of these 
patients with seemingly impossible cases were cured 
of their infection.’’* 

Consider FURADANTIN first because of these advan- 
tages: a specific for urinary tract infections - rapid 
bactericidal action « negligible development of bac- 


for rapid eradication of infection 


terial resistance + no reports of injury to kidneys, 
liver and blood-forming organs. 


AVERAGE DOSAGE: ADULTS —four 100 mg. tablets 
daily; 1 tablet during each meal and 1 on retiring, 
with food or milk. In acute, uncomplicated infec- 
tions, 50 mg. q.i.d. may be prescribed. However, if 
patient is unresponsive after 2 to 3 days, increase 
dose to 100 mg. q.i.d. CHILDREN—5 to 7 mg. per Kg. 
(2.2 to 3.1 mg. per lb.) per 24 hours. 


SUPPLIED: Tablets, 50 and 100 mg. Oral Suspension 
(25 mg. per 5 cc. tsp.). 


*Stewort, B. |. and Rowe, H. J.: J. Am. M. Ass. 160:1221, 1956. 


EATON LABORATORIES «) NORWICH, NEW YORK 


Nitrofurans-a new class of antimicrobials-—neither antibiotics nor sulfonamides 
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accompany a Clinical picture of overweight 


DEXAMYL* will help in two ways. 


‘Dexamyl’ (1) curbs appetite, and (2) provides both mood improvement 
and relief from tension and anxiety. A combination of 
Dexedrine* (dextro-amphetamine sulfate, S.K.F.) and amobarbital, 
‘Dexamyl’ is available as tablets, elixir and Spansule* 

sustained release capsules. 


Smith Kline & French Laboratories, Philadelphia #T.M, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off, 
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my SIGN OF GOOD TASTE 


COPYRIGHT 1967 THE COCA-COLA COMPANY, 


The wholesome purity of Coca-Cola, its unique 
quality and good taste, are pleasures shared by 
Coca-Cola is the best-loved sparkling drink in all the 
i 
(4 
£ 
j 
REG. US PAT. OFF 
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CATHERINE 


Had tranquilizers been available in Catherine's time, 
the course of history might have been different... 


Catherine must have had extraordinary self-possession —this fifteen-year-old princess chose to marry the 
weakling heir to the Russian throne. With all the force of her aggressive nature, molded by the implacable 
discipline of Prussian autocracy, she set out to be wholly Russian — studying the language, customs and character 
of the people. In the same year that Peter III succeeded to the throne he died “accidentally” and Catherine came 
into full power. 

Theoretically the enlightened code of laws Catherine drew up demonstrated her interest in humanitarian reform 
However, by granting the nobles unlimited power over the serfs, she invalidated her reforms and the suffering 
of the peasants was greatly increased. With typical schizoid irrationality she planned and intrigued constantly 
for the safety and greatness of Russia and at the same time undermined her foreign policy by destructive internal 
measures. Her completely immoral behavior, even as an aged woman, further revealed her pathologically 
indifferent use of other human beings in satisfying her own desires 
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perphenazine 


onounced Trill’-ah-fon 


lafon 
full-range tranquilizer 


restores quiet behavior in 
anxiety and tension states 
ambulatory psychoneurotics 


agitated hospitalized psychotics 


+ mg. for mg. more active than other phenothiazines 
- high therapeutic index 
* significant hypotension, narrowing of visual fields 
and skin photosensitivity not reported 
- unexcelled relief from mild and severe 
nausea and vomiting 


Refer to Schering literature for specific information regarding in- 
dications, dosage, side effects, precautions and contraindications. 
TRILAFON — grey tablets of 2 mg. (black seal), 4 mg. (green seal) and 


8 mg. (blue seal), bottles of 50 and 500; 16 mg. (red seal), for hospital 
use, bottle of 500. 


SCHERING CORPORATION * BLOOMFIELD, NEW JERSEY 
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when tense living 


indigestion, 


or nausea is due to G.I. spasm 


TRADEMARK 


(Homatropine Methy!bromide) 


Provides the selective spasmolysis of homatropine methylbromide 
(1/30 as toxic as atropine) with virtual freedom from undesirable 
atropine effects. 


Each peach-colored tablet or teaspoonful of green elixir contains 
5 mg. homatropine methylbromide. 
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announcing 


(Iproniazid) ‘Roche’ 


Marsilid ‘Roche’ is a psychic energizer—the very opposite of a tranquilizer. 


It is useful not only for mild and severe depression but for stimulation of 


appetite and weight gain, and in chronic debilitating disorders. 


What is Marsilid? 


A. Marsilid (iproniazid) is an amine oxidase inhibitor which affects 


the metabolism of serotonin, epinephrine, norepinephrine and other amines. 


How does Marsilid act? 


A. Marsilid has a normal eudaemonic* rather than an abnormal eu- 


phoric effect; it promotes a feeling of well-being and increased vitality; it 


restores depleted energy and stimulates appetite and weight gain in chronic 


debilitating disorders. 


How soon is the effect of Marsilid apparent? 


A. Marsilid is a slow-acting drug. In mild depression it usually takes 7 


effect within a week or two; in severe psychotics, results may be apparent only 


after a month or more. 


What are the indications for Marsilid? 


A. Mild depression in ambulatory, non-psychotic patients; psychoses 


associated with severe depression or regression; stimulation of appetite and 


weight gain in debilitated patients; chronic debilitating disorders; stimulation 


*Eudaemonia is a feeling of well-being or happiness; in Aristotle's use, felicity resulting 
from life of activity in accordance with reason. 
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a psychic energizer 


(the opposite of a tranquilizer) 


of wound healing in draining sinuses (both tuberculous and non-tuberculous); 
adjunctive therapy in rheumatoid arthritis when associated with depressed 
psychomotor activity (Marsilid stimulates physical and mental activity, appetite 


and weight gain without objective joint changes). 


What is the dosage of Marsilid? 

yp. The daily dose of Marsilid should not exceed 150 mg (50 mg t.i.d.). 
In patients who are not hospitalized, the dosage should be reduced after 
the first 8 weeks to an average of 50 mg daily or less, for Marsilid is a 
cumulative drug. Like all potent drugs, Marsilid requires careful indi- 


vidual dosage adjustment. 


What are the potential side effects of Marsilid? 


yi m Side effects due to Marsilid are reversible upon reduction of dos- 
age or cessation of therapy. It may cause constipation, hyperreflexia, pares- 
thesias, dizziness, postural hypotension, sweating, dryness of mouth, delay in 


starting micturition, and impotence. 


When is Marsilid contraindicated? 


AA m Marsilid is contraindicated in overactive, overstimulated or agitated 
patients. Marsilid therapy should be discontinued two days before the use of 
ether anesthesia. It should not be given together with cocaine or meperidine. 
In patients with impaired kidney function, Marsilid should be used cautiously 


to prevent accumulation. Marsilid is not recommended in epileptic patients. 


How is Marsilid supplied? 


A. Marsilid is supplied in scored 50-mg, 25-mg and 10-mg tablets. 


MARSILID® PHOSPHATE — brand of iproniazid phosphate (1-isonicotinyl-2-isopropylhydrazine phosphate) 


HOFFMANN-LA ROCHE INC e NUTLEY 10 ¢ NEW JERSEY 
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Complaints: multiple 


Sensations: vague 


Many patients who present mul- 


tiple and vague complaints that 


are part of no defined syndrome 


or disorder respond extremely 


well to ‘Compazine’ therapy. 


A typical case is the one de- 


scribed below: 


Female, 27, anxiety neurosis with 


multiple complaints such as diz- 


ziness, vague abdominal pain, 


weight loss. Patient had a 3-year 


history of these disorders which 


Mental and Emotional disturbances had not responded to sedatives, 


antispasmodics, or other therapy. 


e * On ‘Compazine’ the paticnt’s 
O WW d 1 A) symptoms promptly disappeared, 
she felt much better and gained 


8 pounds. 


an agent remarkable for its 
Available: Tablets, A ls, S le® 
freedom from drowsiness and depressing effect 


sustained release capsules, Syrup and 


Suppositories. 


Smith Kline & French Laboratories, 
Philadelphia 


*T.M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
for prochlorperazine, $.K.F. 
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why Diietane is a good reason for you to re-examine the 


antihistamine you’re now using » Milligram for milligram, 
DIMETANE potency is unexcelled. piMeTanE has a therapeutic index unsurpassed by any 


other antihistamine—a relative safety unexceeded _[ pisgnosis No. of | Response ‘Side Effects 


Patients 


by any other antihistamine. DIMETANE, even in very ,,,...: | 
rhinitis and vaso- | 

low dosage, has been effective in certain patients in | 

angioneurotic 

edema Dizzy () 

whom other antihistamines have failed. Drowsiness, Allergic one 
dermatitis | Slight Drowsiness (2) 

Bronchial asthma | 


other side effects have been at the very minimum, _ | Pruritus 


Total 37 MCE, IDrowsin 


ess (5) 
» unexcelled antihistaminic action (1) 16-29% 


From the preliminary Dimetane Extentabs studies of three investigators. Further clinical investigations will be reported as completed. 
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OIMETANE 1S PARABROMDYLAMINE MALEATE — EXTENTABS 12 MG., TABLETS 4 MG., ELIXIR 2 MG. PER 5 CC. 


a blanket of allergic protection, covering 10-12 al Bens. 
hours —with just one Dimetane Extentab » DJMETANE or two to four teaspoonfuls 


° Elizir, three or four times daily. 
Extentabs protect patient for 10-12 hours on one tablet. "Gu Basar 


° ‘i or twice daily. 
= Periods of stress can be easily han- Children over 6—One tab. 
i or two teaspoonfuls Elizir t.i.d. 
dled with supplementary DIMETANE or q.i.d., o one Extentab q.12h. 
Children 3-6—% tab. 
Tablets or Elixir to obtain maxi- or one teaspoonful Elizir ¢.i.d. 
mum coverage. 


A. H. ROBINS CO., INC. 


Richmond, Virginia | Ethical Pharmaceuticals of Merit Since 1878 
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24-hour 
sulfa therapy 


single 


this tablet 
awhole 
sulfa dosage 
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(sulfamethoxypyridazine, Parke-Davis) 


The new Parke-Davis product, MIDICEL, represents the fulfillment of a long quest in sulfona- 
mide therapy—a long-acting antimicrobial agent that provides a sustained therapeutic effect 


with convenient low oral dosage. MIDICEL provides these long-sought clinical advantages: 


1-tablet-a-day convenience'*—no complicated regimens —no forgotten or omitted doses—no 
middle-of-the-night medication. rapid effect'**°— prompt absorption, good tissue diffusion, 
rapid therapeutic blood levels. prolonged action'”’—therapeutic blood and urine concentra- 
tions sustained day and night on 1-tablet-a-day. broad range antibacterial activity —exerts 
potent antibacterial action. Effective prolonged blood levels require only a fraction of the 
dosage usual for most other sulfonamides; especially valuable in urinary tract infections due 
to sulfonamide-sensitive organisms. well tolerated'®—hich solubility in acid urine, slow renal 
excretion, low acetylation and low dosage provide unusual freedom from crystalluria and 


other complications. 


Adult Dosage: Initial (first day) dosage: 2 tablets (1 Gm.) for mild or moderate infections, or 4 tablets (2 Gm.) for 
severe infections. Maintenance dosage: 1 tablet (0.5 Gm.) daily. 


Children’s Dosage: According to weight. 

Packaging: 0.5 Gm., quarter-scored tablets, bottles of 24 and 100. 

See literature for details of dosage and administration. 

Réferences: (1) Jackson, G. G., & Grieble, H. G.: Ann. New York Acad. Sc. 69:493, 1957. (2) Jones, W. F, & Finland, 


M.: Ibid. 69:473, 1957. (3) Lepper, M. H.; Simon, A. J., & Marienfeld, C. ].: Ibid. 69:485, 1957. (4) Ross, $.; Ahrens, 
W.E., & Zaremba, E. A.: Ibid. 69:501, 1957. (5) Walker, W. FE, & Hamburger, M.: Ibid. 69:509, 1957. 
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help reduce the pressures 
in your patients 


Raudixin provides gradual, 
sustained lowering of 

blood pressure in hypertensive 
patients, as well as a mild 
bradycardia. Hence, 

the work load of 

the heart is reduced. 


Squibb Whole Root Rauwolfia Serpentina 
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your patients 


Tranquilizing Raudixin helps relax 

the anxious hypertensive patient so that 
he is better able to cope with external 
pressures without being overwhelmed by 
them. By reducing these anxieties 

and tensions, Raudixin helps break the 
mental tension—hypertension cycle. 


“... often preferred to reserpine in pri- 
vate practice because of the additional 
activity of the whole root.” 

—— K. M.: Am. Pract. & Dig. Treatment 8:721 (May) 
Dosage: Two 100 mg. tablets once daily; 
may be adjusted within range of 50 to 
300 mg. Supply: 50 and 100 mg. tablets. 
Bottles of 100, 1000 and 5000. 


SQUIBB 


SQUIBB 
Squibb Quality— 
the Priceless 
Ingredient 
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patients rely upon 


SPECIFICALLY 
for petit mal 


METHSUXIMIDE> 
0.3 GRAM 


and psychomotor seizures 


CEHLONTIN xapszats 


(methsuximide, Parke-Davis) 


KAPSEALS 


PHELANTIN 


KAPSEALS 
DILANTIN 
SODIUM, 


MILONTIN? 


0.5 GRAM 


PARKE DAVIS &CO PARKE DAVIS & 
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PARKE, DAVIS & COMPANY 
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Clinical experience! indicates that CELONTIN: 
«provides effective control with minimal side effects in the treatment of 
petit mal and psychomotor epilepsy; 
° * «frequently checks seizures in patients refractory to other medications; 
«has not been observed to increase incidence or severity of grand mal 
attacks in patients with combined petit and grand mal seizures. 
° . Optimal dosage of CELONTIN should be determined by individual 
needs of each patient. A suggested dosage schedule is one 0.3 Gm. 
Kapseal daily for the first week. If required, dosage may be increased 
thereafter at weekly intervals, by one Kapseal per day for three weeks, 
to maximum total daily dosage of four Kapseals (1.2 Gm.). 
1. Zimmerman, FE T., and Burgemeister, B.: Arch. Neurol. & Psychiat. 72:720, 1954. 


2. Zimmerman, F. T., and Burgemeister, B.: ].A.M.A. 157:1194, 1955. 
3. Zimmerman, F. T.: Arch. Neurol. & Psychiat. 76:65, 1956. 


1 * 
the Parke-Davis family of anti-epileptics provides specificity 
: and flexibility in treatment for convulsive disorders 


for grand mal and psychomotor seizures 

DILANTIN® Sodium (diphenylhydantoin sodium, Parke-Davis) is supplied in a variety of 
forms —including Kapseals® of 0.03 Gm. and of 0.1 Gm. in bottles of 100 
and 1,000. 

PHELANTIN® Kapseals (Dilantin 100 mg., phenobarbital 30 mg., desoxyephedrine hydro- 

chloride 2.5 mg.), bottles of 100. 
for the petit mal triad 

CELONTIN® Kapseals (methsuximide, Parke-Davis), 0.3 Gm., bottles of 100, 

MILONTIN® Kapseals (phensuximide, Parke-Davis), 0.5 Gm., bottles of 100 and 1,000. 
MILONTIN Suspension, 250 mg. per 4 cc., 16-ounce bottles. 
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ADHERES TO ITSELF 


-will not slip or slide 


gauze. bandage loosens up 
and frays at edges, restricts | 
of joints. 


WAV Ordinary THE NEW WAY. Red Cross 
: ie connection whatever with American R s 


In the common cold, nasal allergies, sinus- 
itis, and postnasal drip, one timed-release 
Triaminic tablet brings welcome relief of 
symptoms in minutes. Running noses stop, 
clogged noses open—and stay open for 6 to 
8 hours. The patient can breathe again. 


With topical decongestants, “‘unfortu- 
nately, the period of decongestion is often 
followed by a phase of secondary reaction 
during which the congestion may be equal 
to, if not greater than, the original condi- 
tion... .”’* The patient then must reapply 
the medication and the vicious cycle is 
repeated, resulting in local overtreatment, 
pathological changes in nasal mucosa, and 
frequently “‘nose drop addiction.” 

Triaminic is not likely to cause secondary 
congestion, eliminates local overtreatment 
and consequent nasal pathology. 

*Morrison, L. F.: Arch. Otolaryng. 59:48-53 (Jan.) 1954. 


Each double-dose ‘‘timed-release”’ TRIAMINIC 
Tablet contains: 
Phenylpropanolamine hydrochloride 50mg. 


Pyrilamine maleate . . . . . . 25mg. 
Pheniraminemaleate. . . . . . 25mg. 


Dosage: 1 tablet in the morning, afternoon, and 
in the evening if needed. 


Each double-dose “timed-release” 
tablet keeps nasal passages 

clear for 6 to 8 hours — 

provides “around-the-clock” 
freedom from congestion on 

just three tablets a day 


first—the outer layer dissolves 
within minutes to produce 
3 to 4 hours of relief 


then—the inner core 
disintegrates to give 3 to 4 
more hours of relief 


Also available: Triaminic Syrup, for children and 
those adults who prefer a liquid medication. 


® 


“timed-release”’ 
tablets 


running noses.. and open stuffed noses orally 


SMITH-DORSEY - a division of The Wander Company - Lincoln, Nebraska - Peterborough, Canade 


THERAPY 


improves 86% of satints treated for premenstrual tension 


‘Ultran’ quickly allays anxiety, and patients tension headache, and senile agitated states, 
with premenstrual tension often improve. are similarly benefited. Your therapy for the 
Many other clinical conditions associated with “whole patient’? may be more effective when 
anxiety, such as insomnia, neurasthenia, psy- you include ‘Ultran’ in the regimen. 
chosomatic illnesses, emotional instability, 

menopause, anxiety states, pain (adjunct), | Pulvules of 300 mg.; usually 1 t.i.d. 

*Ultran’ (Phenaglycodol, Lilly) 


ELI LILLY AND COMPANY INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA, 
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FOOTSTEPS 


EVERAL vears ago Virginia C. Trenholm 
wrote “Footsteps on the Frontier.” ' She 
told in this collection of frontier stories 
of the coming of new people into the Far 

West of the United States, of their ideas and 
ideals, and of the new methods these frontiers- 
men brought with them into the distant country; 
she told of the impact of this fast-moving, excit- 
ing, and often tragic period on the immigrants 
and on the country they settled. The concept 
of the “third party” in medicine, new as it is on 
the rapidly changing frontier of medical eco- 
nomics, has many features in common with “Foot- 
steps on the Frontier.” It, too, is often fast-moving. 
exciting, and even, on occasion, tragic in its con- 
sequences. The complete history of the third party 
has yet to be written. It is still in the cauldron; 
it has yet to be poured into the mold. We can only 
consider the impact of the third party on the prac- 
tice of medicine in general. It is so variable in 
nature and interpretation throughout the field of 
medical economics that one is sorely tried at times 
to tell just where it begins or ends. 

The general public has become deeply interested 
in problems of health and welfare. This interest is 
world-wide and native not only to America. Prob- 
lems of medical care in England, Australia, and 
New Zealand, as well as in the Scandinavian coun- 
tries and many other areas, are frequently pre- 
sented in the public press. Not only is the general 
public interested, but, in the United States, all are 
familiar with the past and present activities of some 


political parties and of some individuals who have 
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ON THE FRONTIER 
SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE “THIRD PARTY” IN MEDICINE 


Raymond M. McKeown, M.D., Coos Bay, Ore. 


The medical profession has been shown re- 
peatedly the necessity for it to anticipate 
medical economic trends. They may be rudely 
awakened if the Forand bill is passed during 
this next session of Congress. The general 
public has become deeply interested in prob- 
lems of health and welfare and all are familiar 
with the past and present activities of some 
political parties and of some individuals who 
sought to enhance their political power and 
prestige by proposing schemes of national 
health socialization. The third party in medical 
economics is the term applied to some plan of 
providing medical care wherein premiums re- 
ceived for such care are paid by the patient 
to an intermediary and not directly to the 
physician who performs the medical service. 
The physician eventually receives compensa- 
tion for his services from the third party. 


sought to enhance their political power and prestige 
by proposing schemes of national health socializa- 
tion. In addition, the steadily increasing tenipo of 
expanding federal paternalism, particularly in 
realms of social security and in matters of public 
health, have contributed, along with other social 
and economic developments, to make the general 
public more conscious of its well-being than ever 
before in the history of the United States. Whether 
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the public has developed, simultaneously, a proper 
evaluation and awareness of the consequences of 
many of these projects is of critical importance. 
Students of medical economics are agreed that a 
fundamental demand exists for a factual educa- 
tional program directed to the people, and even to 
some physicians, to enable them more realistically 
to evaluate these proposals for more and more 
medical coverage. If existing prepaid medical plans 
in the United States, regardless of origin or admin- 
istration, did nothing in 1958 but disseminate wide- 
ly, through all available means of communication, 
factual information on these subjects, great good 
would result. 


The Third Party 


The third party in medical economics is not a 
new concept. Such a plan was described in ancient 
Greece. Commonly, the term is applied to some 
plan of providing medical care wherein premiums 
received for such care are paid by the patient to 
an intermediary and not directly to the physician 
who performs the medical service. The physician 
eventually receives compensation for his services 
from the third party. The third party can and does 
function in innumerable fashions. Its effectiveness 
is variable, both as it concerns the patient and as it 
concerns his physician. It may be a device used 
occasionally to provide and regulate medical serv- 
ice acceptable to the philosophy of the third party’s 
organization though not necessarily acceptable to 
the patient or physician. The nature and extent of 
this philosophy can be unlimited or, contrariwise, 
very narrow. Many believe an extreme example 
can be found in the words of a prominent social 
service director* written seven years ago: “Our 
standard of hospital and medical services within 
the next decade will require universal prepayment 
covering the entire cost of comprehensive medical 
services, as well as standards of care that bring 
modern diagnostic and treatment services within 
reach of every patient and every physician.” Lest 
one believe these words fell on barren ground, let 
me quote a professor of insurance * who, only last 
September, said, “There can never be a state of 
rest in the field of medical care; organized labor 
aspires to have all medical bills, large or small, 
paid, through the medium of health and welfare 
programs. To the maximum possible extent, the 
employee and his family should be freed from the 
burden of paying out-of-pocket, costs over and 
above what the plan provides for medical care. . . . 
Labor is unalterably opposed to the typical insur- 
ance concepts of deductibles, co-insurance, corri- 
dors, and the like.” From thoughts such as these 
there can be little doubt that a strong trend exists 
to provide complete medical coverage through a 
third party. The full extent of this demand remains 
to be determined. That it exists and is becoming 
vocal is unquestioned. 
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The medical profession has been shown repeat- 
edly the necessity for it to anticipate medical 
economic trends. A reasonable doubt prevails that 
too often full realization of this fundamental neces- 
sity is not achieved by many in the medical pro- 
fession. In those who have followed the trends in 
medical economics in Michigan and New Jersey, 
as well as in those several states wherein the 
United Mine Workers medical care plan operates, 
there is concern that physicians are too hesitant to 
engage in the practices of the market place when 
the requirement to do so confronts them. Failure 
to do so under some circumstances will lead the 
practitioners of medicine by necessity to finally 
accept the best offers of a third party whose in- 
terests may not accord with those of physicians. 
We shall, more and more, find it essential to deter- 
mine the medical needs of the general public and 
meet them by the most acceptable means at our 
disposal. To solve these problems will be neither 
simple nor quickly done. Great patience and under- 
standing on all sides must be present. 

The practice of medicine in realms of economics 
evolves slowly. Tradition is too firmly entrenched 
to be overcome in a moment—the prestige of the 
specialists, the dedication of the general prac- 
titioners, and the free choice of physicians. The 
preservation of a medical profession we have come 
to love and respect may well be at stake. We in 
medicine may eventually find our standards badly 
bent if not utterly unrecognizable unless we move 
with greater forethought and rapidity. Price,* in an 
excellent article entitled “The Health of the Nation,” 
believes that medical practice will change and a new 
type of family physician will emerge to take the 
place of the present general practitioner. The trend 
toward specialization will continue, he believes, 
with an increase in group practice and clinics. 
These clinics, he postulates, will be staffed and 
equipped to furnish complete care of the ambula- 
tory patient. But, most importantly, he believes 
that there still will be those who want the atten- 
tion of an individual for themselves and their fam- 
ilies and that to serve these a new type of family 
physician will emerge. His work will consist of 
internal medicine, pediatrics, and psychiatry, with 
office procedure in orthopedics, gynecology, and 
surgery. 

It could well be that the “beep” on our radio may 
be not only that of the Russian sputnik but also that 
of a new day in the United States, bringing with it 
a swift mutation in medical care. Fear may precipi- 
tate a positive action which all the spoken and 
written words of the past 50 years have failed to 
do. Riesman,’ in his book “The Lonely Crowd,’ 
describes this past trend which has moved at such 
an elephantine pace heretofore. He suggests at 
least one possible explanation for the change which 
Price has forecast. Riesman believes that a shift in 
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the United States from morals to morale, and from 
self reliance of the individual with independence 
and freedom to a dependence on the “peer group” 
has occurred. But Riesman finds the members of 
the peer group are themselves responsive to each 
other. To those who know of the United Mine 
Workers program, the peer group philosophy will 
have a familiar ring. The relation between the 
thinking of peer groups, clinics, and group practice 
may be more than casual. Ohmann,” who wrote an 
exceptionally fine article on the spiritual and ma- 
terialistic problems of modern business, agrees with 
Riesman and Price. However, Ohmann has a more 
realistic analysis, for he believes the trend towards 
bigness in the United States, whether it is in busi- 
ness, such as General Motors Corporation, or in 
medicine with its clinics, has contributed to the in- 
dividual’s insecurity and loss of individuality. He 
contends that the small business is being swallowed 
by the big and the big by the bigger. This, Ohmann 
thinks, affects the individual conversely, and he is 
getting smaller, more insignificant. and more de- 
pendent on larger social units. He concludes that, 
like it or not, we are becoming an administrative 
society, a planned and controlled society with ever 
increasing concentration of power. We have but to 
study the arguments for diagnostic and treatment 
centers contained in the present Burton-Hill bill to 
realize how far we have come. 

We will find that, in all considerations on future 
medical care, the presence of a third party will 
come to be acknowledged. Reliable foresight is 
given to none, but any of us can be guided by the 
stars in the heavens if we know their meaning. 
Dichter,” who has served the medical profession 
well as an analyst on several occasions, recently 
wrote a timely opinion on the relationships between 
the physician and his patient. “Medicine,” Dichter 
contends, “has lost its historical heritage of com- 
munity devotion and leadership because the doctor- 
patient contacts have not changed to fit comfort- 
ably into the continually changing pattern of life.” 
To restore the physician to his rightful place, 
Dichter believes the doctor should become an in- 
formed and leading participant in community life. 
“How otherwise,” he asks, “can the physician be 
made aware of and provide for changing social 
trends?” As Riesman, Ohmann, Price, Dichter, and 
many others have said of economic, social, and 
medical trends, let me add that unless the physician 
does become aware of and a participant in direct- 
ing these trends it will be done for him, whether 
he be specialist or general practitioner, whether he 
be with his peers in a group or a single person 
standing alone. 

The increasing demands from the public for 
more and ever more medical coverage pose a prob- 
lem of deep concern to those interested in the 
third party in medicine. It is a fundamental busi- 
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ness concept that the more service the customer 
requires the greater and higher the cost. Conceiv- 
ably, the present trend for more medical service 
could price many present plans of medical cov- 
erage out of the market. Continued to its ultimate, 
it might lead to complete socialization of medical 
care. Demos,” a modern philosopher teaching in 
one of the larger universities, wrote some two years 
ago on man’s expanding needs. He points out, 
“People agitate to get more—for themselves—be- 
cause they have become more enlightened. . . . The 
poor people of today are richer than the pharaohs 
of Egypt. . . . They live in cities with better streets, 
better sanitation, better schools, and better parks 
than any pharoah dreamt of. However,” he 
continues, “odd as it may seem no sooner do we 
cease being poor than we become poor once more 
because our scale of living has increased.” Demos 
rightly thinks that despite our wishing for more 
and ever more, “You never get something for noth- 


ing, in business or in life.” Demos develops an in- 
teresting approach to the “art” of medicine when 
he finally states, “Business as such creates material 


goods, and material goods can never be anything 
but things such as an automobile, a towering sky- 
scraper, a lowly house, or a mere suit of clothes. . . . 
Business, however, cannot create culture. It can- 
not stamp out culture on a press as it can an engine 
block. Only an artist can create a pastoral scene or 
a portrait; only an author can write a book; only a 
composer can create a symphony; and only a phy- 
sician can calm and comfort the mortal anguish of 
bereaved parents. These cultural creations are 
spiritual; they can never be the offspring of busi- 
ness.” Similarly, I say that no third party in medi- 
cine can ever market good physician-patient rela- 
tionships or the art of medicine. The art of medi- 
cine has no price tag. It will be found in no public 
market. It is what makes the practice of medicine 
unique. 

If the art of medicine has no price tag, the avail- 
ability and modes of distribution of medical care 
do. The art of medicine may well be a spiritua! 
value, a concept of culture. Distribution of medical 
care, in turn, may well be medical economics. 
Both are essential phases of medical practice. Some 
physicians possess one and some the other. Seldom 
do they possess all they might wish of both. There 
are some students of medical economics and social 
trends who contend physicians should completely 
enter the market place and be more realistic and 
less sentimental. Geiger® believes medical eco- 
nomics should be more realistic and asks, “Why 
has almost every change or innovation (including 
voluntary prepayment insurance and group prac- 
tice, which are now so fervently endorsed) been 
greeted initially with such passionate opposition? 
... One of the reasons for their opposition—not the 
most important reason, not the most serious, but 
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one reason—is tear of the consequences to the phy- 
sicians incomes and preferred working arrange- 
ments.” This, Geiger thinks, is completely wrong. 
He says, “Interest in making money is a perfectly 
legitimate aim. . . . The physician’s interests as an 
entrepreneur coexist with his activities as a healer 
and a social servant, and both must ultimately be 
subject to some degree of social regulation; there 
is no justifiable way of exempting one or the other 
so long as both the costs and the quality of medical 
care remain social problems.” Such thoughts, real- 
istic as they may be in medical economics, have 
little place in the art of medicine. It may be that 
all of us, all professions, all walks and types of 
mankind, are well along in deep and far reaching 
changes. Walter Lippman '® wrote of the Russian 
satellite, “This is a grim business—because a society 
can never stand still.” Nor can we in medicine 
stand still. We have work to do, and it may be high 
time to get on with it. 

The future course of the third party in medical 
care rests on the understanding and reaction of the 
medical profession. Our failure to meet the prob- 
lem will but lead us into irretrievable changes not 
of our choice. Niebuhr, in “The Cultural Crisis of 
Our Age,” says, “Men are both creative agents and 
creatures. They become destroyers when in their 
creativity they refuse to acknowledge their crea- 
turely limitation. . . . [Those satisfied with their lot] 
prefer a society in which freedom and initiative are 
preserved, [while those who are dissatisfied] pre- 
fer, if necessary, to sacrifice a degree of freedom 
for the sake of establishing minimal securities.” 
The power and extent of the third party will grow 
and increase as its provisions for physical security 
or health of the individual develop. Organized 
medicine can meet any challenge and provide for 
any type of medical coverage desired if the re- 
cipients provide the premiums. No third party can 
do more. In a few words, who pays the bill calls 
the tune. Our leaders in medical economics must 
show us the path. It is required of them that they 
provide us with a means to keep the third party in 
proper perspective, and it will be the activities of 
these leaders who will determine our “footsteps on 
the frontier” of medical care for the future. Let 
them lead us well, that our patients and that we 
as physicians may receive the vast benefits of re- 
search and improved medical care lying so near 
to us. 

Leadership, even statesmanship, is critically 
needed in the medical profession. Without it, we 
will be in for changes in medical practice of such 
far-reaching extent that the medical profession will 
be rendered completely and utterly submissive to 
the social structure. The medical profession in 
Michigan has recently passed through a_soul- 
searching study of its own activities in providing 
medical coverage for Michigan residents. Lichter,'* 
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one of the active leaders in the study, said of the need 
for continued study under adequate leadership, “If 
the medical profession is unwilling or unable to 
maintain leadership, powerful groups are eager to 
assume the initiative on an ever widening scale. . . . 
The third party in medicine can not be validly ob- 
jected to... .: A third party can pay for medical serv- 
ice without invading the traditional professional in- 
timacy between physician and patient. . . . Nothing 
but good can be expected when we present a plan 
providing all the elements of good medical cov- 
erage. The final success of the Michigan study 
remains to be determined, but a more thorough 
study in recent years of medical needs by a state 
group in organized medicine has seldom been made. 
Drucker,'* in “America’s Next 20 Years,” said, “Dur- 
ing the next 20 vears we will have to decide how 
to make medical and hospital coverage available 
to everyone.” No doubt some physicians believe 
the medical profession should hold itself aloof and, 
like the priest-physician of an earlier age, have 
nothing to do with the dust and squalor of the 
market place. They may be rudely awakened if the 
Forand bill * is passed during this next session of 
Congress. This is one of the most critical bills to be 
introduced into the House of Representatives since 
the Murray-Wagner-Dingell bill. It provides for 
medical and surgical coverage in the hospital for 
social security beneficiaries who, it is estimated, 
will number 9 million peoples. The point of par- 
ticular note is that this care is to be provided by 
the hospitals and the medical profession. This bill 
has the approval of President George Meany of 
the A. F. L.-C. 1. O. and unnamed others. The third 
party in the Forand bill would be the hospitals. 
The precise extent of the hospital coverage re- 
mains vague at present. It is possible, but not 
probable, that hospitals may even find it in their 
interest to provide physicians and surgeons to im- 
plement the operation of the plan. This bill will 
be popular with those who do not understand its 
full impact. The Forand bill could well provide the 
mournful bell tolling out the final hours of freedom 
of medical practice in America. 

Last winter, while on an eastern business trip, 
it was my privilege to stand with many others and 
listen to that great poet, Robert Frost, read from 
his works before a silent, attentive audience packed 
into the small auditorium of a New England col- 
lege. The weather outside was sharp and crisp; the 
ground was covered with snow. The stars were 
bright in the dark blue sky. The venerable white- 
haired Frost read the poem, “Stopping by Woods 
on a Snowy Evening,” which ended: 


“The woods are lovely, dark and deep. 
But I have promises to keep, 

And miles to go before I sleep, 

And miles to go before I sleep.” 
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I thought of the green hills of Oregon across the 
continent and of the many things we have to do 
before we sleep. We have a great and glorious 
profession. Let us serve it well and honorably. We, 
too, have promises to keep. 

510 Hall Building. 
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Scleroderma is a generalized disease of connec- 
tive tissue characterized by a loss of ground- 
substance and an increase in the amount of col- 
lagen. The skin invariably has a loss of elasticity 
with thinning and atrophy of the epidermis. In- 
volvement of parenchymal organs results in the 
replacement of parenchymal tissue by collagen. 
The increase in collagen in the lungs, for example, 
produces a reduction in their elastic properties. 
Scleroderma is a chronic disease of unknown cause 
associated with remissions and relapses. No con- 
sistently successful therapy has been reported for 
its management. 

Relaxin has been prepared from an extract of 
the ovaries of pregnant sows. It has also been iso- 
lated from rabbit placentas and from corpora lutea 
of sows. It was first discovered in the serum of 
pregnant rabbits in 1926 by Hisaw, who noted, 
upon the injection of such serum into virgin guinea 
pigs, the interesting property of the production of 
relaxation of the pubic symphysis.' In the rat, re- 
laxin, in combination with estrogen, produces 
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USE OF RELAXIN IN THE TREATMENT OF SCLERODERMA 


Gus G. Casten, M.D. 


Robert J. Boucek, M.D., Miami, Fla. 


No consistently successful therapy has been 
reported for scleroderma, a chronic disease of 
unknown cause associated with remissions 
and relapses. Relaxin therapy has been found 
to influence to a significant degree certain 
distressing features of scleroderma and there- 
in represents a therapeutic advance. The de- 
gree of improvement noted varied consider- 
ably, but several patients were sufficiently 
benefited to enable return to gainful occupa- 
tion. Relief of vasospasm, healing of trophic 
ulceration, and increase in skin elasticity were 
the most striking results. Other manifestations 
of the disease were not materially improved 
by relaxin treatment 


changes in the histology and in certain biochemical 
aspects of connective tissue other than the sym- 
physial or other pelvic connective tissue. 

During studies of the effects of certain hormones 
on connective tissue in the rat, it became apparent 
that relaxin increased the elasticity of the skin in 
vivo. The possibility of the use of relaxin in pa- 
tients suffering from loss of cutaneous elasticity, 


and 
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i. e., scleroderma, was thus suggested. Since De- 
cember, 1954, the hormone, relaxin, has been used 
in the treatment of 23 patients with scleroderma, 
and the observations accumulated during this pe- 
riod constitute the basis of this report. Our pre- 
liminary studies were reported in 1955 and 1956.’ 


Material 


Twenty-three patients at different stages of 
scleroderma, proved by biopsy, were studied for 
periods of from 6 to 30 months. Fourteen of the 
patients were classified as having acrosclerotic, 
eight, generalized, and one, localized manifesta- 
tions (morphea). Frequently the differentiation be- 
tween acrosclerotic and generalized manifestations 
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represented a rapidly progressing, generalized, fatal 
form of scleroderma. The duration of the disease 
in the remainder of the females was between 2 
and 20 years with a mean of approximately 6 years. 
In the males, the duration of the disease was be- 
tween 3 and 19 years with an average of 8 years. 
Of the 23 patients, three females and four males 
had manifestations of cardiac involvement, four 
females and five males had pulmonary involvement, 
two females had renal involvement, and six females 
and three males had sclerodactylia. Five females 
and three males showed roentgenographic evidence 
of esophageal stricture. Six females and two males 
presented symptoms of esophagitis without roent- 
genographic demonstration of abnormality. 


TABLE 1.—Manifestations of Scleroderma Responding to Relaxin Therapy 


Raynaud's 
Phenomenon 
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All patients except in case 3 


was not sharply defined because of overlapping of 
the signs and symptoms of the different forms of 
the disease. The group consisted of 15 females 
and § males. One female was Negro. Of the pa- 
tients classified as having generalized progressive 
scleroderma, four were males and four females. 
The case of morphea occurred in a female. 

The patients’ ages ranged from 21 to 58 vears 
in the females and from 21 to 56 years in the males. 
Seven of the females were in their fifth or sixth 
decade, while four were less than 40 years of age. 
Two of the male patients were 50 and 45 years old, 
and the remainder were less than 40 years of age. 

The duration of the disease in the females ranged 
from 4 months to 20 years. The patient in whom 
the disease had been present for only four months 


were white. + Therapy continues at time of writing except where indicated 


Relaxin in a saline solution or in a slowly ab- 
sorbed gelatin base was obtained in a multiple- 
injection ampul for parenteral use. The hormone 
was administered subcutaneously or intramuscu- 
larly. Depending on batch potency, each milliliter 
of relaxin (Releasin) contained from 10 to 20 mg. 
of active material. 


Results 


No response to an arbitrarily selected daily dose 
of 10 mg. of relaxin given subcutaneously was ob- 
served in the first patient to be treated with relaxin, 
in December, 1954, after a two-week trial period. 
During this time, the patient was given estrogens 
daily by mouth. The dose of relaxin was doubled, 
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and an improvement in the Raynaud's phenomenon 
was noted. After three weeks of treatment, the 
patient observed a loosening of the skin of the face. 

It has been clearly shown in animals that the 
relaxation of the pubic symphysis by relaxin is en- 


hanced by a priming period in which estrogens are 
administered prior to relaxin. This principle was 
empirically used in the oral administration of 1.25 


mg. of conjugated estrogenic substances (Premarin 
to all patients for two weeks prior to or simulta- 
neous with the institution of relaxin therapy. In the 
regimen of treatment, the saline solution of relaxin 
was given in amounts of 20 mg. twice daily for one 
to two weeks and then the gelatin preparation was 
substituted in amounts of approximately 10 mg. 
intramuscularly daily. In order to maintain the 
effects of relaxin it was found necessary to admin- 
ister the hormone daily or every other day. Bene- 
ficial effects from the hormone injections were 
usually not evident until the patient had been re- 
ceiving therapy for three to five weeks. 

The observations made on the 23 patients with 
scleroderma receiving treatment are summarized 
in table 1. Relaxin appears to influence favorably 


Fig. 1 (case 18).—A, painful trophic ulcer, present con- 
stantly for three years, on third finger of right hand. Sympa- 
thectomy and rhizotomy were of no benefit. B, healed ulcer 
after five weeks of relaxin therapy. 


the following features of scleroderma: (1) Ray- 
naud’s phenomenon, (2) trophic ulceration, and (3) 
generalized skin tightness. Eighteen of the 21 pa- 
tients with a significant degree of Raynaud's phe- 
nomenon noted improvement after treatment for 
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three to five weeks. The improvement, which was 
transitory in nature, began two to three hours fol- 
lowing the injection of 20 mg. of the saline solution 
of relaxin and persisted for seven to eight hours. 
When relaxin in the slowly absorbed gelatin base 
was given, the reduction of the vasospastic phe- 
nomenon was maintained for 24 hours or longer. 


Fig. 2 (case 2).—A, purulent, painful, progressive trophic 
ulceration, of two months’ duration, on fifth finger of left 
hand. B, ulcer after 18 days of relaxin therapy 


With some of the even more slowly absorbed 
agents, the effect persisted for two to three days. 
In only two cases was Raynaud’s phenomenon 
completely ameliorated while the patients received 
relaxin. 

Of the 18 patients with trophic ulcers, 14 noted 
marked improvement. The majority of the patients 
observed complete healing of the ulcers. One of 
the patients (case 18) had a chronic ulcer of three 
years duration on the tip of the third finger of the 
right hand (fig. 1). The ulcer was exquisitely pain- 
ful, and the patient was hospitalized on two occa- 
sions for management of addiction to morphine 
and of the side-effects of bromides. He had had 
two sympathectomies and a rhizotomy in unsuc- 
cessful attempts to control pain. Within a period of 
four to five weeks after the institution of relaxin, 
the ulcer healed and has remained asymptomatic 
over the 14 months prior to the time of writing. 
The more superficial and extensive ulcerations in 
the patient in case 2 (fig. 2) were almost entirely 
healed after 18 days of therapy. Complete healing 
occurred within 30 days. 
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Generalized skin tightness was observed in 22 
of the patients, and, after treatment, 16 noted a 
softening and loosening of the skin, particularly of 
the face and upper extremities. It is of interest 
that all of the patients with generalized skin tight- 
ness noted that the onset of skin loosening was at 
the site of relaxin injection, i. e., the buttocks, with 
a widespread effect commencing several days or 
weeks later. In only one instance (case 3) did the 
skin return to a normal texture. In some of the 
patients the changes in the elasticity of the skin 
was quantitated by the technique of Sodeman and 
Burch *; the results of these measurements are 
presented in table 2. It was seen that the skin was 
not uniformly loosened. The skin of the hands and 
feet was not altered to any significant extent. The 
flexion contracture deformities of the hands _re- 
sulting from the skin tightness, termed sclero- 
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Other manifestations of scleroderma, such as 
renal, pulmonary, or myocardial failure, were un- 
altered by relaxin treatment. Two years’ continuous 
therapy did not affect the manifestations of con- 
gestive heart failure associated with intraventricular 
block in one patient (case 18) in whom an excellent 
return of skin elasticity occurred. 

Four patients died during the course of this study. 
The patient in case 2 died in the fourth month of her 
third pregnacy while on relaxin therapy, although 
she had experienced marked relief of Raynaud's 
symptoms, healing of trophic ulcers, and loosening 
of the skin. Autopsy revealed widespread sclero- 
dermal involvement of the heart, lungs, kidneys, 
and esophagus, associated with an inevitable in- 
complete abortion. The immediate cause of death 
was presumably acute pulmonary edema. The pa- 
tient in case 10, with rapidly fatal scleroderma 


TABLE 2.—Measurement of Skin Elasticity? 


Measurement us Forearm 

Relaxin Therapy Date Right 
Before 

After 

Improvement, “% 

After 

Improvement, ‘ 

Betore 

After 

Improvement, ‘ 

After 

Improvement, % 

Before 

After 

Improvement, ‘ 

Betore 

After 

Improvement, % 

Before 

After 

Improvement, ‘ 

Before 

After 

Improvement, 


Case No. 


Right Lett 


Measurement Site 


Hand Pretibia Foot 


Forehead Right el Right Lett 


0.20 25 


* Measurement is in centimeters of skin stretch per 100 Gm. of foree 
+ Measurements in left anterior chest were 0.10 em. before and 0.30 em 
were 0.10 em. before and 0.40 em. after treatment, with 3006, improvement 


dactylia, were not affected by prolonged adminis- 
tration of relaxin. Repeated measurements of skin 
elasticity indicated that after the initial improve- 
ment no further increase in measurable skin elas- 
ticity occurred. This was true in spite of continued 
therapy for six to eight months or in spite of an 
increase in the dose of relaxin. The involvement of 
facial, oral, and temporomandibular joint tissue 
with resultant limitation of mouth opening was 
frequently benefited. In case 18, before treatment 
was started the patient’s mouth permitted intro- 
duction of only two fingers; after relaxin therapy, 
three fingers could be introduced with ease. 

Withdrawal of relaxin caused a return within 
3 to 10 days of the Raynaud’s phenomenon and 
the skin tightness. The clinical impression was 
that the symptoms returned in a more severe state 
than prior to therapy. In all instances, the condi- 
tions responded favorably to subsequent relaxin 
administration. 


on 5 em, of skin 
after treatment, with 2007 improvement; measurements in epigastrium 


resulting from acute renal, pulmonary, and cardiac 
failure, failed to respond to large doses of relaxin 
(40 mg. three times daily) given over a period of 
two weeks. Of interest was the effect of relaxin on 
Raynaud’s phenomenon in this patient, which had 
been precipitated by the coldness of the oxygen 
tent. While the patient received relaxin, the vaso- 
spastic phenomenon disappeared. The patient in 
case 13 experienced marked improvement in skin 
and angiospastic symptoms during a_ six-month 
period of relaxin therapy and then stopped the 
treatment. She died one year later in another city, 
reportedly because of malnutrition associated with 
catatonic schizophrenia. The patient in case 20 
died of congestive heart failure of one month’s 
duration, presumably as a result of scleroderma. 
He had been on relaxin therapy 10 months at the 
time of death and had marked remission in skin 
tightness, Raynaud’s phenomenon, and _ digital 
ulceration. 


‘ 
age 
| 
’ 
Red be: 
re 
) 0.15 0.10 0.15 0,20 
0.25 0.30 0.30 0.30 
ps 
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Roentgenographic evidence of esophageal con- 
striction was not changed by relaxin therapy. One 
patient (case 1) continued to have progressive 
esophageal constriction in spite of continued relaxin 
therapy and eventually had esophageal resection 
for complete obstruction. Five of eight patients 
with esophagitis had slight relief during relaxin 
treatment. 

The side-effects of relaxin therapy were not of 
major importance. In three of the female patients, 
menorrhagia occurred during the first few men- 
strual periods following the onset of therapy. Ther- 
apy was either discontinued or the dose reduced 
during the period of menorrhagia. One patient 
noted distressing local reactions to the injections 
and refused further therapy. Usually the local 
reactions were managed symptomatically and dis- 
appeared with continued therapy. While on con- 
tinuous relaxin therapy, the patient in case 18 noted 
gynecomastia, which disappeared after the dose of 
the hormone was reduced. Three patients noted 
weakness while receiving relaxin, and this was 
sufficiently distressing in the patient in case 16 to 
cause discontinuance of therapy. 

No alterations in laboratory examinations of the 
blood or urine were observed in patients receiving 
relaxin therapy for two or more years. The serum 
studies included complete blood cell counts and 
the determination of serum protein, albumin and 
globulin, calcium phosphorus, nonprotein 
nitrogen, and cholesterol values and blood sugar 
levels. Further special examinations of the thyroidal 
function, such as determination of radioactive 
iodine (I'*') excretion, the protein-bound iodine 
level, and the basal metabolic rate, indicated that 
the thyroid was not affected by relaxin therapy. 
Adrenal function, as indicated by the eosinophilic 
response to intravenous corticotropin the 
urinary excretion of 17-ketosteroids and 11-oxyste- 
roids, was not altered by relaxin therapy. 

Relaxin therapy was ineffective as an antiphlo- 
gistic. In the patient in case 8, scleroderma coexisted 
with rheumatoid involvement of the joints, and no 
effect on the synovial inflammation was observed. 
As in the uncomplicated cases of scleroderma, in- 
creasing the daily dose of relaxin failed to augment 
its effects and did not depress the inflammatory 
reaction in this patient. Therapy was discontinued. 

The combination of corticosteroids or testosterone 
with relaxin appeared to cause a blocking of the 
relaxin effect and resulted in a return of the Ray- 
naud’s phenomenon or an increase of skin stiffness. 
This important clinical observation was apparent 
early in the course of study, necessitating cessation 
of such therapy prior to the institution of relaxin 
treatment. Recent work has shown a complete 
blocking by cortisone acetate of the increase in 
water content of the uterus produced by relaxin in 
the rat.° 
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Skin biopsies were obtained in a large number of 
the patients before and during relaxin therapy. 
Eighteen of the patients had had previous skin 
biopsies from sites of obvious scleroderma in the 
extremities in order to establish the diagnosis, and 
the patients had experienced healing difficulties. 
For this reason, the abdominal site was selected 
for the study of the effect of relaxin on the skin. 
The biopsies were examined by Dr. Thomas M. 
Scotti, and the findings were inconclusive. In some 
cases, the rete pegs appeared to return to a more 
normal state, and, in a few cases, the appearance 
of aminosalicylic acid around the collagen fibers 
was observed. However, none of these changes 
were consistently found. 


Comment 


The 23 patients studied had all been subjected 
to various forms of therapy prior to relaxin treat- 
ment. One female and 5 males had been sub- 
jected to sympathectomy. Seven females and four 
males had prolonged periods of corticosteroid 
therapy. None of the currently advocated pro- 
cedures afforded the patients any appreciable 
degree of improvement. Our experience is in agree- 
ment with that of others in that management of 
scleroderma by any reported means is inconclusive 
and unsatisfactory.’ 

Relaxin therapy has been found to influence to 
a significant degree certain distressing features of 
scleroderma and therein represents a therapeutic 
advance. The degree of improvement noted varied 


considerably, but several patients were sufficiently 
benefited to enable return to gainful occupation. 


The relief of vasospasm and healing of trophic 
ulceration were the most striking results. Othe 
manifestations of the disease were unaltered by 
relaxin treatment. 

The hormone relaxin influences connective tissue 
other than that found in and around the genital 
tract. In fact, connective tissue developed in a 
distant site, such as the Ivalon sponge-implant in 
the rat, is influenced by the parenteral administra- 
tion of relaxin. In this in vivo cultivated connective 
tissue, relaxin treatment caused an increase in the 
number of mast cells, an alteration in the mor- 
phology of the mast cells, a change in the water 
content, a reduction in the rate of in vitro choles- 
terol synthesis, and an alteration of the collagen 
fibers.” Relaxin has been reported to depolymeriz« 
the ground-substance of the symphysial connective 
tissue.” Thus, many aspects of connective tissue 
are influenced by the hormone relaxin. 

The manner in which the hormone relaxin in- 
fluences the connective tissue of the patient with 
scleroderma can only be speculated on at this 
time. The response of the vasospastic feature of the 
disease, the Raynaud’s phenomenon, to relaxin 
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treatment suggests that a vasodilator effect may be 
operating. However, relaxin does not have the 
immediate vasodilatory effect of a substance acting 
through a neurogenic mechanism or directly on 
the vessel wall. The delay in the response to relaxin, 
ec. g., three to five weeks of therapy before an effect 
on the Raynaud's phenomenon is noted, probably 
indicates an indirect action. The character of this 
reaction is unknown but may be related to the 
action of relaxin on the mast cell. The metachro- 
matic granules of the mast cell are thought to be 
the source of histamine. The number of mast cells 
is increased in the biopsy specimen of connective 
tissue after relaxin administration, and the meta- 
chromatic granules are decreased in number. Re- 
laxin also appears to increase the number of capil- 
laries of the symphysis pubis.” and a_ similar 
phenomenon may be produced in the skin. 

The response of trophic ulcerations to relaxin 
may be related to the depolymerization of the 
ground-substance in connective tissue, which might 
permit more rapid diffusion of substances from the 
vascular tree. Furthermore, skin nutrition may be 
improved by an increase of its vascular supply as 
observed by the amelioration of vasospasm. Trophic 
ulcerations complicating ischemic peripheral vascu- 
lar diseases, such as thromboangiitis obliterans and 
arteriosclerosis obliterans, have responded favor- 
ably to the administration of relaxin and will be 
the subject of a future report. It therefore appears 
that relaxin administration augments the vascular 
supply to the skin in a manner not understood at 
this time. 

The loosening of the skin of patients with sclero- 
derma may be related to the action of relaxin on 
the collagen fiber. The administration of relaxin 
causes a marked increase in the radioactive carbon 
(C'')-labeled glycine in the connective tissue of the 
symphysis pubis of the rat.'® Relaxin treatment 
alters the internal structure of rat collagen so that 
it is more susceptible to dilute acetic acid solu- 
bilization and also reduces the density of the colla- 
gen fibers in a sponge biopsy in an irregular fashion. 
Relaxin injections reduced the content of collagen 
in new connective tissue evidenced in sponge 
biopsy of the rat.'' Thus, the loosening of the skin 
of patients with scleroderma may be related to an 
effect of relaxin upon collagen, a substance which 
accumulates excessively in the connective tissue of 
these patients. 


Summary 


Parenteral injection of relaxin has been used for 
periods of from 6 to 30 months in the treatment of 
23 patients with scleroderma. Significant improve- 
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ment in skin tightness, Raynaud's phenomenon. 
and trophic ulceration has been observed as a 
result of the administration of relaxin, representing 
a significant advance in the therapy of this disease. 
Other manifestations are unaltered by relaxin treat- 
ment. No toxic or undesirable side-effects have 
been observed. 
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In recent years positive-negative pressure me- 
chanical ventilators have been emploved with in- 
creasing frequency to maintain adequate respiratory 
exchange in anesthetized patients. It is mandatory 
for the efficient functioning of such mechanical 
ventilators that the patient be rendered apneic. 
Until now, apnea has been produced in relatively 
light planes of anesthesia by the administration 
of large doses of neuromuscular blocking agents, 
hyperventilation, or a combination of both. A logical 
alternate method for the production of apnea is 
the depression of the respiratory center, which can 
be achieved with comparative ease by the use of 
narcotic analgesics. This method was previously 
not suitable for clinical application, because such 
apnea was uncontrollable. However, recent studies 
with the narcotic antagonists nalorphine ( Nalline ) 
hydrochloride and levallorphan (Lorfan) tartrate 
have demonstrated that narcotic-induced respira- 
tory depression can be counteracted promptly and 
reliably by these agents, both in anesthetized pa- 
tients ' and in unanesthetized subjects.” This fortui- 
tous development, which made it possible to termi- 
nate at will the apnea resulting from the use of a 
narcotic analgesic, constitutes the basis for the 
method of narcotic-induced controllable apnea, the 
details of which will be described in this paper, 
together with our clinical experiences with the 
new technique. The method, whose theoretical 
background has been dis« ussed elsewhere, involves 
the production of apnea by the administration of 
a comparatively large dose of alphaprodine ( Nisen- 
til) hydrochloride and, at the end of surgery, the 
termination of such apnea by the injection of 
levallorphan. Other agents used include muscle 
relaxants and, when needed, antagonists of curari- 
form drugs to counteract residual depression of 
the tidal volume at the end of surgery. 

The study group comprised 219 consecutive pa- 
tients—93 males and 126 females—who underwent 
various intraperitoneal operations. Their ages 
ranged from 20 to 73 vears, with an average age 
of 50 vears. In these cases, mechanical ventilators 
in conjunction with narcotic-induced controllable 
apnea were employed (patients with controlled 
respiration ). A similar group which was previously 
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APNEA IN ANESTHESIA 


The use of mechanical ventilators makes it 
necessary to render the patient apneic. The 
technique of using muscle relaxants to accom- 
plish this aim has several disadvantages. One 
of the main disadvantages is the potential 
masking of inadequate planes of general 
anesthesia by the total neuromuscular block- 
ade. The advent of narcotic antagonists made 
a new approach possible. Not only is the 
apnea produced by narcotic analgesics 
readily and predictably reversible but also the 
depth of general anesthesia is enhanced. Al- 
though this technique has bee» successfully 
employed in a large series of cases, it must 
still be considered in the experimental stage. 


reported ' and which comprised 321 cases served 
as control, The respiration of the latter patients, 
in whom mechanical ventilators were not used 
and who received alphaprodine for supplementa- 
tion, was manually assisted (patients with assisted 
respiration ). 


Management of Anesthesia 


Patients were given premedication with 50 to 
100 mg. of pentobarbital (Nembutal) sodium ad- 
ministered orally or intramuscularly 90 to 120 min- 
utes before surgery and with a combination of 
50 to 100 mg. of meperidine (Demerol) hydro- 
chloride (or 5 to 10 mg. of morphine sulfate ) and 
0.3 to 0.4 mg. of scopolamine hydrobromide ad- 
ministered subcutaneously 45 to 60 minutes prior 
to the induction of anesthesia. When the patient 
arrived at the operating room, an intravenous in- 
fusion of 5% dextrose in saline solution or 5% dex- 
trose in water was started, with use of an 18-gauge 
needle. The patient's mouth and pharynx were 
topically anesthetized with a 1% tetracaine ( Ponto- 
caine) hydrochloride solution, All subsequent in- 
jections were administered through the rubber 
sleeve of the infusion tubing. 

For induction of anesthesia, a dose of thiopental 
( Pentothal ) administered, 
which allowed the introduction of an oropharyn- 
geal airway without the patient’s resistance. Five 
liters of 4:1 nitrous oxide-oxygen mixture was then 
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administered by face mask. After the presence of 
regular respirations was ascertained, a dose of 
succinylcholine (Anectine) chloride, 0.6 mg. per 
kilogram of body weight, was injected over a 30- 
second period. Subsequently, the patients were 
hyperventilated for 30 seconds with 100% oxygen. 
After this, the cords were exposed by direct laryn- 
goscopy and sprayed with 1% tetracaine, and a suit- 
able, cuffed endotracheal tube was introduced under 
direct vision. One hundred per cent oxygen was 
then administered for 20 to 30 seconds by manual 
compression of the reservoir bag of the anesthesia 
machine. During this time, the cuff was inflated 
to obtain closure and the endotracheal tube was 
fixed securely. When spontaneous respiratory activ- 
ity returned, a dose of alphaprodine, 1 mg. per 
kilogram of body weight, was administered, except 
in a few debilitated or elderly patients to whom 
one-half or two-thirds of this dose was given. 

Early in the study, the alphaprodine was injected 
as a single dose over a period of 60 seconds. How- 
ever, it soon became evident that at this dosage 
level, alphaprodine, if preceded by a sleeping dose 
of thiopental, frequently caused a marked fall of 
blood pressure and a slowing of the pulse rate. 
Consequently, later in the study the dose of alpha- 
prodine, 1 mg. per kilogram of body weight, was 
administered in three divided doses of 0.5 mg., 
0.25 mg., and 0.25 mg. per kilogram of body weight 
given over a 5-to-10-minute period. After a sleep- 
ing dose of thiopental, apnea usually developed 
after a total dose of alphaprodine, 0.5 to 0.75 mg. 
per kilogram of body weight. This is in accordance 
with our previous experience.'” 

When apnea developed, a mechanical ventilator 
was included in the anesthetic circuit in place of 
the reservoir bag of the anesthesia machine, and 
a Bennett ventilation meter was inserted distal to 
the inspiratory valve. The mechanical ventilator 
was set to deliver the previously selected tidal 
volume. The actual delivery of this volume was 
controlled by the ventilation meter. To allow for 
the compression of gases and the expansion of the 
corrugated tubing, the tidal volume chosen was 
about 100 ml. greater than the patient's normal 
tidal volume, determined from the nomogram of 
Radford and associates.’ The respiratory rate was 
adjusted to 16 to 20 per minute. The inspiratory 
speed was so selected that the inspiration was as 
fast as possible without being “jerky.” The positive 
pressure used was the minimum capable of deliver- 
ing the desired tidal volume. The negative pressure 
employed was 4 to 6 mm. Hg. 

After the mechanical ventilator was connected, 
four or five liters of 3:1 or 4:1 nitrous oxide-oxygen 
mixture was used for six to eight minutes. There- 
after, both gases were administered according to 
a previously described technique” at a flow rate 
of 500 ml. per minute. 
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A continuous drip of an 0.16% solution of suc- 
cinylcholine was initiated as soon as the patient 
became apneic after the administration of alpha- 
prodine. In the selection of a drip rate which would 
give adequate muscular relaxation, the anesthesi- 
ologist was guided by the effect of the initial dose 
of succinylcholine, 0.6 mg. per kilogram of body 
weight, and by the size, muscularity, age, and sex 
of the patient. Before the opening of the peritoneal 
cavity, the dose of succinylcholine was kept some- 
what below that estimated to produce adequate 
relaxation. After the peritoneum had been opened, 
the drip rate was adjusted to the minimum that 
would give sufficient relaxation. 

In some patients the procedure was modified by 
employing tubocurarine hydrochloride or gallamine 
(Flaxedil) triethiodide instead of succinylcholine. 
The initial dose of tubocurarine was usually 0.25 
mg. per kilogram of body weight and that of galla- 
mine 1.25 mg. per kilogram of body weight. With 
the use of the latter muscle relaxants, the initial 
fractional doses of alphaprodine were injected after 
endotracheal intubation, without awaiting the re- 
turn of spontaneous respiratory activity. Additional 
fractional doses of tubocurarine or gallamine were 
administered as required for the maintenance of 
adequate relaxation. The magnitude of these addi- 
tional doses was one-quarter to one-third of the 
initial doses. 

In still other cases muscular relaxation was ac- 
complished by the combined use of succinylcholine 
and tubocurarine or gallamine. The regimen of 
these patients was the same as that described for 
those who received succinylcholine as the sole 
agent for relaxation, except that after 45 minutes 
the continuous drip of succinylcholine was stopped 
and relaxation maintained by tubocurarine or galla- 
mine. In these patients the initial dose of tubo- 
curarine was 0.15 mg. per kilogram of body weight 
and that of gallamine was 0.75 mg. per kilogram 
of body weight. Additional fractional doses of 
these agents, one-third to one-half of the initial 
doses, were given as required. This method is 
based on the development of increased sensitivity 
to nondepolarizing neuromuscular blocking agents 
after prolonged administration of depolarizing 
drugs.” The details of this method will be de- 
scribed elsewhere. 

With all three variant techniques used for main- 
tenance of muscular relaxation, additional fractional 
doses of alphaprodine were given as required, The 
indications for the need of supplementary doses 
of alphaprodine included a slight movement of 
the patient's head, wrinkling of the forehead, open- 
ing of the eyes, lacrimation, a rise of blood pressure 
or pulse rate, excessive diaphoresis, a slight expira- 
tory wheeze, or a decrease of the patient’s com- 
pliance in the absence of other causes. Early during 
anesthesia additional doses of alphaprodine (10 
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to 40 mg.) had to be administered at intervals 
of 15 to 25 minutes. Later these increments of 
alphaprodine could be decreased and the intervals 
between supplementary doses lengthened. Addi- 
tional doses of thiopental were needed in a few 
patients who were resistant to alphaprodine and 
in whom the level of anesthesia suddenly became 
too light. As a rule, further doses of alphaprodine 
and of long-acting muscle relaxants were not re- 
quired after the start of the peritoneal closure. The 
succinvlcholine drip was discontinued when the 
peritoneum was closed. 

At termination of surgery, manually controlled 
respiration with 100% oxygen was instituted. At 
the same time a dose of levallorphan, 0.02 mg. per 
kilogram of body weight, was injected. Three min- 
utes later, the tracheobronchial tree was aspirated. 
This invariably produced coughing and, if sponta- 
neous respiratory activity had not been previously 
resumed, it started after this procedure. After 
removal of the endotracheal tube, the respiratory 
rate and depth were carefully observed. If the rate 
was below 16 per minute, an additional small dose 
of levallorphan (0.4 to 0.6 mg.) was administered. 
If the depth of respiration seemed inadequate, the 
tidal volume was measured with the Bennett ven- 
tilation meter. If the resulting value was below 
the patient’s normal tidal volume, due to residual 
paralysis of the respiratory muscles, respiration was 
manually assisted until an adequate depth of respi- 
ration returned, After the use of long-acting re- 
laxants, this was facilitated by the injection of 
edrophonium (Tensilon) chloride, of neostigmine 
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Fig. 1.—Average milligram-per-minute thiopental require- 
ments of 219 patients in whom mechanical ventilators were 
used in conjunction with narcotic-induced controllable apnea 
and of 321 patients who served as controls. 


(Prostigmin) methylsulfate (0.02 mg. per kilogram 
of body weight) preceded by atropine sulfate (0.4 
to 0.6 mg.), or of Ro 1-5733 [2-(dimethylcarbamoxy) 
benzyltrimethylammonium bromide] (0.01 mg. per 
kilogram of body weight) without atropine. 
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Results 


The milligram-per-minute requirements of thio- 
pental and alphaprodine were compared in the 
study group and in the control group. Since these 
criteria had been found to be influenced by the 
duration of anesthesia,'* this factor was taken into 
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Fig. 2.—Average 
quirements of 219 patients in whom mechanical ventilators 
were used in conjunction with narcotic-induced controllable 


milligram-per-minute alphaprodine re- 


apnea and of 312 patients who served as controls. 


consideration in the analysis of our findings. The 
state of consciousness of the patients in the study 
group at the end of anesthesia was evaluated ac- 
cording to their ability to answer questions, obey 
simple commands, and react to tactile stimulation 
and according to their inability to respond. Careful 
observations of pulse rate and blood pressure were 
made in all patients. The incidence of various post- 
operative complications during the first 48 hours 
after surgery were compared in the study group 
and in the control group, as were their postopera- 
tive analgesic requirements. 

The data summarized in figures 1 and 2 show 
that in both groups the average milligram-per-min- 
ute requirements of thiopental and of alphaprodine 
were inversely proportional to the duration of 
anesthesia. It is also evident that in the patients 
with controlled respiration the thiopental require- 
ments were smaller and the alphaprodine require- 
ments greater than in the patients with assisted 
respiration. 

As tor postoperative reactivity, 176 patients, or 
80%, of the study group were capable of answering 
questions; 26, or 12%, obeyed commands; 13, or 
6%, reacted to tactile stimulation; and 4, or 2%, did 
not react to stimulation within five minutes of 
termination of surgery. Thus, the percentage of 
patients who reacted to auditory or tactile stimula- 
tion was 98%. In the control group, 84% of the pa- 
tients were reactive within five minutes of termina- 
tion of surgery. 
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The circulatory changes observed in the study 
group are summarized in the table. As is seen, the 
changes between the averages of the initial and 
terminal blood pressure readings, both systolic and 
diastolic, were not excessive. Similarly, the averages 
of the initial and terminal pulse rates were of the 
same order. However, there usually occurred a 


Circulatory Changes of 219 Patients in Whom Mechanical 
Ventilators Were Used in Conjunction with 
Narcotic-Induced Controllable Apnea 


B.P Systolic, B.P., Diastolie, 


mim. He. mm. Hg. Pulse Rate 


A\ Range A\ Range Av. Range 


122 72 38-120 82 56-130 
Minimum .......... 97 55-140 60 25-100 

146 80-280) 91 51-145 
132 60-280 44-140 W140 


considerable decrease of blood pressure after the 
administration of the initial dose of alphaprodine 
and the inclusion of the mechanical ventilator in 
the anesthetic circuit. This drop in blood pressure 
was less marked when the initial dose of alpha- 
prodine was administered in three divided doses. 
As is seen in figure 3, the decrease of the systolic 
pressure was greater than that of the diastolic 
pressure, and this resulted in a narrowing of the 
pulse pressure. However, ill-effects from these 
changes were not observed. The pressure readings 
usually returned to preanesthetic levels within 10 
to 20 minutes after administration of the initial 
dose of alphaprodine and were subsequently main- 
tained at these levels. During the brief period of 
hypotension, the patients’ skin was dry and pink, 
and they did not show any other signs of inade- 
quate circulatory activity. As a rule, both the sys- 
tolic and diastolic blood pressure rose above pre- 
anesthetic levels after the narcotic-induced apnea 
had been reversed by the injection of levallorphan 
and after the use of the mechanical ventilator had 
been discontinued. The blood pressure usually 
stayed elevated for 10 to 20 minutes and then 
returned gradually to preanesthetic levels. The 
pulse rate usually remained at or below the pre- 
anesthetic level throughout anesthesia, except when 
gallamine was used for muscular relaxation. 
Aside from these circulatory changes, increased 
diaphoresis and a marked decrease of the patient's 
compliance, sometimes accompanied by expiratory 
wheezing, were the only complications encountered 
during anesthesia. These usually occurred in pa- 
tients with pathological conditions related to the 
hyperirritability of the autonomic nervous system 
when the depth of anesthesia was insufficient. 
Occasionally, hyperinflation of the lungs or too 
short an inspiratory phase, resulting in “jerky” in- 
spiration, also caused decreased compliance and 
expiratory wheezing. With one exception, to be 
discussed later, these reactions could be corrected 
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by the removal of the causative factor. The inci- 
dence of these complications was not higher in 
the study group than in the control group. 
There were three severe postoperative complica- 
tions, two of which ended fatally. One of these 
was a 47-year-old alcoholic woman who underwent 
a partial gastrectomy for a duodenal ulcer, Despite 
large doses of alphaprodine (270 mg.) and thio- 
pental (700 mg.), the patient appeared too lightly 
anesthetized throughout the operation. Soon after 
the beginning of surgery, she developed a mild 
bronchospasm which failed to respond to the ad- 
ministration of small doses of epinephrine and 
aminophylline. She seemed to be adequately ven- 
tilated, however, and pulse rate and blood pressure 
remained at preanesthetic levels throughout  sur- 
gery. When the endotracheal tube was removed at 
the end of anesthesia, the patient was awake and 
answered questions, and her respiratory rate was 24. 
Soon after extubation, the bronchospasm became 
progressively more severe. All therapeutic measures, 
including the administration of ether, were in- 
effective. The patient was kept on assisted respira- 
tion with 100% oxygen for several hours when she 
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Fig. 3.—Initial decrease of blood pressure of 219 patients 
in whom mechanical ventilators were used in conjunction 
with narcotic-induced controllable apnea. 


developed a pulmonary edema. Despite rapid digi- 
talization with strophanthin administered intra- 
venously, she died of circulatory failure eight hours 
postoperatively. Autopsy revealed acute pulmonary 
edema, enlargement and dilatation of the heart, 
and cirrhosis of the liver. We feel that the anes- 
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thetic management was contributory to the pa- 
tient’s death and that her life might have been 
saved had ether been administered when the bron- 
chospasm was first noticed. 

The second death occurred in a 61-year-old man 
who had hypertension and weighed 360 Ib. (163.3 
kg.). He had a bleeding duodenal ulcer for several 
weeks, during which time he received 47 blood 
transfusions. A gastric resection was performed and 
a huge ventral hernia, which he had had for over 
20 years and which involved a large part of the 
entire abdominal wall, was repaired. The duration 
of these procedures, which were carried out with 
great difficulty, was 7 hours and 14 minutes. At 
termination of surgery he obeyed commands, but 
his tidal volume was only 150 ml. Presumably, 
replacement of the contents of the huge ventral 
hernia into the abdominal cavity interfered with 
diaphragmatic movements. Despite assisted respira- 
tion with 100% oxygen, he developed progressive 
circulatory failure and died three hours postopera- 
tively. Autopsy was not performed 

The third serious complication was encountered 
in a 68-year-old obese woman who underwent a 
cholecystectomy. The procedure was_ technically 
difficult and lasted 3 hours and 10 minutes. At 
termination of surgery the patient obeved com- 
mands, but her tidal volume was less than 100 ml. 
Adequate respiration did not return for five hours 
postoperatively. She made an uneventful recovery. 

Other serious, immediate postoperative compli- 
cations were not encountered. Moderate diaphore- 
sis was occasionally observed in the first two hours 
after surgery. The incidence and severity of com- 
plications which occurred after the immediate post- 
operative period was approximately the same in the 
study group and in the control group. Analvysis of the 
postoperative analgesic requirements of the patients 
in the study group revealed that 79 patients, or 
36%, needed an analgesic during the first four-hour 
period after surgery; 81 patients, or 37%, during the 
second four-hour period; and 37 patients, or 17%, 
during the third four-hour period. Twenty-two pa- 
tients, or 10%, did not require an analgesic for the 
first 12 hours postoperatively. These needs for 
pain-relieving medication were quite similar to 
those of the patients in the control group. 


Comments 


The use of neuromuscular blocking agents for 
the production of apnea by total paralysis of the 
respiratory muscles has several disadvantages. The 
most serious of these is that the apnea so produced 
cannot always be readily reversed. In the wake 
of Hunter's stimulating article,’ numerous com- 
munications appeared in the British literature indi- 
cating that the frequency of this complication is 
much greater than is generally acknowledged. 
Moreover, the use of these agents for the produc- 
tion of apnea makes it occasionally difficult to 
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assess the depth of general anesthesia under the 
guise of the total neuromuscular block. Thus, if 
the depth of general anesthesia is inadequate, pa- 
tients may not only experience pain and discomfort 
during surgery but also remember the conversation 
that took place over the operating table. Converse- 
ly, when potent inhalation anesthetics (e. g., cyclo- 
propane or ether) are used under cover of a total 
neuromuscular block, dangerously high blood con- 
centrations of these anesthetic agents, capable of 
causing cardiac arrest, may be reached. Further- 
more, since the neuromuscular blocking agents at the 
usual dose levels have little or no central effect, 
the respiratory center is not necessarily depressed 
during the apnea produced by the paralysis of the 
respiratory muscles. Consequently, the respiratory 
center might continue to discharge efferent impulses 
to the respiratory muscles and to receive afferent 
impulses from the periphery. The latter impulses, 
caused by the artificially induced pressure changes 
in the lung, reach the respiratory center “out-of- 
phase” with its spontaneous activity.“ These se- 
quences of events may disturb the autorhythmicity 
of the respiratory center and interfere with the 
resumption of spontaneous respiratory activity. 

With the present method for the production of 
apnea, analgesia and apnea are produced by the 
same agent. The patient is not immobilized by total 
neuromuscular paralysis and therefore he is able 
to indicate if the level of general anesthesia is 
inadequate by moving his extremities, opening his 
eves, or wrinkling his forehead. Since the adminis- 
tration of muscle relaxants is not continued to the 
point of respiratory paralysis but is governed by 
the relaxation of the operative field, it is less likely 
that irreversible respiratory depression will be 
encountered at the termination of surgery. 

Our experience in the 219 patients presented and 
in previous studies ' indicates that narcotic-induced 
respiratory depression can be promptly and reliably 
reversed by a narcotic antagonist. Since a short- 
acting analgesic (alphaprodine ) and a longer-acting 
narcotic antagonist (levallorphan) are utilized in 
the method of narcotic-induced controllable apnea, 
there is little danger that the respiratory depression 
will recur once spontaneous respiratory activity is 
reestablished. 

The hypotension which follows the injection of 
the initial large dose of alphaprodine seems to be 
the main disadvantage of the present method. How- 
ever, this decrease of blood pressure and the ac- 
companying bradycardia did not cause any obvious 
ill-effects in any of our patients. Nevertheless, until 
more experience is gained with this method, it 
should not be used in patients in whom even transi- 
ent hypotension might be hazardous. 

It is of interest that, while the large doses of 
alphaprodine administered at the beginning of anes- 
thesia frequently produced hypotension, the injec- 
tion of the narcotic antagonist at the end of surgery 
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was often followed by a rise of the systolic blood 
pressure. It seems that, as previously suggested,” 
the narcotic antagonists are capable of antagonizing 
not only the respiratory but also the circulatory 
effects of narcotic analgesics. This is in keeping 
with the observation “ that hypotension was seldom 
encountered in patients in whom the injection of 
1 mg. per kilogram of body weight of alphaprodine 
was preceded by the administration of 0.02 mg. per 
kilogram of body weight of levallorphan. 

Although the experienced anesthesiologist is usu- 
ally able to regulate the requirements of muscle 
relaxants by observing the surgical field, the possi- 
bilitv of an accidental overdose of the neuromuscu- 
lar blocking agent cannot be completely eliminated 
with the method of narcotic-induced controllable 
apnea. Such overdosage is more likely to occur if the 
continuous intravenous infusion of succinylcholine 
is maintained throughout the procedure than with 
the two other methods employed for maintenance 
of muscular relaxation. One of these variants in- 
volves the use of fractional doses of tubocurarine 
or gallamine instead of succinylcholine. The other 
method entails a continuous intravenous drip of 
succinylcholine for 45 minutes, followed by rela- 
tively small doses of tubocurarine or gallamine. 
Because of the succinylcholine-induced sensitivity 
to tubocurarine and gallamine,® small doses of 
these latter agents produce adequate muscular 
relaxation for 30 to 50 minutes. At the end of this 
period, the administration of one-third to one-half 
of the original dose gives adequate relaxation for 
an additional 20 to 40 minutes. With the latter 
method, the frequency of postoperative respiratory 
depression was reduced. In most cases, spontane- 
ous respiration was adequate at the termination of 
surgery. In patients in whom some residual respira- 
tory depression persisted, relatively small doses of 
antagonists of curariform drugs restored adequate 
spontaneous respiratory activity. 

The question whether respiration during intra- 
peritoneal or intrathoracic operations should be 
manually assisted or controlled with mechanical 
ventilators is widely debated. It has been sug- 
gested '° that assisted respiration is preferable in 
most cases, provided that it is performed by an 
experienced anesthesiologist who has adequate help 
at his disposal so that he may attend to his mani- 
fold duties without having to neglect at any time 
the assistance of respiration. There can be little 
doubt that the level of general anesthesia and the 
degree of muscular relaxation can be assessed with 
greater accuracy in a spontaneously breathing pa- 
tient. If care is taken to supplement the patient's 
own respiratory efforts by manual compression of 
the breathing bag, oxygenation and carbon dioxide 
removal can be adequately maintained throughout 
surgery. In many instances, however, either the 
anesthetist assisting respiration is inadequately 
trained, or satisfactory personnel is not available 
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to help him in his other duties. As a consequence, 
the patient may be insufficiently ventilated. Mental 
or physical fatigue of the anesthesiologist is another 
factor which may influence the adequacy of ven- 
tilation in the course of long operations. It should 
also be considered that unless a_ bellows-type 
assistor is used, the anesthetist will only assist the 
inspiratory but not the expiratory phase of the pa- 
tient’s spontaneous respiration. Since expiration, 
which is primarily a passive process, is generally 
considered to be the weak link in the respiratory 
evele, this circumstance might lead to insufficient 
respiratory exchange. In contrast, a properly ad- 
justed mechanical ventilator will assist both the 
inspiratory and expiratory phases of respiration. 
The anesthesiologist has more freedom to attend 
to his other duties, and the danger of physical and 
mental fatigue in the course of long operations is 
decreased. Furthermore, mechanical ventilators 
conserve the patient’s energy otherwise expended 
for the maintenance of respiration. It has been 
reported that intermittent positive-pressure con- 
trolled respiration has undesirable circulatory ef- 
fects,"’ especially in the presence of decreased 
cardiac reserve. However, with positive-negative 
phase mechanical ventilators adverse circulatory 
effects are less frequently encountered."' 

For the safe use of anv mechanical ventilator, it 
is essential that the anesthesiologist should know the 
actual tidal exchange, which does not necessarily 
correspond to the volume indicated by the venti- 
lator and should be measured with a ventilation 
meter, inserted either on the inspiratory or expira- 
torv side of the anesthetic circuit. If the ventilation 
meter is inserted on the inspiratory side, care must 
be taken to avoid loss of gases between the ventila- 
tion meter and the patient’s respiratory tract. Be- 
cause of considerable variation in the compliance 
of different patients, and even in that of the same 
patient in the course of anesthesia, one cannot be 
reasonably sure of the actual amount of gas de- 
livered to the patient by each stroke of the ventila- 
tor unless a ventilation meter is used. Reliance on 
the delivery of the volume indicated by the setting 
of the ventilator might create a false sense of se- 
curity and may lead to hypoventilation or hyper- 
ventilation of the patient. 

The main criticism of the method described may 
be directed against the multiplicity of drugs used. 
The question of employing one agent versus several 
agents to accomplish a given purpose has been a 
bone of contention between the purist, who would 
like to satisfy all the requirements of anesthesia by 
the use of one drug, and the proponents of balanced 
anesthesia, who believe in the use of various drugs, 
each of which is designed to serve a_ selected 
purpose. 

Although the method of narcotic-induced con- 
trollable apnea has been successfully employed by 
us in a significant number of cases, it must still 
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be considered an experimental one. To be sure, 
the numerous drugs used require the thorough 
understanding of their individual pharmacological 
effects as well as the effects of their interaction. 
Such knowledge, however, should not be beyond 
the ability of the well-trained anesthesiologist 
According to all indications, the positive-negative 
pressure mechanical ventilators are here to stay 
There can be no doubt that unless devices suitable 
not only for controlling but also for assisting the 
patient’s respiration are developed, apnea has to be 
produced in patients in whom mechanical ventila- 
tors are used. Since the production of apnea by an 
overdose of a neuromuscular blocking agent is by 
no means always harmless and, on occasion, may 
cause irreversible paralvsis of the respiratory 
muscles, other methods of rendering patients apneic 
must be sought. The technique described is a step 
forward in this direction. The production of apnea 
by depression of the respiratory center may be 
considered unorthodox or even revolutionary. It 
should be remembered, however, that not more 
than 15 vears ago the use of neuromuscular block- 
ing agents was viewed with similar distrust. The 
results obtained to date with the new method are 
encouraging and, in our opinion, warrant further 
exploration. 


Summary 


A new technique of producing controllable, pro- 
longed apnea involves the use of a short-acting 
narcotic analgesic, alphaprodine ( Nisentil) hydro- 
chloride, in conjunction with positive-negative 
pressure mechanical ventilators and of a narcotic 
antagonist, levallorphan (Lorfan) tartrate. The 
latter is emploved to reverse the narcotic-induced 
apnea at termination of surgery. 

A comparison of the results in 219 patients who 
underwent intraperitoneal operations and were 
managed with the new technique and those in 321 
patients of a control group who received alpha- 
prodine for supplementation and whose respiration 
was manually assisted showed that the milligram- 
per-minute requirements of thiopental were smaller 
and those of alphaprodine greater in the study 
group than in the control group. 
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Thyroid Activity.—Thyroid activity was evaluated by tracer radioiodine studies and by the de- 
termination of plasma protein-bound iodine in hospitalized psychotic patients; in nonhospital- 
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Ninety-eight per cent of the patients whose 
respiration was controlled reacted to auditory or 
tactile stimulation at the end of surgery. The 
method of controllable apnea possesses advantages 
over techniques which utilize neuromuscular block- 
ing agents for the production of apnea in conjunc- 
tion with assisted respiration. The encouraging 
results obtained in our hands with the new method 
warrant further exploration of its merits by other 
workers. 

1400 Locust St. (19) (Dr. Foldes ) 


The levallorphan tartrate used in this study was supplied 
as Lorfan by Hoffman-La Roche Inc., Nutley, N. J. 
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A ONE-YEAR INDUSTRIAL STUDY 
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On Jan. 1, 1956, the Medical Division of the 
du Pont Company initiated a company-wide, long- 
term, follow-up study of employees who developed 
an acute myocardial infarct. A case is included in 
the project if there is no prior history of myocardial 
infarction and if the diagnosis of the current in- 
farction is confirmed by clinical evidence, with 
typical electrocardiographic findings, or by post- 
mortem reports. The observed population comprises 
approximately 90,000 emplovees, located through- 
out the country, ranging in age from 17 to 64 vears. 
The present study is an analysis of cases that were 
reported during 1956. 


Sources and Nature of Data 


Cases of myocardial infarction are made known 
routinely by medical records maintained for two of 
the company’s employee-benefit plans: one that 
provides life insurance and another that furnishes 
funds for medical expenses in the event of a non- 
occupational disability whose duration exceeds 
seven consecutive days. To be eligible for health 
insurance, an employee must have at least six 
months of continuous service. The plan is voluntary 
and requires a nominal monthly premium payment. 
The participation rate among those eligible is about 
96%. Life insurance is available to all employees 
who have at least one year of continuous service. 
The entire cost of the plan is paid by the company, 
and participation is universal among those eligible. 
Since employee participation in these insurance 
plans is high, one might expect few, if any, cases to 
go unreported because of nonparticipation. The 
population base used to compute incidence rates 
is adjusted to include only those employees who 
are covered by one or both insurance plans. 

When a case is made known to us, the medical 
records of the affected employee are obtained from 
his company physician. These records contain 
clinical and laboratory findings of the annual physi- 
cal examinations provided by the company for all 
employees, reports of visits to the plant dispensary, 
dates and causes of sickness absenteeism, corre- 
spondence with the family physician and hospitals, 
and other information relevant to the health of the 
employee. The following items of information are 
extracted from these records for use in the present 
study: sex, year of birth, occupation, blood type, 
height, 10-year record of body weight, blood-pres- 
sure readings, and pulse rates. Note is also made 
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Factors that might predispose to myocardial 
infarction were studied in 209 persons who 
developed that condition during a one-year 
period. The most striking factor was sex, in 
that the incidence for women was only 0.2 
case per 1,000 while that for men was 2.9 
cases per 1,000. The probability of recovery 
was slightly greater in patients not classed as 
hypertensive, but the difference was within 
the range of sampling error. The risk of 
myocardial infarction in patients with both 
hypertension and overweight was 3.5 times 
greater than that in patients with neither 
handicap, but there was no evidence that the 
immediate prognosis, after an attack had oc- 
curred, was affected by overweight, hyper- 
tension, or a history of tachycardia. 


of findings obtained from electrocardiograms and 
chest x-rays. The records are reviewed by us for 
confirmation of the diagnosis of myocardial infarc- 
tion. 
Objective of Present Study 

It is hoped that eventually the follow-up of cases 
will provide data to investigate the effect of a 
myocardial infarction on the working life of the 
afflicted employee and to identify factors that 
affect survivorship rates. At the present stage of the 
project, however, the study objectives are limited 
to an inquiry into the following questions: 1. What 
is the magnitude of the problem as it exists in our 
company? 2. How do incidence rates vary accord- 
ing to age, sex, occupation, and season of the year? 
3. To what extent are the chances of recovery re- 
lated to age, excess body weight, hypertension, and 
a history of tachycardia? 4. What is the duration of 
disability among those who recovered? 5. To what 
extent do hypertension and excess body weight 
increase the risk of myocardial infarction? 

Incidence.—During the year 1956 the cause of 
disability or death was described on 252 insurance 
claims as one of the following: “coronary occlu- 
sion,” “coronary attack,” “heart attack,” “myocardial 
infarction,” or “coronary thrombosis.” After a re- 
view of the medical records, 43 cases were excluded 
from the study, 13 because of insufficient evidence 
of a myocardial infarction and 30 because of a 
history of myocardial infarction prior to 1956. The 
remaining 209 cases comprise the subject matter 
of this paper. 
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Geographical Distribution.—The 209 persons who 
developed an acute myocardial infarct in 1956 were 
employed in 49 company installations located in 18 
states. About 70% of the cases (146) were reported 
from installations in these five states: New Jersey 
(46); Delaware (41); Virginia (22); New York (19); 
and Tennessee (18). Approximately 90% of the 
subjects resided in the Middle Atlantic and south- 
eastern states. 

Age and Sex Variation.—Of the 209 subjects 
studied, 207 were men and 2 women. The incidence 
rates of myocardial infarction in the age range, 25 
to 64 vears, were 2.9 cases per 1,000 male employees 
and 0.2 case per 1,000 female employees. Both the 
women were between 60 and 64 years. The wide 
difference between the sexes in incidence of the dis- 
ease and the absence of any cases in women in the 
premenopausal years demonstrate well-known phe- 
nomena. Below the age of 35 vears, there were only 
three cases of this disease among the male em- 
plovees. The youngest of these was 26 vears old. 
Age-specific incidence rates, shown in table 1, indi- 
cate the extent to which the risk of myocardial 
infarction increases with age 


1.—Incidence of Initial Myocardial Infarction by Age 
and Se 1956 
le Patients 


(uses (Cases 


per 1,000 per 1,00 


\ve Giroup, Vr Ni Employees No Employees 
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44 13 1S 0 


Seasonal Variation—The pattern of seasonal 
variation in the occurrence of myocardial infarction 
may be seen graphically in figure 1. It is clear that 
the incidence of this disease was highest during 
the summer months, July through September; dur- 
ing this period 76 cases were reported. The winter 
months, January through March, had the lowest 
seasonal incidence, with only 36 cases being re- 
ported. These data suggest that the risk of develop- 
ing a myocardial infarct is about twice as great 
during the summer as it is during the winter. 

The seasonal differences which we have observed 
are contrary to those reported by several other 
investigators. In a study of 240 cases, Billings and 
his associates ' found that the incidence of the 
disease was highest during the winter and lowest 
during the summer. Bean * noted a low incidence 
during the summer but found no substantial differ- 
ences among the other seasons. Data presented by 
Mintz and Katz * showed a minimal monthly varia- 
tion throughout the year, except for slight increase 
during late fall and early winter. McVay,* on the 
other hand, reported a seasonal low during the 
winter; in his study of 47 cases among Air Force 
personnel, only 4 occurred from December through 
February. 
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There does not appear to be any explanation for 
the inconsistencies in these findings. They may 
have arisen because of differences in the selection 
of cases. If there is a real seasonal pattern in the 
occurrence of myocardial infarction, further in- 
quiry into its nature and causes is warranted, be- 
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Fig. 1.—Seasonal variation mn in ide nee ot mvocardial In- 
farction according to number of cases reported each month 
ot 1956. 


cause the pattern may reflect the existence of an 
environmental factor that may have an important 
role in the etiology of the disease. 


Factors Associated with Recovery 


For purposes of this study, the subjects have been 
divided into two categories with respect to survival 
after the attack of myocardial infarction. An em- 
ployee has been classified as recovered if he sur- 
vived 30 days or longer, while an attack causing 
death within 30 days has been designated fatal. Of 
the 209 persons whose cases are reported herewith, 
139 recovered and the remaining 70 died within 30 
days. This is a case fatality rate of 33.5%. In this 
section of the paper, the data on the male cases 
are analyzed to determine whether the chances of 


TABLE 2.—Age—Specific Case Fatality Rates Among Male 
Patients with Initial Myocardial Infarction—1956 
Male Patients (ase 
Fatality 
No.of Recovered, Died Rate, 
Ave Group, Yr N N 


07 137 70 33.8 


Died within 30 days of onset of acute attack 


surviving 30 days or longer are associated with the 
following factors: age; hypertension; overweight; 
and a history of tachycardia. 

Age.—The case fatality rates among 207 male pa- 
tients in each 10-year age group are shown in table 
2. Although the rates increase in each successive 
age-group category, differences among these rates 
can be attributed to sampling variation. It is possi- 
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ble, however, that, as cases are added to the study, 
the present pattern may persist. If that does happen, 
a positive association between age and case fatality 
will be demonstrated statistically. Increasing mor- 
tality with age has been reported in the literature.” 


Tas_e 3.—Case Fatality Rates Among Male Patients with 
Myocardial Infarction According to Presence or 
Absence of Hypertension and Overweight 
and History of Tachycardia 

Mule Patients Cuse 
Fatality 

No. of Reeovered, Rate, 
Patients No % 

All male cases , 7 137 

Hypertensive 

Not hypertensive 

Overweight 

Not overweight 

History of tachyeardia 

No history of taeehyeardia 34.7 


Hypertension, Overweight, and Tachycardia.— 
Table 3 shows differences in case fatality rates 
among the male patients according to the presence 
or absence of hypertension and overweight and a 
history of tachycardia. The following criteria for 
these conditions were used in this study. 

To classify a case as “hypertensive” or “not hyper- 
tensive, reference was made to the blood-pressure 
readings that were taken during the past 10 years 
at the time of the employee's periodic physical 
examination. He was designated a hypertensive if 
his records showed two successive annual readings 
of 150 mm. Hg or more systolic or 94 mm. Hg or 
more diastolic. 

A subject was classified as overweight if his body 
weight, as measured within a year prior to the 
attack of myocardial infarction, exceeded the ideal 
weight by 20% or more. For purposes of this study, 
the ideal weight for a specified height is the weight 
midway between the allowable extremes for a 
person of medium frame, as recommended in the 
height-and-weight tables of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company. Because of practical difficul- 
ties, it was not feasible to obtain the employees’ 
somatotypes, specific gravities, or other information 
that would be useful in determining degree of 
obesity. 

With regard to tachycardia, reference was made 
to the record of pulse rates taken at periodic physi- 
cal examination during the 10 years preceding the 
attack. If any two pulse rates were 90 or more per 
minute, the employee was classified as having a 
history of tachycardia. 

All the differences in case fatality rates shown 
in table 3 could easily have occurred by chance. 
Therefore, there is no evidence in this series that 
the immediate prognosis after an acute myocardial 
infarction is affected by hypertension, overweight, 
or a history of tachycardia. 


Study of Electrocardiograms 


One hundred sixty-eight persons (80%) among 
the 209 persons whose cases we studied had one or 
more electrocardiograms taken at varying intervals 
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during the 10 years prior to their attacks of myo- 
cardial infarction. The kinds and numbers of ab- 
normalities noted prior to the attacks were as 
follows; bundle-branch block, right, 2 cases (1.2%); 
mixed or incomplete, 2 (1.2%); heart block, 3 (1.8%); 
S-T-T abnormalities, 6 (3.6%); T-wave changes, 11 
(6.5%); premature auricular contractions, 2 (1.2%); 
and premature ventricular contractions, 7 (4.2%). Of 
particular interest is the fact that, of the 168 sub- 
jects who were given electrocardiographic tests 
prior to their attacks, only 27 (16.1%) showed evi- 
dence of one or more abnormalities; the remaining 
141 persons (83.9%) showed no evidence of cardiac 
abnormalities. These data indicate the inadequacy 
of routine electrocardiograms as a means of pre- 
dicting a coronary attack or detecting the presence 
of atherosclerosis. 

Location of Infarcts.—The location of the infarcts 
was known in 121 (57.9%) of the 209 subjects 
studied. The distribution indicated a preponder- 
ance of posterior infarcts which numbered 62 
(51.2%). Next in number were 34 anterior infarcts 
(28.1%). Hence, the ratio of posterior infarcts to 
anterior, specified as such, was 1.82 to 1 (62 to 34). 
According to other studies, however, the majority 
of infarcts are located in the anterior wall.’ This 
difference may be due, in part, to lack of informa- 
tion regarding the location of infarcts in $88 of 
our cases. The remaining infarcts discovered in this 
series included 14 anteroseptal (11.6%), 7 postero- 
lateral (5.8%), 2 anterolateral (1.7%), 1 anterior and 
posterior (0.8%), and 1 lateral-intramural (0.8%). 

Duration of Disability 

In our series of 209 cases, 123 persons recovered 
and returned to work and 7 were pensioned while 
still disabled. The median number of days of dis- 
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Fig. 2.—Frequency distribution of number of days of 
disability of 110 employees who recovered from an acute 
attack of myocardial infarction in 1956. Thirteen persons 
disabled for more than 150 days and 7 persons who were 
pensioned while still disabled are not included. 


ability in this group of 130 cases was 89.6. The 
frequency distribution presented in figure 2 shows 
the heavy concentration in the region of 90 days. 
About one-half of the patients were disabled from 
80 to 109 days, and 20 (15.4%) were disabled for 
more than 150 days. Age did not appear to bear 
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any relationship to the duration of disability. 
Among persons up to 44 vears of age the median 
number of days of disability was 90.6; among those 
from 45 to 54 vears, 89.5; and among those from 
55 to 64 vears, 88.6. Differences among these me- 
dians are not significant. 
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Fig. 3.—Age-adjusted incidence rates of initial myocardial 
infarction by occupational classification of male employees 
on salary and wage rolls. Salaried employees are classified 
according to degree of job responsibility on a scale extend- 
ing from group A, the highest level, through group D. 


Occupational Variation in Incidence of 
Myocardial Infarction 


The company employees are divided into two 
broad occupational categories for payroll purposes: 
these categories are known as the wage roll and 
the salary roll. The wage-roll employees consist 
chiefly of laborers and skilled and semiskilled pro- 
duction workers. The occupations of the salary-roll 
employees, which are mostly sedentary in nature, 
range from clerical and supervisory to professional 
and administrative. 

For purposes of this study, the salaried employees 
have been subdivided into four groups, designated 
as salary groups A, B, C, and D. Each classification 
is descriptive of how the occupations within the 
group are rated with respect to relative degree of 
responsibility. Group A includes the top-level mana- 
gers and executives; group D, clerical workers with 
a minimum of responsibility; and groups B and C, 
employees whose job responsibility lies between 
the two extremes. Because of the large differences 
in the age distributions of employees in these 
groups, it was necessary to correct the rates to 
remove the effect of age. (The rates were adjusted 
by the indirect method; the standard rates used in 
the calculations were the age-specific attack rates 
for the company as a whole.) The age-adjusted 
rates, showing the incidence of myocardial infare- 
tion among male employees, 25 to 64 years old, in 
order of occupational rank, are illustrated in fig- 
ure 3. 

Variation in the incidence of myocardial infarc- 
tion among the wage-roll and salary-roll employees 
is not any greater than one might expect to find as 
a result of chance alone. It is interesting to note, 
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however, that the age-adjusted rates were highest 
in groups C and D, the salaried employees with 
the least job responsibility, and lowest in group A. 
These findings are not consistent with the hy- 
pothesis that executives and other high-ranking 
personnel are most susceptible to attacks of coro- 
nary thrombosis. A similar conclusion was reached 
by Stamler" in his analysis of mortality due to 
cardiovascular-renal diseases in Chicago. The de- 
termination of any real differences among the oc- 
cupational groups described in this study must 
await the accumulation of additional data. 


Hypertension and Overweight as Etiological 
Factors 


To study the relation of hypertension and over- 
weight to the incidence of myocardial infarction, 
a control group, matched by age and pavroll class 
and without coronary heart disease, was selected 
for comparison with the 207 male subjects in the 
group with disease. The controls were drawn from 
about 3,000 male salaried and 1,400 male wage-roll 
employees in the Wilmington area. The occupa- 
tions of these employees are fairly well representa- 
tive of the company as a whole. 

Punch cards maintained for each of the em- 
plovees in the control population were sorted by 
payroll-class and five-vear age-group categories. 
Cards were drawn at random from each of these 
groupings in numbers equal to those of the cor- 
responding age-group and pavroll-class categories 
of the myocardial intarction series. A table of ran- 
dom numbers was utilized for this purpose. 

The prevalence of hypertension in the diseased 
and in the control groups is shown in figure 4. 
There were 54 hypertensives (26.1%) among the 
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Fig. 4.—Age-specific prevalence rates of hypertension 
among male patients with myocardial infarction and matched 
controls. Three patients below 35 years of age are not 
included. 


persons with myocardial infarction compared with 
30 (14.5%) among the controls. In repeated random 
sampling, this difference, or a greater one, would 
be observed by chance alone less than 1 time in 
100. As seen in figure 4, the greater prevalence of 
hypertension among patients with myocardial in- 
farction occurs in each age-group category. 
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Seveny- 0 men (34.8%) in the myocardial in- 
farction series were overweight as compared with 
48 (23.2%) in the control group (fig. 5). The prob- 
ability of observing this difference, or a greater 
one, by chance alone is about 0.01. The prevalence 
of overweight is greater in the diseased group in 
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Fig. 5.—Age-specific prevalence rates of overweight among 
male patients with myocardial infarction and matched con- 
trols. Three patients below 35 years of age are not included. 


each age-group category. Yet, as one would expect. 
figure 5 illustrates an increasing prevalence of 
overweight among the controls with age. It is in- 
teresting, however, that among the persons with 
myocardial infarction the prevalence of overweight 
declines with age. This suggests the possibility that 
the role of excess body weight in the development 
of coronary artery disease may be more important 
in younger persons than it is in older persons. This 
relationship will be explored further when we ob- 
tain additional data. With rezard to persons who 
were both hypertensive and overweight, there were 
28 (13.5%) in the diseased group and 10 (4.8% ) 
among the controls. This difference, or a greater 
one, is expected to occur by chance alone only 
about twice in 1,000 times. 

Although the data presented above indicate an 
association of myocardial infarction with hyper- 
tension and excess body weicht, they do not specify 
the extent to which these factors increase the risk 
of myocardial infarction. However, by applying to 
the data a technique developed by Cornfield,” we 
can estimate the annual incidence rate of initial 
myocardial infarction among male company em- 
ployees with and without hypertension and/or 
excess body weight. Using the estimated rate among 
persons who are neither hypertensive nor over- 
weight as a basis for comparison, we can then 
measure the increased risk of myocardial infarction 
that is incurred by hypertension and overweight. 

These computations are presented in table 4. The 
relative risk shown in the table is the ratio of the 
estimated incidence rate among persons who are 
hypertensive and/or overweight to the rate among 
those who are neither hypertensive nor overweight. 
The relative risk for persons who are overweight 
but not hypertensive is 1.5. In other words, these 
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data indicate that excess body weight increases the 
risk of myocardial infarction by about 50%. Similar- 
lv, hypertension appears to increase the risk by 
about 70%. The combination of hypertension and 
overweight seems to have a much greater effect 
than either factor alone. As seen in table 4, the 
estimated incidence rate among persons who are 
hypertensive and overweight is about three and 
one-half times the rate found among persons with 
neither of these conditions. The estimated rates 
and measures of relative risk that have been pre- 
sented here will be revised as we accumulate addi- 
tional data. 
Summary 


Two hundred nine employees of the du Pont 
Company, in 49 company installations located in 18 
states, developed an acute myocardial infarction 
during 1956. In the age range, 25 to 64 vears, the 
incidence was 2.9 cases per 1,000 male emplovees 
and 0.2 case per 1,000 female employees. Only two 
of the subjects were women, and both were be- 
tween 60 and 64 vears of age. The youngest man in 
the series was 26 vears old. Incidence of attacks 
was observed to increase sharply with age, and was 
highest during the summer months and lowest dur- 
ing the winter. Approximately one-third of the 
subjects died within 30 days of the acute attack. 
The chances of dying within this period appeared 
to increase with age, but our experience in the 
present study is not large enough to exclude the 
possibility that age variation in case fatality is due 
solely to chance. There is no evidence that the 
immediate prognosis is affected by overweight, a 
preexisting hypertension, or a history of tachy- 
cardia. No significant differences in incidence of 
myocardial infarction were found among occupa- 
tional groups classified according to degree of job 


TaBLe 4.—Relative Risk of Myocardial Infarction Incurred 
by Male Patients with Hypertension and Overweight? 
Estimated 
Annual 
Incidence 
No.of Rate per 1,000 Relative 
Patients Employees Risk? 
Hypertensive and overweigh 8.1 3.5 
Hypertensive, not overweight 1.7 
Overweight, not hypertensive 44 15 


Not hypertensive, not overweizht le 2.3 10 

Patients with hypertension were those whose annual blood-pressure 

readings were 140 im. He or more, systolic, or 4 mm. Hg or more, 
diastolic, two or more years in succession. Patients with overweight 
were those whose body weight exceeded the ideal weight by 20°) or 
more. These patients ranved in age from 25 to 64 years 

+ Ratio of estimated incidence rate among persons who are hyper 
tensive and or overweizht to rate among persons who are neither 
hypertensive nor overweight 


responsibility. The median number of days of dis- 
ability among those who recovered was 89.6. The 
duration of disability did not appear to be affected 
by age. By comparing the 207 male subjects with 
a randomly chosen control group, it was estimated 
that the risk of myocardial infarction is increased 
about 50% by overweight and about 70% by hyper- 
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tension. The relative risk of myocardial infarction 
among persons both overweight and hypertensive 
was estimated to be three and one-half times that 
among persons with neither of these conditions. 


1007 Market St. (98) (Dr. Pell). 
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ROENTGEN EVIDENCE OF NORMAL HEART AND CONGENITAL ABNORMALITY 
IN EARLY INFANCY 


James Carter, M.D., George Cooper Jr., M.D., Frank Dammann, M.D. 


Fred Mitchell, M.D., University, Va. 


Respiratory distress in a newborn infant is fre- 
quently encountered, and a chest roentgenogram 
is often obtained. Regardless of whether the cause 
of the presenting complaint is discovered, the radi- 
ologist with regularity finds a mediastinal silhouette 
which raises doubt that the heart is normal. His 
report is apt to include a statement expressing that 
doubt. The pediatrician, in turn, often feels obli- 
gated to pass the disturbing news on to the parents. 
Their shock is followed by mental anguish and 
many times by a trip to a medical center. Pe- 
diatricians and radiologists in referral institutions 
are accustomed to being confronted by distraught 
parents, the one bearing a chest roentgenogram 
showing an odd mediastinal silhouette and the 
other a healthy-looking infant. In the great majority 
of instances, careful physical examination reveals 
no abnormalities and additional roentgenograms do 
not confirm the original impression. The physicians 
qualms are then set at rest, but doubt may linger 
with the parents for weeks and even months. 

Since most of the suffering, expense, and dis- 
turbance caused by these episodes is not necessary, 
it is important to try to define the limits of normal 
for the cardiac shadow of the newborn infant. The 
frequency with which the cardiac silhouette of 
young infants is mistakenly considered abnormal 
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Factors that make it difficult to interpret 
cardiorespiratory difficulties in the newborn 
infant were studied by reviewing 1,000 chest 
roentgenograms obtained within 24 hours 
after birth. Two technical factors were found 
to prevent uniformity: It was difficult to elimi- 
nate rotation in a lively infant, and the tech- 
nician could not always make the exposure at 
the height of inspiration. The large size and 
anterior location of the thymus added to the 
difficulty created by the high position of the 
diaphragm and other peculiarities of the nor- 
mal infant’s chest. Significant incomplete 
aeration of the lungs was noted in 181 cases, 
and in 1 27 of these the area of lung involved 
was chiefly the left upper lobe. The cardio- 
thoracic ratio, which ranged from 44% to 
74%, was generally rendered worthless as a 
diagnostic aid by the horizontal position of 
the heart, varying degrees of aeration of the 
lungs, and the almost inevitable presence of 
some degree of body rotation. Any concern 
about the heart raised by a chest roentgeno- 
gram obtained during the first 24 hours of an 
infant's life should not be shared with the par- 
ents until the presence of an abnormality is 
substantiated by other findings. 
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by experienced roentgenologists makes it obvious 
that the silhouette during the first few hours of life 
is subject to wide variation. 


Factors Obscuring Interpretation 


A number of authors’ have commented on the 
difficulty of evaluating the cardiothoracic ratio in 
the very young, and some* have remarked on the 
readiness with which the size and shape of the 
thymus and heart are changed by alterations in the 
degree of pulmonary aeration. Zdansky,’ in his 
book on cardiac roentgenology, comments that the 
unusual spatial relations in the thorax of a new- 
born infant are partly responsible. Incomplete 
aeration of the lungs and swelling of the thymus, 
factors which usually decrease appreciably during 
the first 24 hours of life, alter the silhouette. In 
addition, during the early months of infancy the 
diaphragm is high and the thorax is short and deep. 
The supracardiac section of the mediastinal shadow 
is relatively broad and short and of the same den- 
sity as the cardiac shadow itself. The aortic knob 
is inconspicuous or absent. The cardiac waist is 
vaguely defined or indistinguishable. The right side 
of the heart and the pulmonary conus are large. 
The small, thin-walled heart is pushed up into a 
transverse position by the high diaphragm. All! in 
all, it is not surprising that the mediastinal sil- 
houette of a newborn infant is often unusual. 

Our contribution to this subject consists of a re- 
view of the chest roentgenograms of 1,000 infants 
obtained within the first 24 hours after birth. The 
roentgenograms of 900 infants were loaned by Dr. 
Noland M. Canter, Jr., of Harrisonburg, Va. The 
roentgenograms of 100 infants were obtained in 
our own institution. These infants were bound to a 
restraining frame, and the exposures were made at 
6 ft. with the infants upright and with the lower 
half of the body covered by a lead rubber shield. 

A review of this collection of 1,000 roentgeno- 
grams showed clearly that two technical factors 
prevent uniformity. One is the difficulty of elimi- 
nating rotation. A newborn infant is not cooperative 
about holding the position in which he is placed. 
Most of the infants’ chest roentgenograms, even 
those taken by the best of technicians, show some 
rotation. Rotation alters the cardiac silhouette. The 
radiologist expects to see a true anteroposterior 
projection and may easily misinterpret the part 
played by unnoticed rotation in producing an un- 
expected cardiac contour. 

The other difficulty is that the technician cannot 
always make the exposure during full inspiration. 
Respiration is too rapid and irregular. The ready 
response of the mediastinal structures of the new- 
born infant to changes in intrathoracic pressure 
leads to marked changes in the silhouette during 
different phases of respiration. 

In the newborn infant, the large, anteriorly placed 
thymus adds another disturbing factor. The high 
diaphragm and short, squat chest of the newborn 
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infant often cause the normally large thymus to lie 
over the great vessels, and it may extend down 
over the body of the heart itself. Under these cir- 
cumstances rotation projects the thymic shadow 
into a position where it is readily mistaken for an 
abnormal anterior cardiac border. It is only when a 
distinct notch between the two can be seen that the 
shadow of heart and thymus can be differentiated. 
The notch was visualized in 205 of the 1,000 cases 
reviewed, In many others, however, a large thymus 
was undeniably obscuring the base of the heart. 

Other factors play a role in making the cardiac 
silhouette of the newborn infant difficult to judge. 
In fetal life, the right side of the heart is normally 
just as thick and large as the left. As in enlarge- 
ment of the right side of the adult heart, this tends 
to rotate the apex posteriorly, causing the main 
pulmonary artery segment to lie more to the left 
and hiding the ascending aorta and aortic knob in 
the shadow of the spine. The apex tends to be ele- 
vated, and the angle of the heart on its long axis 
is horizontal. This right-sided preponderance is 
normal in the newborn infant and is accentuated 
by the high position of the diaphragm, which lifts 
the apex even higher and rotates the apex pos- 
teriorly to an even greater degree. 

Significant incomplete aeration of the lungs was 
noted in 181 of the 1,000 cases, and, in 70% of 
these, the area of lung involved was chiefly the 
left upper lobe. True atelectasis certainly can hide 
or alter the cardiac silhouette. Incomplete aeration, 
because of the consequent increase in negative 
intrathoracic pressure, tends to increase the width 
of the mediastinum—thus adding to the difficulties 
of delineating the cardiac silhouette. 

The horizontal position of the heart, combined 
with varying degrees of aeration and the almost 
inevitable presence of at least some degree of 
body rotation, makes the cardiothoracic ratio a 
worthless index. In the 1,000 cases studied, the 
cardiothoracic ratio varied from 44% to 74%, with 
an average in 756 cases of 56.7%. These figures are 
in general agreement with the results reported by 
others on the normal cardiothoracic ratio in the 
newborn. 


Factors Suggestive of Heart Disease 


In the presence of clinical evidence of congenital 
heart disease, rough determination of heart size and 
shape can be better made by fluoroscopic than by 
roentgenographic examination. The heart can be 
studied during all phases of respiration and in all 
degrees of rotation. However, fluoroscopy itself is 
not without difficulty. The infant must usually be 
studied while supine. In this position the dia- 
phragm moves even higher in the chest, causing 
further uplifting of the cardiac apex and further 
distortion of the silhouette. 

When there is clinical evidence of congenital 
heart disease, a roentgenogram of the chest may 
be of some help. This is particularly true in the 
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presence of cyanotic congenital heart disease. A 
small heart with an upturned blunt apex and con- 
cave main pulmonary artery segment suggests a 
tetralogy of Fallot. A small heart that lies not in a 
horizontal plane but rather at a 45-degree angle 
suggests a transposition of the great vessels. A 
moderately large heart in a horizontal plane with 
a full main pulmonary artery segment suggests 
aortic or mitral atresia. A huge heart with apparent 
right ventricular enlargement as well as right auri- 
cular enlargement may be seen in the presence of 
pulmonary valve atresia and an intact ventricular 
septum. A small heart with finely mottled and 
granular-appearing lung fields suggests a complete 
anomaly of the pulmonary venous return, the com- 
mon pulmonary vein passing through the dia- 
phragm to join the portal circulation. With the 
exception of the huge heart of pulmonary or aortic 
atresia with intact ventricular septum, any one of 
the types we have mentioned may be seen in a nor- 
mal infant. We emphasize that it is only when there 
is clinical evidence of cyanotic congenital heart 
disease that roentgenographic findings are of some 
value. 

One further point in connection with suspected 
cyanotic congenital heart disease should be made. 
Most cvanosis in the first 24 hours of life is caused 
not by heart disease but by pulmonary pathology. 
Attention must be paid to the distribution of cyano- 
sis and the presence of murmurs, abnormal pulsa- 
tions, or rales. Acrocyanosis of the hands and feet 
is of no clinical significance. Cyanosis of the nail 
beds in the first 24 hours of life is commonly found. 
Deep cvanosis of the lips and nail beds and cyano- 
sis of the face and trunk indicate pulmonary or 
cardiac pathology. 

Dr. Helen Taussig* has made the observation 
that babies with congenital heart disease become 
more cyanotic with crying, whereas babies with 
pulmonary pathology frequently become pinker 
with crying. However, clinical differentiation may 
be impossible, and only when findings are extreme 
is it possible to differentiate by study of the chest 
roentgenogram. This means, then, that the phy- 
sician might be wise to withhold comment from 
the parents for a day or two. 

In the presence of acyanotic congenital heart 
disease, a chest plate made in the first days of life 
is of even less help. The roentgenogram may mere- 
ly serve to rule out gross pulmonary pathology or 
anomalies, such as reduplication of the gut and 
diaphragmatic hernia, as the cause of the infant's 
distress. We should emphasize that it is not only 
the radiologist who has little to go on to make a 
diagnosis but also the pediatrician and cardiologist. 
Classic signs and symptoms of the defect have not 
developed. The best one can do is to give an in- 
telligent guess based on extremely meager data and 
a knowledge of a natural history of a particular 
malformation. 
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Reasons for the difficulty in making a correct 
diagnosis of the type of malformation present with- 
in the heart are to be found in the change in cir- 
culation taking place at the time of birth. During 
fetal life the heart and circulation are not, as a 
rule, placed under stress even by the most severe 
form of congenital abnormality. It is only when the 
newborn infant must depend on his own lungs for 
gaseous exchange, when fetal flow through a patent 
foramen ovale or a patent ductus arteriosus has 
been reversed or cut off, that the cardiac abnormal- 
itv places stress on a portion of the heart. Further- 
more, the degree of strain during the first few days 
of life may be negligible, for it must be remem- 
bered that pulmonary resistance remains high for 
a few days until the lung has become completely 
aerated and until the pulmonary vascular bed has 
expanded in a normal fashion. This high pulmonary 
resistance acts as a deterrent to any large volume 
of pulmonary blood flow. Thus, it is not surprising 
that the cardiologist and pediatrician are hard put 
to evaluate correctly the portion of the heart placed 
under strain and to arrive at a correct diagnosis, 
nor is it surprising that the roentgenogram presents 
a relatively normal heart and normal pulmonary 
markings. 

Conclusions 


While it is not actually possible to define the 
limits of normal for the cardiac shadow in the new- 
born infant, any concern about the heart aroused 
by the chest roentgenogram obtained during the 
first 24 hours of life should not be shared with the 
parents until the presence of an abnormality is 
substantiated by other findings. The chest roent- 
genogram in the first few hours of life, with rare 
exceptions, is as unreliable in the detection of the 
type of cardiac abnormality as it is in defining the 
limits of the normal heart. 


Box 3425, University, Va. (Dr. Carter) 
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Within the last few years a syndrome of dramatic 
respiratory symptomatology in infants has come 
under study. Unilobar emphysema is its descriptive 
name.’ A newborn infant or young child with this 
condition experiences severe respiratory difficulty 
and cyanosis, unrelated to acute infection or other 
known event. Cough and stridor are sometimes 
observed but are relatively insignificant compared 
with the primary disturbance in respiratory ex- 
change. In addition to the labored breathing and 
cyanosis, physical examination reveals the signs of 
hyperaeration over a unilateral area or entire hemi- 
thorax. The heart is shifted away from the hyper- 
resonant side. The poorer breath sounds are heard 
on the same side as the resonant percussion note. 
Often physical findings are confusing. Chest x-rays 
show a highly radiolucent lobe area or entire lung 
field still containing lung markings. Other lung 
tissue appears poorly aerated and individual lobes 
may be compressed or collapsed. The ipsilateral 
leaf of the diaphragm is depressed, and mediastinal 
contents are shifted away from the radiolucent side. 
As seen fluoroscopically, the chest and diaphrag- 
matic movements are more active on the poorly 
aerated, less radiolucent side. When differences 
between inspiratory and expiratory phases can be 
determined, it is seen that the hyperradiolucency 
is more striking in the expiratory phase. Usually 
no lesion is seen through the bronchoscope, but 
occasionally abnormal collapsibility of the bronchial 
walls may be noted. 

All of these findings indicate an obstructive 
emphysema of a lobe or, rarely, of an entire lung. 
The critical respiratory status is secondary not only 
to the poor exchange of gases in the affected lobe 
but, more importantly, to the pronounced decrease 
in function of the remaining lobes which are en- 
croached upon by the hugely oxerexpanded, emphy- 
sematous lobe. Loss of function of a single lobe 
could be tolerated, but embarrassment of all lung 
tissue is productive of dire consequences. The pro- 
nounced emphysema may also hinder the return 
of venous blood to the heart. 

Children with this syndrome are in great distress. 
Administration of oxygen and aspiration of mucus 
from the tracheobronchial tree may temporarily 
lessen symptoms, but the patient’s condition almost 
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A newborn infant or young child with 
severe respiratory difficulty and cyanosis, un- 
related to acute infection or other known 
event, may be suffering from an uncommon 
respiratory lesion, obstructive emphysema of 
a single lobe. The site and nature of the lung 
lesion is indicated by the finding of a hyper- 
aerated unilateral area or entire hemithorax 
or physical examination and the finding on 
chest x-rays of a highly radiolucent lobe or 
entire lung field which still contains lung mark- 
ings. An abnormality of the lobar bronchus is 
thought to be the important factor in produc- 
tion of this syndrome. 

Treatment will depend on the severity of 
symptoms and the threat to life, but almost all 
patients with lobar emphysema have such im- 
pressive symptomatology that intervention is 
urgent and imperative. Exploratory thoracot- 
omy is recommended for the patient with 
lobar emphysema when his initial severe 
symptoms do not respond quickly and well 
to administration of oxygen and to tracheo- 
bronchial aspiration by catheter and broncho- 
scope and when the radiological findings re- 
main unchanged. 


always remains critical. Lobectomy has been neces- 
sary for relief of symptoms and saving of life. The 
clinical history of a recently observed patient of 
this type follows. 


Report of a Case 


The patient was the third child of healthy young adult 
parents. The pregnancy was full term, following a normal, 
observed prenatal course. The presentation was cephalic, and 
delivery was done with the aid of an episiotomy. The birth 
weight was 3,912 Gm. (8 lb. 10 oz.). There had been no 
abnormality in the siblings, and this child was also con- 
sidered normal at birth. 

On the second day of the patient’s life cyanosis and 
dyspnea became apparent. The right side of the chest was 
hyperresonant, with diminished or absent breath sounds over 
most of the lung field, although good breath sounds were 
obtained superiorly. The entire left side of the chest was 
dull to percussion, and breath sounds were heard with some 
expiratory squeaking and wheezing. The heart sounds, while 
not remarkable in themselves, were heard best abnormally 
far to the left. The temperature was not elevated. 

An anteroposterior chest film showed pronounced radio- 
lucency of the major portion of the right lung field (fig. 1). 
The left lung field appeared poorly aerated, being more dense 
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than normal lung tissue. The heart and mediastinal contents 
were greatly shifted to the left. The right leaf of the dia- 
phragm was at the same level as or slightly lower than the 
left. The radiolucent zone was interpreted as diffuse emphy- 
sema, but it was not immediately certain whether this was 
primary or compensatory for the questionable left-sided 
atelectasis. The baby was kept in an oxygen tent. 

The chest film taken on the following day revealed per- 
sistence of the right-sided emphysema. An additional find- 
ing was a triangular-shaped density in the right cardio- 
phrenic space, considered to be atelectatic right lower lobe 
Bronchoscopy on the fourth day accomplished the removal 
of sticky secretions, allowing more normal aeration of the 
left lung, but a bronchial lesion was not demonstrated. 
Respiratory movements became easier with the disappear- 
ance of retraction of the accessory muscles. Despite this 
therapy, chest films showed no change in the pronounced 
radiolucency of the right lung field and the shift of the 
mediastinal contents to the left. Diffuse lobar emphysema of 
the right middle lobe was diagnosed as the primary caus¢ 
of the patient’s symptoms. The poor aeration of the left ling, 
the atelectasis of the right lower lobe, and the shift of the 
heart and mediastinal contents to the left were thought to 
be secondary to the pressure exerted by the greatly emphy- 
sematous middle lobe. Laboratory findings were noncontrib- 
utory. Lobectomy was advised. 


At thoracotomy, done by one of us the 
seventh day of life, a hugely distended right middle lobe 
under tension was seen pushing the heart and thymus gland 


to the left. The right upper and lower lobes were partially 
collapsed. Some difficulty was encountered in moving air out 


Fig. 1. 
infant with emphysema of right middle lobe. Left lung field 
is poorly aerated; mediastinal contents are shifted to left 
away from radiolucent area. Triangular-shaped density in 
right cardiophrenic space is compressed right lower lobe. 


Anteroposterior chest roentgenogram of newborn 


of the middle lobe through the bronchus of the middle lobe. 
Right middle lobectomy was performed without difficulty. 
At the conclusion of the procedure the upper and lower 
lobes expanded well. The postoperative course was entirely 
uneventful, with a chest film made immediately postopera- 
tively showing well-expanded tissue in the right lung. The 
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tube was removed on the second 


water-seal chest drainage 
postoperative day and the patient was discharged on_ the 
seventh postoperative day, at the age of 14 days. 

The pathological examination of the right middle lobe 
could not demonstrate an abnormality of the bronchial wall 
cartilages. Cyst formation was not present, as the emphysem- 
atous process involved the entire lobe. 


Fig. 2.—Lateral view (same patient as in fig. 1), showing 
relative increase in anteroposterior diameter and « mphysema- 


tous area anteriorly. 


The child was obse rved at the ace of 6 months De ve lop- 
ment and weight gain had been excellent. No further re- 
spiratory difficult had occurred The chest roentgenogram 
was within normal limits (fig. 3 


Comment 


The collective knowledge of lobar emphysema 
as it occurs in voung children and infants has now 
reached a stage which makes appropriate the dis- 
cussion of some aspects of this svndrome. Certain 
questions must be asked and partial answers given 

How Frequent Is Lobar Emphysema?—Since 
1932, 38 cases in which operation or autopsy was 
done (the above case included ) have been reported 
in the United States, Canada, Great Britain, and 
Australia.’ It is impossible to sav how many cases 
are unreported or unrecognized. Once this disease 
has been recognized by the individual observer, 
other cases are often seen. It would seem unlikely 
that patients with lobar emphysema are seen only 
in series and in the large urban medical centers. 
It likewise does not seem reasonable that this svn- 
drome never occurred prior to recent years and that 
the incidence per 100,000 live births has changed 
materially in the last few years. An inescapable de- 
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duction is that some such patients die (or go on 
living) without the true nature of their disease 
being realized. 

The apparent increase in the incidence is prob- 
ably due to two factors. The first is the wider use 
of chest filming and fluoroscopy for the young in- 
fant. A further increase in the promptness with 
which chest films are requested for the cyanotic 
and dyspneic infant will result in more accurate 
diagnosis and better treatment for this condition. 
This may seem to be an odd statement in the mod- 
ern era of awareness of congenital cardiac lesions, 
atelectasis of the newborn infant, and other condi- 
tions amenable to medical or surgical treatment. 
There remains too often, however, a hesitancy, based 
upon either ignorance or defeatism, to subject the 
infant whose condition is precariously balanced to 
even such a simple and safe diagnostic measure as 
a chest film. Techniques for radiography of criti- 
cally ill infants vary, but it should be emphasized 
that harm to the infant need not result from any 
of them. The use of machines generating higher 
milliamperage, by which respiratory motion on the 
film can be eliminated through the use of minimum 
exposure times, is preferred. Removal of the infant 
from the incubator is not necessary with a recently 
described technique which has proved satisfactory 
for radiographing premature infants weighing as 
little as 600 Gm. (1 Ib. 5 0z.).? Second, as so often 
has happened in medical practice, awareness of the 
possibility of this diagnosis and familiarity with a 
previous case of lobar emphysema results in the 
diagnosis being made by the radiologist, the pedia- 
trician, or the surgeon. A plea may be made for 
more and earlier radiographic studies of the dysp- 
neic and cyanotic child and the consideration or 
exclusion of this lesion in each suffering child. 

How May Lobar Emphysema Be Diagnosed?— 
The diagnosis can be neither made nor excluded 
accurately by physical examination alone. Many are 
the causes of dyspnea and cyanosis in the very 
young. After a thorough history has been taken and 
physical examination done, the making of an antero- 
posterior and a lateral chest film is essential. Cer- 
tain lesions productive of the same symptoms show 
radiographic findings similar to those of lobar em- 
physema. These include regional atelectasis, with 
contralateral compensatory emphysema; cystic lung 
disease, including giant solitary cyst and pneuma- 
tocele; pneumothorax; obstructive emphysema sec- 
ondary to intrabronchial foreign body; diaphrag- 
matic hernia; tracheoesophageal fistula; and agen- 
esis of a lung. It is recognized that in the individual 
patient any one of these lesions may cause no end 
of confusion. Presence of lung markings in the ra- 
diolucent area differentiates lobar emphysema from 
pneumothorax, localized cystic lung disease, soli- 
tary giant cyst, and diaphragmatic hernia. Tracheo- 
esophageal fistula may be diagnosed with the aid 
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of an iodized oil (Lipiodol) swallow, and diaphrag- 
matic hernia may be excluded by gastrointestinal 
examinations after barium swallow. Pneumatoceles 
and abscesses are related to lung infection, al- 
though their nature and course differ greatly. Com- 
pensatory emphysema, secondary to atelectasis of 
another lung area, is not likely to be so pronounced 
or so persistent as the true lobar emphysema. Bron- 
choscopy aids in exclusion of a foreign body in the 
bronchus as the cause of symptoms and also in re- 
moval of a mucous plug which may be causing 
atelectasis. Bronchography may demonstrate ob- 
struction in some cases, but does not define the 
nature of the obstruction. Its use is more appropri- 
ate in the less urgent cases. 

There are two paramount points in diagnosis. 
The persistence of lung markings in the large radio- 
lucent area, whether this be all or part of the uni- 
lateral lung field, is highly important. Atypical 
appearance in emphysema of the right middle lobe 
is a triangular-shaped density seen adjacent to the 
right lower border of the heart in the antero- 
posterior view (fig. 1). This is the collapsed right 
lower lobe, compressed by the greatly distended 
middle lobe. Once seen, this specific finding should 
aid in diagnosis, for involvement of the middle lobe 
occurs in about one-third of the total number of 
cases. The second prime diagnostic point is the 
information obtained from bronchoscopy and_ the 
response of the patient to tracheobronchial aspira- 
tion, by which the more common atelectasis-com- 
pensatory emphysema complexes can usually be 
excluded. 

What Is the Etiology?—Treatment cannot be dis- 
cussed without first asking the related question: 
what is the etiology? About one-third of the reported 
cases of lobar emphysema have been secondary to 
an abnormality of bronchial cartilage. Anatomically 
there is an absence or malformation of one or more 
cartilage rings of the lobar bronchus. Upon expira- 
tion, the increased collapsibility of the bronchial 
wall results in trapping of inspired air. This ex- 
planation for obstructive emphysema is not new. 
A similar check-valve mechanism is familiarly seen 
when a foreign body becomes lodged in a main 
bronchus, causing obstructive emphysema of an 
entire lung. Experimentally, partial obstruction of 
either expiration or inspiration has been demon- 
strated to result in emphysema.* Although cartilage 
anomaly is the most commonly demonstrated cause 
of lobar emphysema, extrabronchial compression by 
an anomalous vessel or by redundant intrabronchial 
mucosal folds or shelves has been known to act 
in the same check-valve fashion to produce uni- 
lobar emphysema. A bronchial check-valve lesion 
must still be suspected when no bronchial abnor- 
mality has been noted at operation, and even after 
examination of the surgical specimen has failed to 
demonstrate it. Failure to find flaccidity of the 
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bronchial wall may be explained when it is realized 
that only a short segment need be abnormal to 
cause lobar emphysema and that the abnormal 
portion may have been left in the bronchial stump 
at operation. "' 

Another possibility is that lobar emphysema may 
result from a mucous plug exerting a check-valve 
effect in the lobar bronchus. A corollary to this 
possibility would be the production of irreversible 
tissue changes so that the lobe, after spontaneous 
or instrumental removal of the mucous plug, can- 
not return to its normal size and resume its normal 
function. This is unlikely, but one cannot sav that 
it may not occur. Absence or deficiency of elastic 
tissue in the lobe has not yet been demonstrated.* 
By definition, the entire lobe is diffusely emphiy- 
sematous. Lobar emphysema is an entity separable 
from the rare congenital cvstic lung disease. Wheth- 
er diffuse emphysema progresses to acquired lung 
cysts, either with or without an inner lining of 
columnar ciliated or low cuboidal epithelium, is a 
matter for conjecture. It is known that diffuse em- 
physema from a bronchial lesion does not necessar- 
ily acquire cystic spaces when the process continues 
in the individual for months and even vears 

Study of the reported cases, with additional in- 
formation from personal communications, gives a 
better understanding of this problem. Lobar em- 
physema is not a condition secondary to difficult 
delivery or prolonged and vigorous resuscitation 
It is not associated with prematurity, nor is it sea- 
sonal in occurrence; it is related neither to periods 
of high incidence of respiratory infections nor to 
specific inflammatory disease. It is a disease limited 
almost entirely to the upper and middle lobes 
The action on the lower lobes of the more vigorous 
expiratory forces is a possible factor in limiting 
lobar emphysema to the more passive upper lobes; 
the action of the diaphragm on the lower lobes is 
less likely to allow inspired air to be trapped. No 
essential differences in symptomatology or time of 
onset have been observed to distinguish between 
the clinical courses of upper or middle lobe disease 

What Is the Treatment?—Treatment, 1egardless 
of etiology, will always depend on the severity of 
symptoms and the threat to life. Almost all patients 
with lobar emphysema have such impressive symp- 
tomatology that intervention is urgent and impera- 
tive. How much distress a child should be allowed 
to bear is an individual decision. In view of the 
known vulnerability of infant brain to anoxia, no 
child should be allowed to bear too much distress. 

Exploratory thoracotomy is recommended for the 
patient with lobar emphysema when his initial se- 
vere symptoms do not respond quickly and well 
to administration of oxvgen and to tracheobronchial 
aspiration by catheter and bronchoscope and the 
radiologic findings remain unchanged or only mini- 
mally improved. A short period of medical treatment 
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of this nature will allow differentiation of these 
patients from those in which only a reversible proc- 


ess exists and from those whose condition is diag- 
nosed as being other than true lobar emphysema. 
We say “is recommended” advisedly, for sometimes 
so great an emergency is thought to exist and re- 
sponse to conservative therapy is so little that sur- 
gery is decided on without delay. The urgency is 
similar to that encountered in rapidly expending 
giant cyst, for which surgery has already been 
established as appropriate. Willingness of the indi- 
vidual observer to operate is increased with his 
added experience with this tvpe of patient. There 
are several series of reported cases in which the 
first patient died, in part because it was not realized 
in time how ill these infants were and how rapidly 
their condition could deteriorate. Perhaps some 
patients have been subjected to surgery needlessly 
when further period of waiting would have shown 
a reversal of symptoms and findings to normal. 

There is evidence that some infants with lobar 
emphysema can be tided over their acute symptoms 
by administration of oxygen, humidification of in- 
spired air, tracheobronchial aspiration, and other 
conservative measures. These children gradually 
return to a more or less normal sate, with disappear- 
ance of their radiologically demonstrated emphy- 
sema over a variable period of time. The condition 
of other children similarly conservatively treated 
reaches a quiescent period only to have episodes 
of dyspnea and cyanosis develop later. The chance 
of an explosive change to a much poorer status by 
superimposition of respiratory infection or other 
factors must be weighed if a nonoperative course 
is taken. When conservative therapy results in the 
demonstration, clinically and radiologically, of the 
return of the patient to normal, it seems unlikely 
that an anomaly of bronchial cartilage or an aber- 
rant vessel exerting pressure on a bronchus exists. 
It is known that when patients with continued 
symptoms are operated on after extended periods 
of observation, the afflicted lobe will be found 
emphysematous and the organic lesion responsible 
for the check-valve effect can be demonstrated. 
We know of no proved case of lobar emphysema 
in which this lesion was an incidental autopsy 
finding. (Maxwell® did report the finding of ob- 
structive emphysema of a segment of one lobe as 
an incidental autopsy finding. The patient was 
evidently not incapacitated during his adult life 
and was presumed to be without appropriate symp- 
toms.) Return of the dyspneic and cyanotic patient 
to normal and a disappearance of the lobar emphy- 
sema speaks for the original episode being sec- 
ondary to a self-limited or reversible pathological 
process. 

The penalty for too long a delay may be perma- 
nent anoxic damage to the central nervous system, 
or death. The operative mortality has been very 
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low. Despite the precarious condition of some of 
these infants, only 1 of 33 patients operated on has 
died. The single fatality occurred in a 5-week-old 
infant with an acute extensive micrococcic pneu- 
monia, in addition to bronchial abnormality and lo- 
bar emphysema. "' In seven instances, lobar emphy- 
sema was not surgically treated, and these seven 
patients died. In each case a lesion to account for 
the obstructive emphysema was demonstrated at 
autopsy. In four other cases, two reported by Cat- 
fey '© and two reported by Korngold and Baker,” 
lobar emphysema was diagnosed but not surgically 
treated. These four patients have resumed a normal 
life after conservative therapy. Since an anatomic 
examination was not possible, the cause of ob- 
structive emphysema in these four cases is not 
known. 

A hugely emphysematous lobe, which often 
bulges into the thoracotomy wound, confirms the 


Fig. 3.—Anteroposterior chest roentgenogram of same pa- 
tient six months postoperatively, with findings within nor- 
mal limits. 


diagnosis at operation. An examination of the hilar 
region in relation to the lobar bronchus will indi- 
cate what is to be done. A vascular anomaly will 
demand individualization of the procedure, either 
directed at the vessel to relieve its abnormal pres- 
sure upon the bronchus or directed at the lobe 
itself, that is, resection of the lobe. If presence of 
a vascular anomaly can be excluded, the trouble 
lies within the bronchus itself. After a further 
examination to ascertain that an intrabronchial for- 
eign body or tumor is not present, scrutiny of the 
bronchus for an abnormal flaccidity is made. The 
actual demonstration of cartilage abnormality is 
not always to be expected, for reasons already 
mentioned. Lobectomy is then carried out without 
further delay, whether a bronchial defect is found 
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or not. The actual performance of lobectomy is 
accomplished without difficulty. It is during the 
anesthetic induction, when there is accentuation of 
factors working to trap air in the lobe, that the 
most danger to the patient is encountered. 

Attempts to relieve the localized emphysema by 
introduction of a needle through the chest wall 
have mainly been unsuccessful and have been con- 
demned by several authors because of the produc- 
tion of a tension pneumothorax. The appropriate- 
ness of the procedure is in question, since the whole 
lobe is emphysematous, making the situation differ- 
ent than when only one giant cyst needs to be 
decompressed. Addition of a tension pneumothorax 
to the difficulties already present is obviously to be 
condemned, even though Korngold and Baker 
felt their two patients were in some way benefited. 

Is the Cure Permanent?—Granted that lobectomy 
is safe, necessary, and immediately curative, is the 
cure permanent? Evaluation of the 33 cases re- 
ported in which operation was done (including the 
case reported here) and information on six addi- 
tional unreported cases * reveals the following in- 
formation: 36 patients with apparent uncomplicated 
lobar emphysema may be considered after exclu- 
sion of 3 patients, one who died two months post- 
operatively with an associated congenital cardiac 
lesion, another who survived with an_ intraven- 
tricular septal defect, and one who died with 
micrococcic pneumonia in the immediate post- 
operative period. All of the 36 patients have greatly 
and permanently benefited from surgery, Thirty-one 
of them have had no further respiratory difficulties 
and are living a normal life. Many patients have 
been under observation for several vears since 
operation. Sloan “ notes wheezing, with more fre- 
quent upper respiratory infections, in three 
patients. All four infants in his series were perma- 
nently benefited by operation, but in these three, 
postoperative respiratory trouble has been more 
than that expected in a normal child. Shaw *" has 
seen one patient who has continued to have dyspnea 
and cyanosis after lobectomy. Nelson" has ob- 
served an infant who had four episodes of pyrexia, 
respiratory difficulty, and emphysema of the lett 
lower lobe after left upper lobectomy. 

Sloan “* feels that the abnormality which pro- 
duces localized emphysema affects much of the 
bronchial tree. Whether that be the explanation, or 
it be that some other lesion or complication may 
be present, is not now known. Possibly some of the 
postoperative symptoms in these cases are relative 
to adjustment of the remaining lobe to the increased 
space it must occupy. Despite these not completely 
uneventful courses in a few patients, lobectomy is 
the treatment of choice. The long-term benefit 
afforded to the patient is almost as gratifying as 
the immediate relief of symptoms and the saving 
of life. 
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Summary and Conclusions 


Lobar emphysema in the newborn or very young 
infant is a little-known respiratory disorder, char- 
acterized by dyspnea and cyanosis. Although 
uncommon in occurrence, its recognition is of im- 
portance, since failure to make an early, accurate 
diagnosis and to institute proper treatment may 
result in death. Since the physical findings are often 
misleading, the diagnosis is dependent on the 
roentgenologic findings of a pronouncedly radio- 
lucent lobe area, still containing lung markings. 
Other lung tissue may be compressed or collapsed. 
The ipsilateral leaf of the diaphragm is depressed, 
and the mediastinal contents are shifted away from 
the radiolucent area. The less radiolucent hemitho- 
rax shows more normal respiratory dynamics on 
fluoroscopic examination. Bronchoscopy and _ tra- 
cheobronchial aspiration exclude an intrabronchial 
foreign body or other luminal obstruction as the 
cause of symptoms. Only rarely is the course of 
the emphysema benign enough to allow continued 
conservative therapy and observation when typical 
roentgenographic findings are present. In 31 of 36 
cases reported in the literature there has been no 
further related respiratory difficulty after lobec- 
tomy 

For studies on unilobar emphysema done prior to 1952, 
see references in Fischer, Potts, and Holinger.' 
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Preparation of Radioactive Isotopes.—Any atom consists of a nucleus surrounded by electrons. 
The electrical charge of a nucleus of an atom defines the chemical element and the mass of 
the nucleus defines the isotope. Therefore if, for example, one has 79 electrical charges of 
a nucleus, the element is gold. The gold atom can have a weight of 197—this is the stable 
isotope of gold; but it can have different weights from 187 to 203, and all the other iso- 
topes except the one with the weight of 197 are unstable—they are radioactive, which 
means that they emit radiations. To make a new isotope it is therefore necessary to change 
the weight of the nucleus; if, as a result of this change, a non-stable nucleus is obtained, this 
means that a radioactive variant has been formed. In other words, to make radioactive isotopes 
it is necessary to change the weight of normal stable nuclei. This can be done by bombardment 
of atoms with particles. They can be particles carrying electric charges, like protons or deuter- 
ons, or they can be neutral particles like the neutrons which are the unit of mass. The latter 
particle is especially suitable for bombardment as, because of its electrical neutrality, it can 
penetrate more easily into the nucleus. All that is necessary therefore is to bombard nuclei with 
particles which have a high enough energy to penetrate into the nucleus. This can be done by 
producing, for example, protons or deuterons and bringing them to a high enough speed in a 
evclotron or a similar machine, or it can be done by using atomic reactors where we have a 
vast amount of neutrons which result from the fission, or splitting, of uranium. In a cyclotron, 
only one species of radioisotope can be made at a time and this is rather expensive, whilst in 
an atomic reactor many hundreds, or even thousands, of species of radioisotopes can be pro- 
duced at the same time, but there is a fundamental difference between cyclotron- and reactor- 
produced radioactive materials. Electrically charged particles, as used in cyclotrons and incor- 
porated into the nucleus, always change the target element. Neutron bombardment, however, 
as done in an atomic reactor, normally does not necessarily change the target element.—H. 
Seligman, Ph.D., The Preparation of Radioactive Isotopes, The Practitioner, April, 1957. 
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Dextran is a macromolecular polymer of dextrose 
which is used as a plasma volume expander. It has 
been reported that a hemostatic defect character- 
ized by a prolonged bleeding time occurred in all 
subjects who received large infusions of dextran. 
The amount of 6% dextran solution required to pro- 
duce this effect varied from 1,000 to 6,500 ml.' The 
present study was undertaken to determine the 
incidence of this susceptibility when normal human 
subjects were given a standard amount (1,000 ml.) 
of 6% dextran solution. The dextran was infused 
into normal healthy adult humans and bleeding 
time determinations were done at intervals follow- 
ing the infusion. Blood volume determinations, 
platelet counts, and precipitin tests were done on a 
number of the subjects. Solutions of human serum 
albumin and povidone ( polyvinylpyrrolidone ) were 
given to control subjects. In an effort to evaluate 
the clinical significance of the prolonged bleeding 
time, dextran or albumin solutions were infused 
into patients prior to standardized surgical pro- 
cedures in which bleeding could be easily con- 
trolled if it became excessive. 


Methods 


The dextran solutions used in this study were 
prepared by three American and two British manu- 
facturers. The American dextran was of two types: 
group A met the specifications of the Armed Serv- 
ices Medical Procurement Agency; group B was 
especially prepared to have lower and higher molec- 
ular weights. The British dextrans were made ac- 
cording to specifications of the Ministry of Health. 
All dextran was given as a 6% solution. A 3.5% solu- 
tion of povidone was obtained from the Schenley 
Laboratories. The human serum albumin was ob- 
tained from Army supplies (Cutter Laboratory). 
Under sterile conditions 200 ml. of concentrated 
albumin (25%) was added to 800 ml. of 0.85% solu- 
tion of sodium chloride. Albumin was thus given as 
a 5% solution in sodium chloride. 

A total of 257 Army and Air Force personnel (22 
women and 235 men) were used in these studies. 
On the basis of a medical history and physical ex- 
amination, persons with a history of allergy, bleed- 
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The effect of dextran infusions upon the 
bleeding time was studied in 22 women and 
235 men. In 42% of the subjects the infusion 
of one liter of 6% solution of dextran meas- 
urably prolonged the bleeding time; in 8% 
of the subjects the bleeding time after in- 
fusion exceeded 30 minutes. The effect was 
maximal from three to nine hours after the 
infusion and was not accounted for by any 
demonstrable dilution or reduction of fibrino- 
gen or thrombocytes. Comparison of dextran 
preparations showed that those of highest 
molecular weight had the most marked effect 
in prolonging the bleeding time. The use of 
dextrans as plasma expanders carries a risk 
of serious failure of the hemostatic mechanism 
and is contraindicated in patients who are 
known to have a tendency to bleed or who 
have received large transfusions of whole 


blood. 


ing symptoms, or hypertension were not used for 
this study. All persons included were afebrile and 
apparently in good health. 

Bleeding time was measured by a modified Duke 
method.* A preliminary bleeding time determina- 
tion was done on each subject. Then 1,000 ml. of 
the solution was infused intravenously by gravity 
flow at the rate of approximately 20 ml. per minute. 
On completion of the infusion, bleeding time de- 
terminations were done immediately and thereafter 
at three, six, and nine hours. A report of an evalua- 
tion of bleeding time as a method for the study of 
hemostasis is the subject of another report.’ 

Red blood cell mass was determined in 27 sub- 
jects with use of autogenous red blood cells tagged 
with radioactive chromium (Cr°'). Total blood vol- 
ume was determined by calculation from the red 
blood cell mass and venous hematocrit. Platelet 
counts were done by phase microscopy. Qualita- 
tive precipitin tests were done by overlaying dextran 
solution with an equal amount of undiluted serum. 
After incubation overnight at 37 C the amount of 
opacity at the interface was estimated visually. The 
surgic: . procedures used in the study were inguinal 
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herniorrhaphy and revision of amputation stumps. 
All sponges used during the operation were col- 
lected, and the amount of blood loss was calculated 
by determining the amount of hemoglobin eluted 
from the sponges. 

Results 


The 1,000 ml. of dextran solution was well tol- 
erated by most of the subjects. Mild subjective 
symptoms consisting of headache, itching, rhinor- 
rhea, sneezing, or chilly sensations were noted by 
nine persons. Severe symptoms consisting of urti- 
caria, nausea, and asthma were noted by four sub- 
jects: two after 300 ml., one after 600 ml., and one 
after the full 1,000 ml. had been infused. These 
subjects were not included in the bleeding-time 
studies. Spontaneous epistaxis developed in one 
person nine hours after infusion, two persons noted 
excessive bleeding after minor razor nicks while 
shaving 24 hours after the infusion, and one person 
developed a spontaneous hematoma of the foot. In 
the subjects who received povidone or albumin, 


no adverse symptoms were noted. 
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Albumin solution was infused into 40 subjects. 
Of these one person had a bleeding time of 11 
minutes. All others receiving albumin had a bleed- 
ing time of less than 10 minutes. Povidone was 
infused into 51 subjects. Of these, seven had a 
bleeding time of greater than 10 minutes and two 
had a bleeding time greater than 15 minutes. 

There was partial correlation between the results 
of the bleeding-time determinations done prior to 
the dextran infusion and those done after it. In 
figure 1 the bleeding time of each person prior to 
infusion is plotted against the longest bleeding 
time obtained on the same person after dextran 
infusion. The occurrence of bleeding times longer 
than the upper limit of the normal range (10 min- 
utes) is greatest in those persons with an_ initial 
bleeding time greater than the normal mean. Of 
the 18 persons having a bleeding time greater than 
6 minutes prior to infusion, 17 had a bleeding time 
greater than 10 minutes after the infusion; of the 
118 persons having a bleeding time of 3 to 6 
minutes prior to the infusion, 49 had a bleeding 


Effect on Bleeding Time of Volunteers of Infusion of 1,000 Milliliters of Dextran, Povidone, or Albumin 
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Prior to the infusion no bleeding time was 
greater than 10 minutes, and 64% of the subjects 
had a bleeding time of less than 5 minutes. The 
total number of subjects manifesting a bleeding 
time of greater than 10 minutes increased with time 
after the injection. A total of 77 persons (47.2%) 
had a bleeding time greater than 10 minutes, 43 
had a bleeding time greater than 15 minutes, 26 
had a bleeding time greater than 20 minutes, and 
14 of the subjects (8.6%) had a bleeding time 
greater than 30 minutes. 

There appears to be a direct relationship between 
the molecular weight of the dextran infused and 
the incidence of prolongation of bleeding time. 
This is shown in the table. Of the 38 subjects re- 
ceiving dextran in the molecular weight range 
around 50,000, only 13% had bleeding times greater 
than 15 minutes. Of the 73 who received dextran 
with a molecular weight of 60,000 to 75,000, 22% 
had bleeding times greater than 15 minutes. Fifty- 
two subjects were given dextran of molecular 
weights greater than 100,000; of these people 42% 
had bleeding times greater than 15 minutes. 


time of greater than 10 minutes after the infusion: 
and of the 31 persons with a bleeding time of less 
than 3 minutes prior to the infusion, only 5 had a 
bleeding time greater than 10 minutes after the 
infusion. 

After the infusion the men with the longest 
bleeding times tended to have a prolonged bleed- 
ing time on more than one occasion. However, the 
response to dextran could not be predicted on the 
basis of a bleeding time determination done at any 
one interval after the infusion. Of the 71 persons 
having a bleeding time greater than 10 minutes 
after dextran, 30 had such bleeding times on only 
one occasion. In figure 2 the bleeding time obtained 
on each individual immediately after the infusion 
is plotted against the longest bleeding time ob- 
tained, whether at three, six, or nine hours after the 
infusion. Of the persons who had at least one bleed- 
ing time greater than 10 minutes, only 31% showed 
this immediately after the infusion. Similar random 
scatter of points was obtained when results of 
three, six, or nine hours were compared with the 
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longest time obtained. Two persons had bleeding 
times greater than 10 minutes for the first time 9 
hours after the infusion. 

Eight subjects who demonstrated a prolonged 
bleeding time after dextran administration were 
given repeated infusions after several weeks had 
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BLEEDING TIME (MIN) BEFORE 


Fig. 1.—Bleeding time obtained on each person before in- 
fusion plotted against that person’s longest bleeding time 
determined after infusion of 1,000 ml. of dextran solution 
(e. g., subject indicated by arrow had 2-minute bleeding 
time before infusion and 20-minute bleeding time on at least 
one determination after infusion ). 


elapsed. In each case but one the subject  re- 
sponded as he had on the first occasion with a 
prolongation of his bleeding time (fig. 3). The same 
thing was true of our dogs. Those that proved sus- 
ceptible to dextran were consistently susceptible.’ 

Dextran was developed to be used as a plasma 
volume expander. It was postulated that the in- 
creased bleeding time was a function of hyper- 
volemia resulting from plasma volume expansion. 
For this reason experiments were done in which 
blood volume was measured simultaneously with 
bleeding time determinations. Autogenous blood 
labeled with Cr°' was transfused into each subject 
and the blood volume was determined prior to 
dextran infusion. Immediately and at three, six, and 
nine hours after infusion, blood samples were ob- 
tained and bleeding time was measured. In figure 4 
the bleeding times are plotted against their respec- 
tive blood volume in terms of increase over the 
initial volume. As was to be expected, the initial 
increase was approximately 1,000 ml. while at nine 
hours the blood volume had returned to about the 
initial level. There is seen to be no correlation be- 
tween the prolongation of the bleeding time and 
the increase of the blood volume. Forty per cent 
of the bleeding times greater than 10 minutes oc- 
curred at three, six, or nine hours when the blood 
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volume was increased by only 500 ml. or less (fig. 5). 
To test this hypothesis further two dogs were bled 
350 ml. and immediately infused with an equal 
volume of dextran solution. In both animals the 
bleeding time increased from less than one minute 
to nine minutes, a grossly abnormal value for dogs.’ 
Several days later each dog’s own 350 ml. of blood 
was transfused into him, rendering him temporarily 
hypervolemic. There was no change in bleeding 
times after the transfusion. They remained less 
than one minute. A moderate hypervolemia per se 
does not alter the bleeding time. 

Twenty patients were given 1,000 ml. of either 
dextran or serum albumin prior to elective surgical 
procedures. One of the four patients given dextran 
prior to herniorrhaphy developed a bleeding time 
of 16 minutes, and one of the eight patients given 
dextran prior to revision of amputation stump de- 
veloped a bleeding time of 13 minutes. The blood 
loss from these two subjects was found to be 10 
and 265 ml. respectively. These amounts were well 
within the range of blood loss found in the eight 
patients of the albumin control groups. During 
inguinal hernia repair, blood loss was found to be 5 
to 55 ml. and during revision of amputation stump, 
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BLEEDING TIME (MIN.) IMMEDIATELY 


Fig. 2.—Bleeding time obtained on each person imme- 
diately after infusion of 1,000 ml. of dextran solution plotted 
against that person’s longest bleeding time three, six, or nine 
hours after infusion. If prolongation of bleeding time were 
related to hypervolemia it would occur when expansion of 
volume is greatest and points in this diagram would be con- 
centrated at the bottom. 


blood loss was 12 to 410 ml. In no case was the 
blood loss considered to be excessive by the sur- 


geons. 
Platelet counts were done simultaneously with 

the bleeding time determinations on 12 subjects 

who received 1,000 ml. of dextran. Six of these sub- 
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jects had at least one bleeding time greater than 15 
minutes. Platelet counts done prior to the infusion 
were in a range of 160,000 to 280,000 per cubic 
millimeter. In all subjects, the platelet count was 
decreased after the infusion, but to a degree pre- 


Fig. 3.—Response of three normal subjects to infusion of 
1,000 ml. of dextran solution on three trials separated by 
several months. Ordinate is bleeding time in minutes. These 
men were chosen as having a pronounced susceptibility. The 
response to Commercial Solvents Corporation dextran ap- 
pears less, but there was no trial without prolonged bleeding 
time of at least 20 minutes 


dictable on the basis of dilution by the amount of 
fluid given. Although the subject with the lowest 
platelet count (98,000) had a bleeding time of 34 
minutes, bleeding times of over 15 minutes oc- 
curred in some subjects with platelet counts above 
150,000 and bleeding times of less than 10 minutes 
occurred in some with platelet counts below this 
number. Thus, there was no direct correlation be- 
tween bleeding time and platelet numbers. 

Precipitin reactions were done on the serums 
obtained from 21 subjects prior to infusion. Precipi- 
tin reactions varied from a trace to strongly posi- 
tive. Although 10 of these subjects developed a 
bleeding time of greater than 15 minutes, there was 
no direct correlation between the degree of the 
precipitin reaction and the length of the bleeding 
time following dextran infusion. 


Comment 


The data indicate that the infusion of 1,000 ml. 
of 6% dextran results in a bleeding tendency in 
certain susceptible individuals. There is no general 
agreement as to the clinical significance of an ab- 
normal bleeding time. However, no one would ad- 
vocate doing extensive surgery on a patient with a 
prolonged bleeding time if it could be avoided. At 
the present time no method is available to de- 
termine prior to actual infusion which persons will 
develop a prolonged bleeding time. On a statistical 
basis, a person with a bleeding time in the upper 
range of normal is more apt to develop a prolonged 
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bleeding time after infusion than a person with a 
bleeding time of less than five minutes. Data re- 
ported earlier‘ indicate that dextran should not be 
given to any persons who are known to have a 
hemostatic defect. 

Excessive bleeding is to be expected in some 
cases where a plasma volume expander is indicated. 
The expander is not definitive therapy either for 
control of bleeding or for correction of the resulting 
anemia. It is reasonable to assume that a patient 
given dextran under these circumstances will con- 
tinue to bleed. For this reason it is difficult to 
evaluate the role of dextran in cases where bleeding 
continues or increases as the blood volume is re- 
turned toward normal. Clinical evaluation is further 
complicated by the three to nine hour delay in the 
maximum effect by dextran on the bleeding time. 
In the interim, definitive therapy may be started 
and is likely to be blamed should excessive bleed- 
ing occur. This is particularly true in cases where 
large amounts of blood are required and dextran is 
given to prevent hypovolemia until more blood is 
available. It has been shown that thrombocytopenia 
mav result from massive transfusions of blood. The 
occurrence of excessive bleeding secondary to dex- 
tran infusion is increased by moderate thrombocy- 
topenia. 

Although none of our patients bled during herni- 
orrhaphy or revision of amputation stumps after 
they had received dextran, the possibility of ab- 
normal bleeding during surgery cannot be dis- 
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Fig. 4.—Bleeding-time determinations plotted against their 
respective increase in blood volume in 12 subjects during 
first 9 hours after infusion of 1,000 ml. of dextran solution 


missed. Bronwell and co-workers”* found no dis- 
turbance of hemostasis in a standard dermatome 
wound after the patients had received one liter of 
dextran. However, some of those who received two 
liters bled profusely so as to require transfusion. 
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Scott® has reported fatalities from uncontrollable 
hemorrhage in obstetric patients after the infusion 
of large amounts of dextran. It seems reasonable to 
suggest that large infusions of dextran should not 
be given. Even smaller infusions may cause trouble 
when the platelet count is reduced, as it may be 
after platelets have been washed away by large 
transfusions of stored blood. 

The mechanism of this dextran-induced hemo- 
static defect is not known. The prolongation of 
bleeding time seemed somehow related to the mole- 
cular weight of the dextran. The larger the mole- 
cule the higher the percentage of susceptible sub- 
jects (see table). Similar results with smaller groups 
have been reported by Howard and co-workers.’ 
Dextran has little effect on the usual coagulation 
tests such as whole blood clotting time and _ pro- 
thrombin time.’ Some workers have reported an 
interaction between fibrinogen and dextran” and 
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Fig. 5.—Changes of blood volume induced by infusions of 
dextran. Only 30% of prolonged bleeding times occurred 
immediately after infusion when expansion of blood volume 
was greatest. Seventy per cent occurred at three, six, or nine 
hours, when expanded volume was diminishing. Prolongation 
of bleeding time is not due to hypervolemia. 


others have attributed the hemostatic defect to 
fibrinogenopenia.” With the type of dextran used in 
these studies, the plasma fibrinogen concentration 
usually decreased to levels that would be antici- 
pated from dilation.” However, in certain suscep- 
tible subjects, as reported by de Nicola,'’ severe 
fibrinolysis may occur secondary to dextran infu- 
sion. Dextran does not inhibit the thrombin-fibrino- 
gen reaction; in fact, dextran has been reported to 
be fibrinoplastic."' 

Kabat '* had shown that dextran is antigenic in 
humans, but the prolonged bleeding time associ- 
ated with dextran does not appear to be allergic 
in nature. There was no correlation between bleed- 
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ing time and sensitivity to dextran as determined 
by quantitative precipitin tests. It is of interest that 
in the small group of service personnel studied, all 
had some evidence of sensitivity, while in Kabat’s '” 
group of 58 civilian subjects, only 14 had evidence 
of sensitivity. Zozaya'* found cross reactions with 
native dextrans in animals injected with typhoid- 
paratyphoid organisms. Since all service personnel 
are immunized against these organisms, this might 
explain the apparently higher incidence of precipi- 
tins in service personnel. However no definite con- 
clusions can be drawn on the basis of our data be- 
cause of the small number of subjects. 

At the present time it appears that dextran in 
some way interferes with platelet function.'* Ja- 
cobaeus '* has reported that dextran inhibits the 
vield of “intrinsic thromboplastin” when incubated 
with platelets used in the thromboplastin-generation 
test and that it also decreases prothrombin utiliza- 
tion during coagulation of whole blood. Seegers and 
co-workers'* have shown that dextran inhibits the 
interaction of platelet co-factor 1 and_ platelet 
factor 3. In another type of investigation with use 
of radioactive carbon (C'*)—labeled dextran, we 
have shown that dextran becomes associated with 
platelets during incubation in vitro, and the amount 
with each platelet was sufficient to form a mono- 
molecular layer on the platelet surfaces.'* The sur- 
face “coating” concept is further supported by 
Ponder’s demonstration that dextran modifies the 
electrophoretic migration of platelets.’ 

Summary 


The infusion of 1,000 ml. of commercially avail- 
able dextran solution into normal adult humans re- 
sulted in a hemostatic defect characterized by a 
prolonged bleeding time. In 8% of the subjects the 
bleeding time after dextran exceeded 30 minutes. 
The maximum incidence did not occur immediately 
after the infusion but three to nine hours later. The 
effect cannot be explained on the basis of simple 
increase in circulating blood volume, thrombocy- 
topenia, or fibrinogenopenia. The mode of action 
is not clear, but the phenomenon appears to be due 
to interference with platelet activity. Dextran infu- 
sion would appear to be contraindicated in patients 
with a known bleeding tendency or to whom large 
transfusions of whole blood have been given. The 
use of large infusions of dextran alone also carries 
a risk of serious failure of the hemostatic mecha- 
nism. 
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CLINICAL NOTES 


Bracing is a neurological problem and warrants 
the consideration of the neurologist and others con- 
cerned with the management of individuals afflicted 
with neuromuscular disorders. Though bracing is 
seemingly in the realm of applied mechanics, ortho- 
pedics, and orthotechnology, the clinical neurologist 
must still at times prescribe an apparatus which 
most specifically simulates lost neuromuscular func- 
tions. Whether the motor dysfunction is due to cen- 
tral or peripheral, upper or lower motor neuron, 
sensory or cerebellar pathway, or even purely mus- 
cular disease, the neurologist is aware of the neuro- 
skeletal and musculoskeletal mechanisms concerned 
and attempts to supply by mechanical means as 
close a facsimile of the lost function as is possible. 
Such is the objective of the appliance to be de- 
scribed. 


Principle of the Appliance 


In principle, this appliance makes use of the 
well-known fact that a muscle performs work by 
contracting. To do the work denied by impaired 
neuromuscular function, elastic straps are fixed 
above a joint “at points of origin” and below it “at 
points of insertion” corresponding to the underlying 


From the Department of Neurology, Veterans Administration Out- 
patient Clinic. 


FACILITATING LOCOMOTION IN NEUROLOGICAL 
DISEASE OF LOWER EXTREMITIES 


DESCRIPTION OF A NEW APPLIANCE 


Irving M. Levine, M.D., Boston 


muscles. On contraction of the elastic, the joint 
moves. The opposing movement is carried out by 
antagonistic muscles which may be normal or even 
spastic. 

The appliance was designed to facilitate flexion 
movements of the hip and knee and at the same 
time to take advantage of a low leg brace when 
worn. It has several advantages. It can be manu- 
factured cheaply. It is easy to apply. It can be com- 
fortably worn. Moreover, and most important, the 
patient is able to put on the entire apparatus with- 
out assistance. 

There are three essential parts to this leg-lifting 
apparatus: a lumbosacral belt, a thigh cuff, and 
a Klenzak foot-drop brace (see figure ). These parts 
are attached to one another by elastic straps. The 
lumbosacral belt, in addition to serving as a ful- 
crum for elastic strap, helps support and stabilize 
weakened back muscles. It is made of coutille with 
metal reinforcements and is large enough to girdle 
the low back and abdomen. 

The thigh cuff may be made of leather (see fig- 
ure, A) for the heavy thigh, or coutille that is re- 
inforced with metal strips (see figure, D) for a thin 
thigh. This cuff fits immediately above the knee, is 
approximately 3 to 4 in. in width, and is fastened 
against the thigh by short nonelastic straps. Coarse- 
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ly woven elastic straps, 1.5 in. wide, are attached 
as shown in the figure. The anterior strap is fixed to 
the lumbosacral belt above and is anchored to the 
thigh cuff below by means of a buckle. When at- 
tached to the anterior middle of the thigh cuff, the 
anterior elastic strap helps to flex the thigh. It may 
be secured medially on the thigh cuff to help over- 
come external rotation or abduction of the hip or 
laterally if there is a problem of internal rotation or 
adduction. The posterior band is fixed to the thigh 
cuff at the lower midposterior portion and is an- 
chored to the Klenzak foot-drop brace midposte- 
riorly by means of a buckle. This helps knee flexion 
by “breaking” spastic extension, overcomes ham- 
string weakness, and corrects hyperextension of the 
knee. 

The Klenzak brace is a standard double upright, 
steel or Duralumin, spring-action foot-drop brace. 
Experiments are currently being carried out tor 


A, case 1, and, B, case 2: 


replacing the elastic bands with metal springs. 
The average weight of the lumbosacral belt is 12 
oz.; the thigh cuff plus two elastic straps weighs 8 
oz. if leather and 4 oz. if coutille; and the Klenzak 
brace weighs 24 oz. if steel and 16 oz. if Duralumin. 
The total weight of a unilateral appliance is 44 oz. 
maximum or 32 0z. minimum. The total weight of a 
bilateral appliance is 76 0z. maximum or 52 oz. 
minimum. 

Essentially, then, this new appliance functions in 
the following manner. A forward or upward move- 
ment of the hip on the involved side causes a re- 
coil and contraction of the elastic straps, thereby 
flexing the hip and the knee, while the brace cor- 
rects foot-drop and toe-drag. This action requires 
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minimal voluntary forward movement of the hip. 
The downward stroke of the limb is then carried 
out by the hip extensors and quadriceps. Thus, the 
patient walks with a more fluid “knee action” type 
of movement. 

The key piece of the appliance is the thigh cuff 
with the attached elastic straps. The lumbosacral 
belt, anterior elastic strap, and thigh cuff are neces- 
sary for all lifting movements of the hip, but the 
lower posterior elastic strap need not be worn ex- 
cept where there is difficulty in flexing the knee. 

Report of Cases 

A few examples of the use of this appliance are 
given in the following brief case reports. 

Case 1.—The patient in this case (see figure, A) was given 
a diagnosis of multiple sclerosis. Bracing was necessary due 


to marked weakness and ataxia of both lower extremities 
and secondary spasticity when the patient was walking. A 


note (1) lumbosacral belt, (2) anterior elastic strap, (3) leather thigh cuff, (4) Klenzak brace, 
and (5) posterior elastic strap. C, case 3: note absence of posterior elastic strap. D, case 4: 


note coutille thigh cuffs. 


belt, bilateral thigh bilateral Klenzak 
braces, and elastic attachments anteriorly from the lumbo- 


lumbosacral cuffs, 
sacral belt to thigh cuffs and posteriorly from the thigh cuffs 
to the braces are now worn. The appliance helps stabilize 
stance and gait and facilitates flexion of the hips, knee bend- 
ing, and clearing of the floor, thereby resulting in improved 
locomotion. 


Case 2.—The patient in this case (see figure, B) was given 
a diagnosis of multiple sclerosis. Bracing was necessary due 
to spasticity of the left lower extremity and drag of the left 
foot when the patient walked. A lumbosacral belt, thigh cuff, 
and Klenzak brace are now worn on the left, with an elastic 
attachment from the lumbosacral belt to the high cuff an- 
teriorly and a posterior elastic attachment from the thigh 
cuff to brace. As a result of wearing this, the patient defi- 
nitely walks better, clearing the floor and raising his left leg. 
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Casr 3.—The patient in this case (see figure, C) was given 
a diagnosis of post-traumatic myeloradiculopathy. The reason 
for bracing was weak flexion of the left hip and left foot- 
drop with left steppage gait. A lumbosacral belt, thigh cuff, 
anterior elastic attachment from the lumbosacral belt to the 


Data on Patients Wearing Appliance® for Facilitating 


Locomotion 


No. of Patients Wear 


Anterior An 
ind teric 
Pa Un B Posterior Elastic Kler 
tients, lateral lateral Elastic Strap zak 
Diagnosis No Cuffs Cuffs Straps Only Brace 
Adhesive arachnoiditis 
Post-traumatic 
encephalopathy ..... 1 1 ] 
Post-traumatic 
myelopathy 1 0 1 0 
Post-traumatic 
myeloradiculopathy 1 1 0 
Post-traumatic 
neuropathy ‘ 1 1 0 1 
Congenital 
narrowing of cord 1 ( 1 1 0 l 
Peroneal atrophy 1 ‘ 1 1 0 1 
Muscular dystrophy ‘ 1 


All patients wear a mbosaeral 


thigh cuff, and left Klenzak brace are worn. This provides 
good hip flexion and corrects the foot-drop, permitting near- 


ly normal locomotion. 


Case 4.—The patient in this case (see figure, D) was given 
a diagnosis of post-traumatic myelopathy, secondary to a 
fracture in the cervical region of the spinal column. Bracing 
was necessary due to spastic paraplegia and marked tremu- 
lousness of legs when the patient attempted to move them 
A lumbosacral belt, bilateral thigh cuffs, bilateral Klenzak 
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Abnormal Hemoglobins.—The hereditary hemoglobinopathies encompass an expanding group 
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braces, and elastic attachments anteriorly from the lumbosac- 
ral belt to thigh cuffs and posteriorly from thigh cuffs to the 
Klenzak braces are worn. This has markedly reduced the 
tremors of legs, helped stabilize stance, and assisted in lifting 
hips, bending knees, and clearing the floor, with the total 
effect providing for definitely improved locomotion. 


From April, 1951, to November, 1956, we have 
issued this appliance in part or completely to a total 
of 39 patients (see table). The three basic com- 
ponents, namely, the lumbosacral belt, thigh cuff, 
and Klenzak brace, by virtue of their location, may 
serve as anchor points for other types of elastic 
attachments, depending on the nature of weakness 
of the involved limb. For example, leather patellar 
pads may be attached anteriorly from the thigh cuff 
to the brace to overcome weakness in the quad- 
riceps, and an elastic strap may be posteriorly 
placed from the lumbosacral belt to the thigh cuff 
to facilitate hip extension. 


Summary 


\ new type of appliance has been designed, pri- 
marily for neurological disorders of lower extremi- 
ties. It is relatively inexpensive and easy to make. 
It facilitates locomotion and helps to stabilize stance. 
The fundamental components may serve as basic 
framework to facilitate other types of limb move- 
ments of the lower extremity. 


17 Court St. (8 


Mr. Patrick F. O'Brien, Certified Orthotist, Supervisor of 
the Brace Shop of the Veterans Administration Outpatient 
Clinic in Boston, assisted in the development, fitting, and 
manufacture of the above-described appliance 

A motion picture illustrating the cases described here, 


Is aN ailabl 


of clinical syndromes all characterized by an abnormal hemoglobin molecule which may 


result in the development of a hemolytic anemia. By common agreement, normal adult hemo- 
globin is designated by the letter A and fetal hemoglobin is indicated by the letter F. In the 
human embryo, it has been long recognized that the biochemical characteristics of the fetal 


hemoglobin are different from those of normal adult hemoglobin. After Pauling described the 


molecular differences of the hemoglobin in sickle anemia (S hemoglobin), there quickly fol- 


lowed the recognition of still other abnormal hemoglobins including C, D, E, H, I, and J. The 


altered molecular structure of hemoglobin may result in the formation of red blood cells 


which survive a shorter period of time in the circulation, or the rate of synthesis of the hemo- 


globin may be slower than that of normal adult hemoglobin. If the abnormal hemoglobin 


molecule results in red cells having a shortened life span, a hemolytic anemia will develop when 


the rate of their destruction is greater than can be compensated for by the bone marrow. De- 


pending on the type of the abnormal hemoglobin present, the erythrocyte may assume char- 


acteristic shapes. It is well to remember that in the hemolytic anemia associated with hemo- 


globin defects, there is a random destruction of red cells. That is to say, a cell just released 


from the bone marrow has as great a chance of being removed from the circulation as a senes- 


cent cell.—R. M. Bird, M.D., Capt. W. F. Denny, (MC), U. S. A. F., The Hereditary Hemo- 


globinopathies, American Practitioner Digest of Treatment, November, 1957. 
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TRACHEOTOMY IN THE TREATMENT OF SEVERE 
MEDIASTINAL EMPHYSEMA 


David V. Pecora, M.D., Diran Yegian, D.V.M. 


and 


Adolf Hochwald, M.D., Ray Brook, N. Y. 


The extensive literature on the subject of 
mediastinal emphysema has been reviewed in de- 
tail by Jessup ' and Macklin and Macklin.*? Media- 
stinal empysema may complicate such conditions 
as chest trauma, general anesthesia, various surgical 
procedures, straining, parturition, esophageal or 
duodenal perforation, therapeutic pneumothorax 
or pneumoperitoneum, bronchopneumonia, tracheo- 
bronchitis, laryngitis, diphtheria, pulmonary tuber- 
culosis, asthma, pulmonary emphysema, peroral 
endoscopy, and tracheobronchial foreign body. 
Occasionally the condition occurs apparently with- 
out predisposing pathology, although frequently in 
such cases there is a history of straining or severe 
coughing. 

The mechanisms involved in the production of 
mediastinal emphysema differ. The condition may 
follow perforation of a hollow organ such as the 
esophagus, under which circumstances the emphy- 
sema is rarely extensive. Tracheal or bronchial per- 
foration or rupture may produce an alarmingly 
extensive degree of emphysema. Wounds of the 
chest wall accompanied by bronchopleural com- 
munication may be followed by extravasation of 
air from the pleural cavity into the subcutaneous 
tissues and extrapleural (parietal) planes and 
thence to the mediastinum. It has been postulated 
that air may travel through pleural adhesions from 
the lung to the parietal extrapleural planes and 
thence to the mediastinum. It is believed by many 
that air may enter the mediastinum from surgical 
incisions in the neck. This mechanism will be 
discussed below. According to Macklin and Mack- 
lin * and Hamman * a frequent cause of mediastinal 
emphysema is alveolar rupture with extravasation 
of air to the mediastinum along the pulmonary 
vascular sheaths. 

Fortunately, mediastinal emphysema is rarely 
serious. However, although Tuttle * and Joannides 
and Tsoulos ° have claimed that it is the complicat- 
ing tension pneumothorax which endangers life, 
there is much evidence that severe uncomplicated 
mediastinal emphysema may produce death by 
compression of the great vessels of the media- 
stinum.” 

The treatment of mediastinal emphysema has not 
been uniformly successful. In mild cases expectant 
treatment is all that is necessary, Undoubtedly 
some of the unsuccessful results have been due to 
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the severity of complications such as_ tension 
pneumothorax, hemorrhage, or infection, which 
were either overlooked or poorly managed. How- 
ever, even when such complicating factors have 
been absent or adequately controlled, deaths due 
to severe mediastinal emphysema have occurred. 
Accordingly, it is understandable that a variety of 
surgical approaches have been developed. The 
simplest of these measures is aspiration of the 
mediastinal air with a needle. Sauerbruch” advo- 
cated wide mediastinotomy in a negative pressure 
chamber. Tiegel* recommended cervical media- 
stinotomy with suction. Others have successfully 
employed mediastinotomy without suction. Linds- 
kog and Liebow”’ recommended tracheotomy. 
Scannell '° successfully treated a patient with a 
ruptured bronchus by emergency thoracotomy. 

Of the surgical procedures mentioned, cervical 
mediastinotomy has gained the widest usage. Un- 
fortunately, this procedure has not been uniformly 
successful and deaths continue to occur in spite of 
its use."’ It is believed that a major reason for its 
lack of success is that it does not attack the source 
of the emphysema which in almost all severe cases 
is due to leakage of air from ruptured alveoli or 
lacerations in the tracheobronchial tree. On the 
other hand, tracheotomy not only accomplishes 
mediastinal decompression through the neck wound 
but also tends to decrease the amount of air forced 
into the interstitial tissues from the tracheobron- 
chial tree by reducing intrabronchial pressure. 
Tracheotomy offers the additional advantages of 
reducing dyspnea by reducing the dead space in 
the respiratory passages and of affording easy re- 
moval of obstructing secretions. The procedures 
may be used either as a definitive operation or in 
preparation for thoracotomy if the latter is indicated. 
The value of tracheotomy is illustrated in the fol- 
lowing case treated by one of us (D. V. P.). 


Report of a Case 


A 63-year-old male with severe pulmonary emphysema and 
carcinoma of the left upper lobe was bronchoscoped under 
topical anesthesia. The left lower lobe bronchial lumen, 
reduced to about 50% normal diameter, was edematous and 
red, bleeding easily when touched with the tip of the 
bronchoscope. The left upper lobe bronchus was similarly 
red and edematous when viewed with the right angle tele- 
scope. No biopsy was taken. Sputum was collected for 
cytological studies. During and after the procedure the 
patient coughed a great deal. However, there was no evi- 
dence that the tracheobronchial tree had been injured. 
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The patient was returned to the ward apparently in good 
condition. However, he continued to cough frequently and 
soon afterward began to develop swelling about the neck, 
which proved to be due to air in the tissues. As swelling 
rapidly increased to include head, chest, and abdomen, the 
patient became increasingly dyspneic and cyanotic. He was 
brought to the operating room, where a_ portable chest 
roentgenogram revealed right pneumothorax. Without 
delay a tracheotomy was performed, after which the patient’s 
cough became less frequent, and air under pressure bubbled 
from the neck wound. Further improvement followed de- 
compression of the right pleural cavity by an intercostal 
catheter connected to suction 

Progression of interstitial emphysema ceased immediately 
after tracheotomy. Within a few days all evidence of air in 
the tissues and pleural cavity had completely disappe ared 


In view of the above considerations it is difficult 
to understand the lack of popularity of tracheotomy 
in the treatment of mediastinal emphysema. Un- 
doubtedly expectant treatment or even cervical 
mediastinotomy are sufficient in all but rare in- 
stances, but when these methods fail it appears 
logical to employ tracheotomy. 

Perhaps the reason for the lack of popularity of 
tracheotomy lies in the fact that the procedure has 
been blamed for the occurrence of mediastinal 
emphysema by a number of authors.'* However, 
Macklin and Macklin * and Hamman * believe that 
mediastinal emphysema following neck surgery oc- 
curs rarely. Extensive review of the literature has 
failed to reveal a patient who developed medias- 
tinal emphysema following neck surgery who did 
not have other conditions possibly predisposing to 
mediastinal emphysema such as general anesthesia, 
coughing and straining, tracheobronchitis, broncho- 
pneumonia, or obstructing foreign body. Even in 
those instances in which the surgeon reported hear- 
ing a sucking sound it is possible that the sound 
may have represented escaping air from the 
mediastinum, assuming that the pleural cavity was 
not directly entered during the procedure. Macklin 
and Macklin * and Hamman ®* believe that failure 
to report pulmonary interstitial emphysema after 
postmortem examination does not exclude the possi- 
bility that air originated from ruptured alveoli, 
since pulmonary interstitial emphysema may _ be 
overlooked unless special care and precautions are 
taken. 

Champneys 
in tracheotomized stillborn children who were 
subjected to artificial respiration. Forbes and 


i2 


* produced mediastinal emphysema 


associates ‘** produced mediastinal emphysema in 
tracheotomized dogs rendered dyspneic by obstruct- 
ing the airway. Although these experiments are 
frequently cited as proof that mediastinal emphy- 
sema can be due to air sucked in from a neck 
wound, it should be noted that in these experiments 
positive as well as negative intrathoracic pressures 
were produced, and it is indeed quite possible that 
the mediastinal emphysema might have followed 
the occurrence of pulmonary interstitial emphysema 
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due to rupture of alveoli. Moreover, although 
Forbes and associates '** showed that liquids placed 
in the neck wounds of their animals migrated into 
the the mediastinum, this may indicate nothing 
more than the fact that such liquids can be ex- 
pected to spread in tissues which are being re- 
peatedly massaged by the movement of a struggling 
animal. 

Because of the above considerations it was con- 
sidered advisable to conduct experiments similar 
to those of Champneys and Forbes and _asso- 
ciates '* with the exception that positive intra- 
thoracic pressures were avoided. 


Animal Experiments 


One dog, two rabbits, and four guinea pigs were 
anesthetized by intraperitoneal or intravenous 
doses of pentobarbital supplemented when neces- 
sary by ether inhalation. Tracheotomy was _per- 
formed through a generous incision which was left 
open. A glass tapered cannula connected by a rub- 
ber tube to a bicycle type exhaust pump was then 
intermittently inserted through the tracheotomy 
opening into the trachea, providing an airtight con- 
nection. This was done for 5 minutes to one guinea 
pig; for 7 minutes to another; and 10 minutes to the 
third pig, the dog, and the two rabbits; and for one 
hour to the fourth guinea pig. The tracheobronchial 
tree was then forcibly exhausted until no more air 
could be aspirated. This caused marked retraction 
of the thoracic cage. Immediately following this 
the glass cannula was withdrawn, allowing the in- 
trabronchial pressures to return to normal. The 
procedure was then repeated. There was marked 
retraction of the thorax. At the end of the experi- 
ment the animal was killed and a careful post- 
mortem examination was performed. Neither medi- 
astinal emphysema nor pneumothorax occurred, 
even after one hour. There were no other deleteri- 
ous effects, and none of the animals died during 
the experiments. 

Summary 

Mediastinal emphysema has been said to follow 
surgery of the neck including tracheotomy. How- 
ever, a review of the literature reveals that such 
complications are rarely reported considering the 
frequency of such procedures. Indeed, that medias- 
tinal emphysema of more than a minor degree can 
be due to entrance of air through a neck wound 
has not been conclusively proved. The fact that 
emphysema occasionally follows neck surgery does 
not prove etiology, since other factors such as 
general anesthesia, tracheal obstruction, or tracheo- 
bronchitis may have been causative. Moreover, the 
experimental evidence gathered from the literature 
is not conclusive, since the experiments were com- 
plicated by the production of elevated intrabron- 
chial pressures which could have produced alveolar 
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rupture and pulmonary interstitial emphysema. 
The results of our experiments would seem to con- 
firm this suspicion. 

Most cases of mediastinal emphysema are mild 
and require only expectant treatment. However, 
occasionally mediastinal emphysema may be severe 
enough to threaten life in spite of the fact that 
complicating conditions such as tension pneumo- 
thorax and hemorrhage have been controlled. Per- 
haps most patients with severe mediastinal emphy- 
sema will respond to cervical mediastinotomy, but 
when that procedure fails it is believed a trache- 
otomy should be performed. A tracheotomy not only 
decompresses the mediastinum but also prevents 
the development of excessively high intrabronchial 
pressures during cough, thus reducing the force 
which tends to propel the air from the bronchial 
tree into the interstitial tissue. 


Box 20 (Dr. Pecora). 
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Further 


The Lost Art of Urinalysis.—The cardiologist would not dream of having his technician inter- 
pret his electrocardiograms or his chest x-rays, nor would any self-respecting hematologist 
ask the routine laboratory to read his bone marrow smears for him. Why then does the phy- 
sician treating a patient with renal disease abdicate his responsibility with respect to exam- 
ination of the urine? Is it because the urine, like the feces, is an excretory product and is 
considered perhaps beneath the dignity of the physician? Whatever the reason, it seems 
clear that the full diagnostic possibilities of urinalysis will never be realized until physicians 
begin to take a more active interest in the procedure and until they are willing to assume 
more direct responsibility for its proper conduct. Microscopic examination of the sediment 
cannot, by its very nature, be considered a “routine” procedure adaptable to the necessarily 
mechanical and assembly-line approach of the busy hospital laboratory. It is a job for the 
mature and medically-trained observer, who is directly concerned with the care and treat- 
ment of the individual patient. In this age of radioactive tests, and electronic medical gadgetry, 
qualitative microscopic examination of the sediment probably does not have much romantic 
appeal. The unhappy fact remains, however, that our knowledge of the pathogenesis and nat- 
ural history of medical renal disorders is woefully inexact. Few factors have contributed 
more to our present state of ignorance than the neglect of careful urinalysis by the medical 
profession.—A. S$. Relman, M.D., The Lost Art of Urinalysis, Boston Medical Quarterly, 
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DIAGNOSTIC PROBLEMS 


CERVICAL LYMPHADENOPATHY, FEVER, AND COMA 


Clinical Pathologic Conference (PM 919-55), Feb, 14, 1957, from the Department of Pathol- 
ogy and the Hektoen Institute for Medical Research of Cook County Hospital, Chicago, pre- 
sented for publication by Daniel S. Kushner, M.D., and Paul B. Szanto, M.D. 


Cii..ical Data and Discussion 


Dr. Leonard Cardon: A 47-year-old man was ad- 
mitted on June 28, 1955, at which time he was de- 
scribed as loquacious, tending to ramble, evading 
direct questions, and probably unreliable. The fol- 
lowing facts, however, were ascertained: He had 
complained for some months of weakness, weight 
loss, a small swelling on the left side of the neck, 
chronic cough productive of thick gray sputum, and 
frequent loose stools. He consumed one pint of whis- 
key daily. Later, friends added that he became ill 
four weeks prior to admission, when he developed 
anorexia and increasing lethargy leading to a semi- 
comatose state. 

The odor of alcohol was perceptible on his breath. 
His speech was slurred and at times incoherent. He 
was lethargic and fell asleep repeatedly during the 
interview. Uncooperative, he was irritated at at- 
tempts to examine him. His blood pressure was 
144/92 mm. Hg, temperature 98 F (36.6 C), pulse 72, 
and respirations 14 (a slow respiratory rate, sug- 
gesting increased intracranial pressure or possibly 
an opiate effect, since some alcoholics are addicted 
to morphine, too). His pupils were miotic and did 
not react to light. Extraocular muscular function 
was intact. Funduscopy revealed no papilledema. 
Just above the left sternoclavicular junction was a 
matted mass, 3 cm. in diameter, of freely movable, 
nontender, enlarged Ivmph nodes. The thorax was 


svmmetrical with an increased posteroanterior di- 
ameter. The lungs were clear. The heart was not 
enlarged. Rhythm was regular. A grade | apical sys- 


tolic murmur was present. 

The abdomen was flat and soft, but percussion 
aroused complaints of generalized pain and volun- 
tary muscle guarding. There was no rebound ten- 
derness and bowel sounds were active. Rectal 
examination revealed a slightly enlarged prostate 
gland, no masses, and bright red blood on the exam- 
ining glove. Neurological examination was normal. 


Dr. Kushner is Associate Director of Medical Education, Cook 
County Hospital, and Instructor in Medicine, Northwestern University 
Medical School; Dr. Szanto is Director, Department of Pathology, Cook 
County Hospital, and Professor of Pathology, Chicago Medical School. 

Dr. Leonard Cardon is Attending Physician, Department of Medicine, 
Cook County Hospital, and Clinical Associate Professor, Northwestern 
University Medical School. 


Urinalysis revealed protein 2+, urobilinogen 1+, 
many leukocytes and granular casts, but no red 
blood cells. (The numerous leukocytes would gain 
significance, with regard to infection, if some state- 
ment were made of the presence or absence of 
leukocytes in clumps. ) Hemoglobin was 83%; leuko- 
evte count 4,350 per cubic millimeter, with 57% 
polymorphonuclear cells, 35% staff cells, 4% Ivmpho- 
cytes, and 4% monocytes. There was a decided 
shift to the left. The blood smear showed 
rouleaux formation and 2+ toxicity. (We may 
comment here on the rouleaux formation, since 
this may be important and makes us think along 
certain lines. It is a physical phenomenon and 
can be reproduced easily in the laboratory, by physi- 
cal means. It is most frequently associated either 
with increased blood fibrinogen or with some abnor- 
mality in the blood globulins. It is common in any 
condition that produces hvperproteinemia or hyper- 
globulinemia, such as multiple myeloma, venereal 
lvmphogranuloma, sarcoidosis, and chronic sup- 
purative infections including tuberculosis. It occurs 
sometimes in subacute bacterial endocarditis and 
frequently in chronic liver disease 

A posteroanterior roentgenogram of the chest and 
a plain film of the abdomen were normal. A blood 
Kahn test was doubtful, and the Wassermann test 
was negative in both blood and spinal fluid. Two 
spinal fluid smears failed to reveal acid-fast bacilli. 
The level of serum nonprotein nitrogen was 36 mg. 
per 100 cc.; serum total protein, 6.6 Gm. per 100 ce. 
(albumin 3.5 and globulin 3.1): gamma globulin, 
2.24 Gm. per 100 cc.; cholesterol, 228 mg. per 
100 ce.; alkaline phosphatase, 5.8 Bodansky units; 
icterus index, 9 units; cephalin flocculation, 3+; 
thymol turbidity, 10 units; chloride, 85 mEq. per 
liter; sodium, 121 mEq. per liter; and potassium, 
3.8 mEq. per liter. (Thus the electrolytes are all de- 
creased. This may have been due to the diarrhea. ) 
Carbon dioxide-combining power was 52 vol. %. 

The patient was placed on therapy of bed rest 
with a general diet. On the second hospital day, he 
was very lethargic, but could be aroused. His tem- 
perature was 99.5 F (37.5 C). On lumbar puncture 
the spinal fluid was under an opening pressure of 
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140 mm. and a closing pressure of 110 mm. H.O. 
The fluid was clear and a 1+ Pandy reaction was 
obtained; the protein content was 310 mg. per 
100 cc. (a marked elevation of spinal fluid protein ). 
The patient was given 600,000 units of penicillin 
twice a day, and daily intravenous infusions of | 
liter of 10% dextrose and water were begun. On the 
next day the patient experienced a generalized con- 
vulsion lasting two minutes, during which he defa- 
cated. He then lapsed into coma. On the fourth 
hospital day, rales were detected in the lungs and 
the temperature rose to 101 F (38.3 C). (This could 
be evidence of aspiration pneumonia or bronchitis 
in an alcoholic who was stuporous and comatose, 
especially if attempts at feeding had been made. ) 
On the following day, a neurologist noted that the 
patient was in deep coma. His temperature was 
104 F (40 C}, and his pulse was 144. There was a 
tendency of the head and eves to deviate to the left. 
The pupillary reaction to light was slow and the 
pupils were irregular, the left being slightly larger 
than the right. There was a questionable right facial 
paresis, normal eye grounds, supple neck, flaccid 
extremities, absent deep tendon reflexes, no patho- 
logical reflexes, and dulness with decreased breath 
sounds at the left lung base. (We now have definite 
localizing focal phenomena: dilatation of the pupil 
on the left side, and facial paresis on the right. These 
suggest a lesion of the left cerebral hemisphere. ) 

Lumbar puncture was repeated. The spinal fluid 
was under an opening pressure of 180 mm. and a 
closing pressure of 90 mm. H.O. The tap was trau- 
matic and the fluid not further examined. On the 
seventh hospital day, the patient appeared more 
alert. He ate when fed and spoke with dysarthric 
speech. Lumbar puncture this day produced clear 
fluid. Glucose level was 80 mg. per 100 cc. (which 
was not informative as a simultaneous blood sugar 
was not done); protein, 140 mg. per 100 cc.; and 
chloride, 104 mEq. per liter. The patient was given 
1 Gm. of streptomycin intramuscularly twice a day 
and 250 mg. of isoniazid three times a day. On the 
next day he was again unresponsive. Dulness was 
elicited, and coarse rales were heard over the left 
side of the chest. The temperature persisted be- 
tween 101 and 105 F (38.3 and 40.5 C). He died on 
July 8, 10 days after admission, and about six weeks 
after the onset of his illness. 

If it were not for the question of the mass of 
glands in the left supraclavicular space and the 
fever, chronic cough, and expectoration, we would 
have a fairly simple differential diagnosis. In a 
chronic alcoholic with these findings, the first thing 
to consider is subdural hematoma (pachymenin- 
gitis hemorrhagica interna, or chronic intradural 
cystic hematoma ). This is characterized by lethargy, 
coma, episodes of abnormal neurological findings, 
dilated pupil, and elevated level of spinal fluid 
protein without an increased cell count. Trauma, 
sometimes with a definite history, is the cause, but 
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alcoholics are so subject to repeated small traumas 
that one may not get such a history. Syphilis may be 
a factor. Most characteristic in this patient were the 
fluctuations in the severity of confusion, lethargy, 
and stupor from day to day. This is characteristic of 
the variable pressure on the outside of the brain 
which occurs in this condition, in contradistinction 
to a focal lesion within the cerebrum which causes 
permanent destruction and more constant neuro- 
logical findings. 

Convulsions are not common in this condition, 
but may occur. The absence of papilledema is char- 
acteristic. The mass in the left supraclavicular 
region might make us think of a signal node with an 
occult visceral carcinoma. In some cases of subdural 
hemorrhage, metastatic carcinoma to the dura is an 
etiological factor. The consideration of the diagnosis 
of chronic subdural hematoma is most important 
from the standpoint of the patient, because it re- 
quires immediate emergency therapy and is amena- 
ble to surgical cure. 

Another condition, polioencephalitis hemorrhag- 
ica superior, is characterized by confusion, disorders 
of consciousness, ataxia, nystagmus, and ophthalmo- 
plegia. It may begin with difficulty in concentration 
and insomnia and progress to stupor and coma. It 
occurs commonly not only in chronic alcoholism but 
also in carcinoma and even gastric ulcer, as a re- 
sult of inadequate nutrition with consequent vita- 
min B deficiency, resulting in petechial hemorrhages 
in the brain stem. The supraclavicular nodes present 
in this patient raise the question of a gastric carci- 
noma as a possible basis, in addition to alcoholism, 
for polioencephalitis hemorrhagica superior. The 
condition in this patient must be differentiated from 
acute encephalitis, but the absence of cells in the 
spinal fluid, and of fever in the first few days of his 
hospital stay, speak against this diagnosis. Alcoholic 
dementia, with brain atrophy, muscular weakness, 
absent deep tendon reflexes and epilepsy, is quite 
frequently seen in chronic alcoholism but would not 
account for the focal character of the symptoms ob- 
served here. Pulmonary neoplasm, or chronic pneu- 
monia with lung abscess (due to either aspiration 
or Klebsiella pneumoniae ) should both be consid- 
ered as possible bases for cerebral metastases, neo- 
plastic or infectious, which could produce these 
neurological findings. 

We cannot, however, disregard the lymph nodes. 
They were presumably of recent origin, appearing 
at about the same time as the weight loss and other 
manifestations, and were, therefore, undoubtedly an 
essential part of the disease. Could they represent 
metastatic carcinoma from the lungs or liver? There 
was evidence of hepatic involvement, for instance, 
in the elevation of the alkaline phosphatase and dis- 
turbed flocculation tests, which could go along with 
a diagnosis of cholangiolitis, or other diffuse hepatic 
disease. Cholangiolitis may occur in chronic alco 
holism with intrahepatic obstruction. It is not un- 
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common for hepatoma to develop in a patient with 
cirrhosis of the liver. Liver disease and hepatoma 
may cause the disturbances in blood globulins that 
lead to rouleaux formation. Absence of icterus does 
not speak against this. Chills, fever, sweats, and 
elevated serum alkaline phosphatase may precede 
jaundice by months in patients with extrahepatic 
biliary obstruction. Apparently stasis of bile may 
lead to ascending infection, while there is still suf- 
ficient excretion of bile to delay the onset of jaun- 
dice. Therefore, jaundice may occur late in the 
course of ascending cholangitis and cholangiolitis. 

Do these lymph nodes represent lymphoblastoma, 

tuberculosis, syphilis, or sarcoidosis? We can only 
speculate in the absence of a lymph node biopsy. 
And what about the diarrhea? Possible causes in- 
clude mesenteric embolism, amebic or nonspecific 
ulcerative colitis, bacillary dysentery, venereal 
lvmphogranuloma, neoplasm, acute enterocolitis, 
and miliary or terminal tuberculosis. However, the 
diarrhea and cerebral manifestations in a chronic 
alcoholic could be explained on the basis of the alco- 
holism or vitamin deficiency alone 

Miliary tuberculosis, tuberculous Ivmphadenitis 
and meningitis, and tuberculoma of the brain de- 
serve strong consideration. The conglomeration and 
matting of the nodes in the left supraclavicular re- 
gion and the fever are characteristic of, and com- 
patible with, this disease. We must remember too, 
the strategic nature of this particular site of the 
adenopathy, at or close to the entrance of the thor- 
acic duct into the left innominate vein, since exten- 
sion to this structure by continuity, or rupture into 
it of a caseous node, is often the mechanism of gen- 
eralized miliary disease. We must also consider that 
the minimal visible adenopathy, confined to the left 
supraclavicular space, like the top of an iceberg, 
may be the only outward manifestation of much 
more extensive internal (thoracic and abdominal ) 
lvmph node and visceral disease. The negative 
roentgenogram of the chest is surprising in the pres- 
ence of cough and expectoration, but bronchial dis- 
ease is not excluded. Tuberculous meningitis would 
certainly be considered, except for the recorded 
absence of nuchal rigidity, and apparent absence of 
pleocytosis, tubercle bacilli, or diminished glucose 
concentration in the spinal fluid. Tuberculoma of 
the brain, however, might exist in the absence of 
meningitis without these findings. Central nervous 
system syphilis is not likely with negative blood and 
spinal fluid Wassermann tests. 

We can exclude brain tumor. | would be more 
inclined to consider brain abscess, but the absence 
of papilledema and leukocytosis does not help one 
way or the other. Encephalomalacia or cerebral 
embolism from marantic endocarditis must also be 
considered. Did this patient just have hepatic fail- 
ure with cerebral manifestations? There was no 
jaundice, and I would think that would go a long 
way toward excluding hepatic coma. The high 
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fever, dulness, and rales could speak for aspiration 

pneumonia and atelectasis with occlusion of the 
bronchus; but neoplasm or tuberculosis cannot be 
ruled out by the available data. | doubt very much 
that the lethargy was due to hypokalemia, because 
the serum potassium level was not low enough. 

What would have been our treatment in this case? 
Our aims would be to attempt a rapid search for a 
curable lesion. Biopsy of a lymph node should have 
been done at once. A roentgenogram of the skull 
might have shown calcification of a hematoma or 
other lesion, or displacement of the pineal gland. An 
electroencephalogram could have been rapidly and 
simply performed, and might have been informa- 
tive. If these procedures did not clarify the diag- 
nosis, then it would seem that burr-hole exploration 
of the cranial cavity was urgently indicated; al- 
though the immediate and almost instantaneous 
indication for this procedure in acute subdural 
hematoma did not entirely pertain here, because of 
the history of a four-week duration of illness before 
the patient entered the hospital. Nevertheless this 
procedure should not be long delaved if the diag- 
nosis of subdural hematoma (even subacute or 
chronic) is considered at all. Tuberculosis and 
Papanicolaou smears of the sputum were also 
indicated. 

The administration of streptomycin and isoniazid 
was correctly undertaken, since tuberculosis, al- 
though not proved, entered the differential diag- 
nosis and these drugs could do no serious harm. 
Large doses of thiamine chloride and other factors 
of the vitamin-B complex parenterally were also in 
order. In a patient as critically ill as this one was, 
corticotropin and cortisone might have been given 
parenterally for their nonspecific stimulative and 
alterative effects, if for no other reason; especially 
since the possibility of tuberculosis was covered by 
the antituberculosis chemotherapy. I am aware that 
corticotropin and cortisone may precipitate or ag- 
gravate a convulsive tendency, but under the cir- 
cumstances this risk could be assumed. I would say 
in closing that one must always be aware of the 
possibility of subdural hematoma, particularly in a 
chronic alcoholic with symptoms that point to this 
diagnosis. 

Dr. S. Howard Armstrong, Jr.: | am delighted that 
Dr. Cardon brought up the dispatch with which 
burr-hole exploration and biopsy need to be per- 
formed. 

Dr. Leonidas Berry: 1 want to emphasize that a 
patient of this sort might have a tuberculoma. That 
should be considered here particularly because of 
the frequent association of tuberculosis with chronic 
alcoholism. This man could have had a tuberculoma 
as part of a miliary spread from hilar lymph nodes 
or from the supraclavicular mass of nodes. Under 
such circumstances, the spinal fluid might be nega- 
tive on three examinations. | think it is important to 
consider that possibility. 
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Clinical Diagnosis.—The clinical diagnoses were 
chronic subdural hematoma in an alcoholic patient: 
lymphadenopathy due to metastatic carcinoma, tu- 
berculosis, or sarcoidosis; pulmonary infection, non- 
specific or tuberculous; lymph node _ tuberculosis 
and tuberculoma of the brain; alcoholic brain 
atrophy. 


Pathologist’s Report 


Dr. Paul B. Szanto: The body was that of a well- 
developed, well-nourished, man. pericardial 
cavity contained 50 cc. of serous fluid. The heart 
was slightly enlarged (330 Gm.). The right ven- 
tricle was moderately hypertrophied and dilated. 
There was no evidence of syphilitic aortitis. The 
lungs were enlarged, hypercrepitant, and their com- 
bined weight was 1,800 Gm. Small gray-white 
nodules (1 to 4 mm. in diameter) were scattered 
throughout the pleura (fig. 1). Sectioning revealed 
typical emphysema with occasional well-defined 
small (1-to-3-mm.) gray-white nodules with vellow 
centers. Most of the nodules were situated in the 
apical segment of the upper lobes, and subpleurally 


Fig. 1.—Tubercles scattered throughout visceral pleura. 


(marginally ) in all lobes, either in fibrotic scars or 
more frequently adjacent to emphysematous blebs 
( fig. 2). 

Microscopically, the nodules showed central 
caseation necrosis, surrounded by Langhans’ giant 
cells, and epithelioid cells. Thus far, the picture is 
that of a hematogenous, disseminated, pulmonary 
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tuberculosis, or more precisely subchronic discrete 
corticopleural miliary tuberculosis. A small right 
bronchopulmonary lymph node showed a minute 
focus of calcification interpreted as belonging to a 
healed tuberculous primary complex. The left para- 
tracheal and deep cervical lymph nodes were en- 


Fig. 2.—Discrete subpleural (marginal) tubercles adjacent 
to emphysematous blebs. 


larged, firm, matted together, and, on the cut 
surface, of cheesy appearance. Microscopically, this 
presented typical Ivmph node tuberculosis with 
Langhans’ giant cells caseation necrosis 
(fig. 3). 

The peritoneal cavity contained 100 cc. of serous 
fluid. The peritoneal surface was smooth and 
glistening. In some areas the serosal surface was 
thickened but shiny, and although microscopically 
occasional plasma cells and histiocytes were seen in 
the visceral peritoneum, there was no evidence of 
tuberculous peritonitis. The mesenteric, portal, and 
peripancreatic lymph nodes as well as the periaortic 
nodes in the retroperitoneal space were markedly 
enlarged and matted (fig. 4). Histologically, all the 
nodes showed tuberculous Ivmphadenitis. 

Splenomegaly is not infrequent in cases of gen- 
eralized tuberculous lymphadenitis. The spleen may 
weigh 700 Gm. or more, due to the extensive tuber- 
culous granulomatous involvement. In this case, the 
spleen was only slightly enlarged (170 Gm. ). Micro- 
scopically, tubercles were scattered throughout the 
pulp. The bone marrow showed no evidence of a 
miliary spread. The liver was greatly enlarged 
(2,500 Gm. ). Scattered over its surface (fig. 5) and 
cut surface were numerous nodules varying in size 
from 0.5 to 2 cm. in diameter. Microscopically, the 
lobular pattern was well preserved and the portal 
fields were normal or only moderately enlarged due 
to infiltration by chronic inflammatory cells. In 
some lobules, small nodules contained proliferating 
histiocytes. Other nodules were larger, consisting of 
epithelioid cells approaching the appearance ot 
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surrounded by a hemorrhagic zone, was composed 
of numerous confluent tubercles. 


The brain weighed 1,250 Gm. The meninges over 
the convexity of the brain were markedly thickened 
and the cortex was atrophic as seen not infrequently 


~ 

Fig. 3.—Typical lymph node tuberculosis with caseation 
necrosis and giant cells (hematoxylin-eosin stain, « 80). 


in chronic alcoholism. The base of the brain showed 
only moderate meningeal thickening over the orbital 
surface of the frontal lobe. Microscopically, in ad- 
dition to the cortical atrophy and meningeal fibrosis, 
tubercles were found in the pacchionian bodies. The 
optic chiasma, the base of oblongate medulla, the 
pons, and the interpeduncular fossa were covered 
with fibrinous exudate intermingled with large 
mononuclear cells and lymphocytes and presentec 
minute foci of caseation necrosis (fig. 6). A few 
tubercles were also found in the subependyma ot 
the fourth ventricle. 

Pathological Diagnosis.—The pathological diag- 
nosis was tuberculous lymphadenitis involving para- 
tracheal, cervical, mesenteric, and periaortic lymph 
nodes; tuberculosis of the liver; tuberculous menin- 


gitis; hematogenous, disseminated, pulmonary tu- 
berculosis (subchronic, corticopleural miliary tuber- 
culosis ); miliary tuberculosis of the spleen; healed 
tuberculous primary complex (right bronchopul- 
monary lymph node ); and atrophy of the brain with 
meningeal fibrosis. 
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typical tubercles. A large, circumscribed nodule, 


Comment 


Dr. Szanto: This 47-year-old chronic alcoholic had 
a healed tuberculous primary complex. Before heal- 
ing of the primary complex was complete, hema- 
togenous dissemination occurred. The consequences 
of a hematogenous dissemination depend on the 
number of bacilli circulating in the blood and the 
resistance of the host. In this case, the tubercle 
bacilli reached the lymph nodes, spleen, and liver, 
where they remained latent for many years, al- 
though, theoretically, bacilli might have reached all 
the organs, but might have been destroyed due to 
natural or acquired organ resistance. 

Lymphogenous spread of tubercle bacilli from 
the bronchopulmonary lvmph node of the primary 
complex, to the cervical lymph nodes, may occur. In 
our case, however, the generalized lymph node in- 
volvement speaks for a hematogenous dissemina- 
tion. The chronic alcoholism, in association with 
nutritional imbalance, decreased the natural and 


Fig. 4.—Tuberculosis periaortic lymphadenitis. 


acquired resistance of the patient and caused a 
Hare-up of the tuberculosis resulting in generalized 
tuberculous lvmphadenitis. This condition, associ- 
ated with tuberculosis of the spleen and liver ' (and 
in some instances, but not in this case, tuberculosis 
of the bone marrow ), is a clinicopathological entity. 
It is characterized by tuberculous involvement of 
the superficial * (cervical, axillary, and inguinal ) 
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and of the deep ( mediastinal, periaortic, mesenteric, 
and portal) lymph nodes. The spleen is simultane- 
ously involved, frequently palpable clinically, and at 
autopsy, moderately or markedly enlarged. 


Fig. 5.—Conglomerate tubercles scattered over surface of 
liver. 


Clinically, the differential diagnosis between this 
condition and lymphoma, especially Hodgkin’s type, 
is difficult, if not impossible, without histological 
examination of a biopsy specimen. Grossly, the in- 
volved lymph nodes are matted together due to 
tuberculous perilymphadenitis. They may also be- 
come adherent to adjacent structures. The hema- 
togenous seeding to the liver may have occurred 
simultaneously with the lymph node involvement, 
or may have developed secondary to the tubercu- 
lous lymphadenitis. Tuberculosis of the liver is 
always the result of hematogenous dissemination. 
Pathologically, the following types can be distin- 
guished: 1. Minimal nodules due to proliferation of 
the Kupfer’s cells and sinusoids. This finding is not 
specific for tuberculosis. 2. Miliary tubercles, which 
may be present anywhere in the lobules and portal 
fields, and may or may not show caseation necrosis. 
3. Tuberculoma, due to conglomeration of miliary 
tubercles which is practically specific for tubercu- 
losis. 4. Tuberculous abscesses. 5. Tuberculosis of 
the bile ducts. 

The positive cephalin flocculation and elevated 
thymol turbidity in this case are to be related to the 
extensive tuberculous involvement of the liver. The 
alkaline phosphatase may be elevated more than in 
the case under discussion. The morphologic findings 
in the liver demonstrate the importance of liver bi- 
opsies in recognition of acute or chronic miliary 
tuberculosis (or chronic hematogenous disseminated 
tuberculosis ).* From the tuberculous lymphadenitis 
and/or tuberculous hepatitis, a hematogenous dis- 
semination took place resulting in hematogenous 
pulmonary tuberculosis and tuberculous meningo- 
encephalitis. The tuberculous meningitis itself may 
have been preceded by tubercles found in the cor- 
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tical region,* in the pacchionian bodies and sub- 
ependyma in the fourth ventricle. The eruption of 
these tubercles into the subarachnoid space and 
fourth ventricle, respectively, led to tuberculous 
meningitis. The leukopenia, with marked shift to 
the left, is characteristic of miliary tuberculous 
dissemination. 

In summary, this chronic alcoholic patient, with 
a healed tuberculous primary complex, developed a 
generalized tuberculous lymphadenitis and tubercu- 
lous granulomatous hepatitis, from which organs a 
hematogenous dissemination occurred, leading to 
hematogenous tuberculosis of the lung and pleura 
and tuberculous meningitis. 

Discussion 

Dr. Cardon: Many clinical pictures will fit several 
diagnoses, so one must consider every possibility 
and treat the patient accordingly. It is only fair to 
point out that nothing was said in the protocol about 
a large liver. A definitive diagnosis could have been 
made by a lymph node biopsy. With the recent 
movement of country dwellers to the city, we will 
see more primary tuberculosis and more lymph 
node and disseminated tuberculosis 


Fig. 6.—Fibrinous exudate with large mononuclear cells 
and lymphocytic foci of caseation necrosis, at base of brain 
(hematoxylin-eosin stain, x 80). 


Dr. Armstrong: The diagnosis could have been 
made by liver biopsy. 

Dr. Cardon: Streptomycin and isoniazid were 
used on a speculative basis and quite probably be- 
cause the house staff believed that it could have 
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been tuberculosis and these agents could not do the 
patient anv harm. The leukopenia is expected with 
tuberculosis, but the neutrophilia and marked shift 
to the left in the neutrophils is uncommon in dis- 
seminated tuberculosis. 

Dr. Samuel Hoffman: Would you think the ther- 
apy given was adequate for tuberculosis? 

Dr. Cardon: It was not used until the patient was 
near death 

Dr. Hoffman: If this patient had had adequate 
treatment, what were his chances for life? 

Dr. Cardon: All 1 can sav is that the mortality of 
patients with miliary tuberculosis is not nearly as 
close to 100% as it used to be. I know that tubercu- 
lous meningitis may be cured by combined and in- 
tensive therapy. Rapidity and specificity of diagnosis 
are of the utmost importance. The diagnosis here 
should have been made promptly. Whether the 
patient, at the time he reached here, was curable. 
none can sav; but if the diagnosis had been known, 
the therapy would have been intensified. The dosage 
of isoniazid was small for this type of lesion, al- 
though it might have been adequate in chronic 
tuberculosis. 

Dr. William Meszaros: Lesions 1 or 2 mm. in 
diameter are not visualized on the x-ray film. Noth- 
ing smaller than 3 mm. can be seen 

Dr. Frederick Steigmann: It is not well appreci- 
ated that many instances of fever of unknown origin 
can be diagnosed promptly by putting a needle in 
the liver and finding tubercles. 


DIAGNOSTIC PROBLEMS 


Emotional Factors in Coronary Occulusion.—Some of the more important findings in 
43 patients with coronary occlusion from an emotional standpoint [were] compared with 
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Dr. Cardon: that would not have been necessary 
here. Complications do occur with liver biopsies and 
certainly the least dangerous procedure for the pa- 
tient, both as regards treatment and diagnosis, 
should be done first. No matter how slight the 
danger of liver biopsy, it is not as small as lymph 
node biopsy 

Dr. George Holmes: In our experience in about 
500 scalene node biopsies, 25% of results were posi- 
tive for some diagnosis that is conclusive. In cases 
such as this, where the nodes were palpable, about 
100% can be conclusively diagnosed. Our highest 
incidence of negative biopsies is where no glands 
are palpable 
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[those of] a control group matched for age, sex, and race. . . . They suggest among the mul- 
tiple factors having to do with coronary occlusion gradually mounting stress of emotional 


origin may be significant. It occurred in 49% of our cases, while no such evidence could be 


found in the control group. Acute emotional stress occurred in 16 (37%) of the coronary 
group and in only 4 (9%) of the contro] group. Evidences for gradually mounting tension 
will frequently be denied by the patient but suggested by a member of the family, often 
the spouse. Physicians must be trained in psychodynamics to obtain such information 
Among the unconscious mental factors that play a role in the gradually mounting tension 
is one we call the anniversary reaction, which is an unconscious association often based 
on a hostile identification with a dead parent. Evidence for this reaction was found in four 
of our coronary cases and probably existed in five others, whereas there were no such in- 


stances in the control group. Problems of diminishing potency are frequent among the evi- 


dences of gradually mounting tension and in themselves seem capable of adding to the source 
of tension. Sexual problems antedating the occlusion were present in 21 (49%) of our cor- 
onary group, as compared with 10 (23%) in the control series. Reaction to illness is 
determined by the personality structure of the patient. Most significant among these reac- 
tions is the one of denial in which the patient behaves as though he were not seriously ill, 
thus adding to the problems of medical care. On the other hand, regression, which leads to 
preoccupation with the illness and psychological invalidism, and mental depression, which 
may carry the threat of suicide, are also important reactions to coronary occlusion.—E. Weiss, 
M.D., and others, Emotional Factors in Coronary Occlusion, A. M. A. Archives of Internal 


Medicine, April, 1957. 
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CURRENT STATUS OF THERAPY IN BACTERIAL ENDOCARDITIS 


Maxwell Finland, M.D., Boston 


The most dramatic effects of the use of anti- 
biotics are demonstrable in those infections which 
in the past had been almost invariably fatal. This is 
well illustrated in cases of bacterial endocarditis, 
for in this disease recoveries before the antibiotic 
era were considered to be curiosities (the authenti- 
city of many of them remains in doubt), whereas 
at present the great majority (from 60 to 80% or 
even more) of patients whose cases are recognized 
recover if treated early and properly with antibi- 
otics. The incidence of bacterial endocarditis has 
probably been reduced by the general use of anti- 
biotics in the treatment or prevention of infections, 
including those which predispose the body to the 
disease, directly or indirectly. The only reliable 
data in this regard, however, are the over-all re- 
duction in the occurrence of this lesion in several 
large series of autopsies, from an average of about 
1.5% prior to 1943 to about 0.5% in more recent 
years, 

The primary purpose of this paper is to sum- 
marize and discuss briefly the current status of the 
use of drugs in the definitive treatment of cases of 
bacterial endocarditis. Some mention of surgical 
procedures is also included. The clinical features 
of the disease are adequately described in most of 
the modern textbooks of medicine and therefore 
will be mentioned only briefly when pertinent. For 
a recent summary and documentation of the im- 
portant features of the disease, the reader is re- 
ferred to the monograph by Kerr.' The literature 
dealing with the use of antibiotics in this disease 
through 1953 has been reviewed and critically 
analyzed by Finland.* Other summaries of the 
present status of the diagnosis, treatment, and pre- 
vention have recently been presented by Bartel- 
heimer and Engert,* Hunter and Paterson,* and 
Kellow and Dowling.” 


From the Thorndike Memorial Laboratory, Second and Fourth 
(Harvard) Medical Services, Boston City Hospital, and the Depart- 
ment of Medicine, Harvard Medical School. 


Etiological Diagnosis 


In the management of any patient known or 
suspected of having bacterial endocarditis, the first 
and major diagnostic effort should be centered on 
the identification of the causative organism and the 
determination of its susceptibility to the proper 
antibiotics, for the following reasons: 1. The 
definitive and curative treatment of bacterial endo- 
carditis depends primarily, if not solely, on the 
proper choice and use of antibiotics. 2. The anti- 
biotics owe their curative effects entirely to their 
action against the bacteria that cause the infection. 
3. These bacteria may vary in their susceptibility 
to the available antibiotics. 4. The choice of the 
optimum agent or combination of agents, their 
dosage, and the duration of treatment required for 
the complete eradication of the causative organism 
from the endocardial lesion and from secondary 
lesions, therefore, depend on the identification of 
the causative organism and the knowledge of its 
sensitivity to antibiotics. 5. When the causative 
organism cannot be determined, the choice of ther- 
apy must be based on an intelligent guess as to the 
most likely one; it is then necessary to vary the 
treatment regimen blindly if the effects fall short of 
those expected. The over-all results of treatment in 
such cases are much less satisfactory than in those 
in which treatment is tailored to the organism 
obtained from the patient and properly identified. 

From this practical point of view, cases of bac- 
terial endocarditis may be classified into two major 
categories: those with positive blood cultures and 
those with negative blood cultures. The first cate- 
gory may, of course, be subdivided according to 
the organisms recovered from the blood and accord- 
ing to their susceptibility to available antibacterial 
agents. The frequency with which positive blood 
cultures are obtained in authentic cases of bacterial 
endocarditis may vary with the pathogenesis of the 
infected lesion, its physical character, its site, and 
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the fact of whether the patient has recently re- 
ceived antibacterial agents. To a certain extent also, 
success in obtaining positive blood cultures depends 
on the number of cultures and on the choice of 
bacteriological mediums and methods. Under opti- 
mum conditions, up to 90% of cases may yield 
positive blood cultures. However, under some cir- 
cumstances and sometimes for unexplained reasons, 
organisms could be recovered from the blood in 
only about one-third of clinically diagnosed cases 
even after repeated attempts. This was well illus- 
trated in several large series of cases reported from 
France and Germany after World War II." In most 
of the recent British and American series, the causa- 
tive organism was recovered from the blood in about 
70 to 80% of the cases of bacterial endocarditis. 

By far the greatest majority of positive cultures 
are obtained with the use of good, versatile liquid 
mediums, such as are used routinely in most bac- 
teriological laboratories. It is essential, however, to 
keep the blood cultures under observation for 
periods up to three weeks before they are dis- 
carded as negative. In patients in whom special or 
fastidious organisms are suspected, such as the 
Brucella species, various anaerobes, veasts, or fungi, 
appropriate mediums or methods are selected in 
attempts to grow them. It is best in such situations 
to enlist the cooperation of the bacteriologist, who, 
in turn, should always be aware that a specimen is 
from a patient suspected of having endocarditis 
Postive cultures should be retained for study of the 
sensitivity of the organisms to any antibiotics that 
might be useful. 

The most common causative organisms identified 
in the blood cultures of patients with bacterial en- 
docarditis are streptococci of the viridans group, 
including both the alpha-hemolytic, or green-pro- 
ducing, and the gamma, or nonhemolvytic, varieties: 
together these may be found in from 75 to 85% of 
the positive cases. This is fortunate, for the viridans 
group of streptococci are all moderately or highly 
susceptible to penicillin; the great majority are in- 
hibited by 0.1 unit per cubic centimeter or less, and 
almost all the rest are sensitive to 1 unit per cubic 
centimeter or less. Moreover, there is no good evi- 
dence of any general or significant increase in the 
resistance of these organisms to penicillin or to any 
of the other commonly used antibiotics. Onl) 
pneumococci, gonococci, and group A hemolytic 
streptococci, which are relatively infrequent causes 
of endocarditis, are more sensitive than streptococci 
of the viridans group. 

Enterococci (group D streptococci), which are 
relatively resistant to penicillin alone, are being en- 
countered with apparently greater frequency than 
in the preantibiotic period; they may now be re- 
sponsible for 5 to 15% of cases. On blood agar, the 
various species of enterococci may resemble either 
Streptococcus viridans or betahemolytic strepto- 
cocci and can be distinguished from either of these 
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by their ability to survive and grow at 45 C and m 
mediums containing a concentration of 6.5% so- 
dium chloride. 

Micrococci (staphylococci ), which include strains 
of Micrococcus pyogenes var. aureus and_ also, 
although to a less extent, M. pyogenes var. albus, 
have been gaining in prominence as a cause of 
bacterial endocarditis in recent years. They are of 
particular interest and importance because most of 
them are from infections acquired in hospitals and 
are generally resistant to penicillin and often to 
some, or all, of the other antibiotics that are most 
frequently used in those hospitals 

Almost any of a long list of other bacteria, and 
even veasts and fungi, may cause endocarditis. 
Some of them, such as the antibiotic-resistant yeasts 
and fungi, have gained in prominence with the 
increasing use of antibiotics, whereas others, such 
as the pneumococci, group A hemolytic streptococci, 
and gonococci, all of which are highly sensitive to 
penicillin and to most of the other antibiotics in 
common use, are being encountered less frequently 
than in the past. In addition, almost all infections 
that are accompanied by bacteremia may have 
endocarditis as a complication, especially if un- 
treated, or if treatment is begun late or is inade- 
quate. 

From a clinical point of view, streptococci of the 
viridans group are most frequently found in patients 
with bacterial endocarditis who have underlying 
rheumatic valvular heart disease or congenital le- 
sions of the heart or great vessels. The most fre- 
quent antecedent episodes elicited in such cases 
are simple upper respiratory tract infections or 
dental manipulations, but in the majority of cases 
no precipitating factors can be elicited. On the 
other hand, endocarditis due to enterococci or coli- 
form organisms, including Aerobacter aerogenes, 
Pseudomonas aeruginosa, and various species of 
Proteus organisms, occurs most frequently in pa- 
tients with infections of the genitourinary or the 
intestinal tract or after various diagnostic or thera- 
peutic procedures carried out in these regions. 
Micrococcic endocarditis is usually, but not always, 
accompanied by infection with the same organism 
elsewhere in the body, although this may consist 
of no more than a small furuncle. Micrococci are 
the most common organisms recovered in the endo- 
carditis that occurs in narcotic addicts and as a 
complication of operations on the heart. They have 
recently been described after infections of veins 
at the site of cut-downs or of the insertion of 
catheters for continuous intravenous infusions. In- 
fections with yeasts or fungi, notably with Candida 
albicans, are also encountered in patients under- 
going prolonged prophylaxis or therapy with anti- 
biotics for other serious illnesses or infections, 
particularly when the antibiotics are given with 
corticotropin (Acthar, Corticotropin, Depo-Acth ) 
or glucocorticoid (corticosteroid) hormones. 
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The prime importance of identification of the 
etiological agent for the management of cases of 
bacterial endocarditis makes it mandatory to obtain 
blood cultures from every patient in whom this 
diagnosis is made or suspected. The effort and 
cost of this procedure, even when repeated often, 
are relatively small when compared with the total 
cost of managing such a case and with the useful- 
ness of the positive result in achieving the best 
therapeutic effect. Blood cultures should, there- 
fore, be made in all individuals who present any 
of the cardinal manifestations of bacterial endo- 
carditis. These include evidence of heart disease 
associated with a murmur when accompanied by 
persisting fever, petechiae or other embolic mani- 
festations, enlarged spleen, gross or microscopic 
hematuria, mild or moderate anemia (normocytic, 
normochromic in type), mild clubbing of the fingers, 
chills, sweats, anorexia, weakness, fatigue, and loss 
of weight. Blood cultures should also be made in 
patients known to have rheumatic or congenital 
heart disease whenever they have unexplained 
fever of more than a few days’ duration, particu- 
larly if there is a history of recent dental proced- 
ures. They should likewise be done in patients 
who have repeated chills or continuous fever after 
urologic or intestinal operations or diagnostic in- 
strumentations. 

At least four, but preferably more, blood cultures 
should be made at different times of the day and 
on at least two days, except in patients who are 
in severe cardiac failure or have evidence of ex- 
tensive embolization especially to the central nerv- 
ous system, indicating the need for immediate 
treatment. Even in such cases, at least two or three 
blood cultures obtained an hour or more apart 
should be made before treatment is begun. Increas- 
ing the number of cultures and extending them 
over longer periods than two or three days yield 
progressively diminishing returns in percentage of 
additional patients from whom positive results can 
be expected. 

Blood obtained from the antecubital vein is as 
satisfactory as that from any other source; arterial 
blood cultures are of little or no additional help. 
However, if the diagnostic possibilities include 
tuberculosis or other granulomatous diseases, tu- 
mors, or blood dyscrasias for which biopsies are 
done or cultures of bone marrow are made, routine 
cultures of the marrow for ordinary bacterial path- 
ogens should also be included. This is true 
especially in patients who have recently received 
antibiotics. Occasionally in patients with bacterial 
endocarditis, positive cultures have been obtained 
in this way when simultaneous arterial and venous 
blood cultures failed to yield the organism. In 
patients who are receiving or have recently received 
antibacterial therapy, it is advisable to stop all 
antimicrobial treatment for a few days before 
taking the blood cultures, except when it is felt 
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that the life of the patient might be jeopardized 
by discontinuing all suppressive therapy. The alter- 
natives of adding inhibitory agents to the blood, 
such as p-aminobenzoic acid when sulfonamides 
are being used, penicillinase in patients receiving 
penicillin, or magnesium sulfate if one of the tetra- 
cyclines is being given, are probably of relatively 
little help and are much less desirable than stop- 
ping all antibacterial therapy for a period sufficient 
to eliminate the drugs completely. Consultations 
with the laboratory are helpful for the choice of 
special mediums when negative results are obtained 
in the initial attempts. 

Positive results of blood cultures in patients 
suspected clinically of having bacterial endocarditis 
are usually reliable reflections of the cause of the 
disease. However, when the organism recovered is 
a common contaminant, such as M. pyogenes var. 
albus or Escherichia coli, or even Str. viridans, 
it is highly desirable to confirm this by demon- 
strating the same organism in at least one additional 
blood culture. Such confirmation is mandatory in 
patients in whom such common and_ relatively 
nonpathogenic organisms are recovered from rou- 
tine blood cultures and in whom there is no clinical 
suspicion of endocarditis. 

In patients who have focal or systemic infections 
that are frequently accompanied by bacteremia, 
endocarditis should be suspected when (1) the 
bacteremia persists for unusually long periods, (2) 
it recurs, particularly after the local lesion or the 
underlying infection appears to have cleared, (3) 
a cardiac murmur appears or changes in character, 
or (4) embolic phenomena occur in the absence 
of demonstrable thrombophlebitis. In such cases, 
the causative organism of the endocarditis is usu- 
ally the same as that which caused the original 
infection. However, superinfections with new or- 
ganisms may occur, particularly in patients who 
have received adequate treatment with antibacterial 
agents that can be depended on to eliminate the 


original infection. 
Tests for Susceptibility 
The isolation and identification of the causative 
organisms in cases of bacterial endocarditis may 
be helpful clinically in delineating some possible 
predisposing factors and may thus serve as a prac- 
tical aid in the management of some cases and in 
the prognosis of most cases. However, as already 
indicated, the primary and most useful purpose of 
these procedures is for the choice and conduct of 
specific antibacterial therapy. It follows that the 
determination of the susceptibility of the organism 
to any of the available agents may be equally 
essential, but this is true only within certain limits. 
In general, quantitative tests done by a serial dilu- 
tion method in broth or on agar are to be preferred 
over the disk method, and cultures should be saved 
for that purpose even after the organisms have 
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been tested routinely and a qualitative result has 
been obtained by the latter method. The tube- 
dilution method, however, is useful primarily for 
testing the penicillin susceptibility of streptococci 
of the viridans group or enterococci, since peni- 
cillin is the only antibiotic that may be given over 
a wide range of dosage. It mav also be useful in 
micrococcic endocarditis. All the other antibiotics 
can be used only within a limited range and, for 
endocarditis, are generally given in about the 
maximum tolerated dose. 

The results of sensitivity tests are also helpful 
only when they are performed on organisms that 
are known to vary in their susceptibility to indi- 
vidual antibiotics or to different antibiotics and 
when such differences are crucial in the choice of 
the optimum agent and dosage regimen. This is 
true of streptococci of the viridans group, of entero- 
cocci, and of micrococci, and these, as already 
noted, are the most frequent causative agents en- 
countered. The tests are not helpful and need not 
be done if pneumococci, group A hemolytic strepto- 
cocci, or gonococci are involved, for these are 
uniformly and highly susceptible to penicillin, 
which is the agent of choice, and also to any of the 
other antibiotics that might be used alternatively. 

If tetracycline is used in the test, it is super- 
fluous to include its two congeners, chlortetracy- 
cline and oxytetracycline, since for practical pur- 
poses the results and their interpretation would be 
the same. Likewise, only erythromycin need be 
used and the other erythromycin-like agents, carbo- 
mycin, oleandomycin, and spiramycin, omitted, 
since they are generally less active against the 
same organism, particularly if it is a micrococcus. 
Their use in cases of bacterial endocarditis has 
not given favorable results, and, therefore, is not 
recommended even in infections due to erythro- 
mycin-resistant strains that may appear to be some- 
what sensitive to them in vitro. 

Hunter * has emphasized the importance of deter- 
mining the bactericidal concentration of antibiotic 
agents individually and in certain combinations. 
He has also demonstrated the value of strepto- 
mycin in rendering penicillin bactericidal and in 
increasing the rate of killing of enterococci and of 
occasional strains of Str. viridans. The available 
methods are not suitable for routine hospital 
laboratories and therefore are not generally 
used. Simpler methods for predicting the com- 
bined action of pairs of antibiotics are available 
and more feasible. The simplest of these is the 
use of antibiotic-impregnated strips placed at right 
angles to each other on the surface of inoculated 
agar plates and observing the inhibitory action ot 
the antibiotics at the inner angle.® 


Choice of Antibiotic and Dosage 


When the causative organism in a case of endo- 
carditis has been identified and its sensitivity to 
the available antibiotics determined, the choice of 
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the agent and dosage to be used will depend only 
in part on these findings. The results of recorded 
experiences in the use of different antibiotics, as 
summarized in the reviews mentioned,’ are also 
utilized. From the available data the following 
broad generalizations may be made. 

1. Penicillin is the agent of choice for all cases 
in which the causative organisms are highly or 
moderately sensitive to it; these include all strepto- 
cocci, pneumococci, gonococci, and micrococci. 
However, contrary to the experience and opinion 
expressed by some observers,” I have not found 
penicillin in any feasible dosage to be of any value, 
alone or when combined with other antibiotics, in 
micrococcic infections when the organism is moder- 
ately or highly resistant. Moreover, there are good 
reasons for avoiding the use of penicillin in such 
cases, not only because it is not likely to be of 
value when used alone but also because it may 
actually decrease the effectiveness of other anti- 
biotics to which the organisms were originally 
sensitive. 

2. Streptomycin should be used in addition to 
penicillin for infections with any of the enterococci 
or with streptococci of the viridans group that re- 
quire 0.2 unit per cubic centimeter or more of 
penicillin to inhibit them. 

3. None of the tetracyclines or chloramphenicol 
should be used alone in the treatment of endocar- 
ditis caused by gram-positive organisms, even when 
such organisms are moderately or even highly 
sensitive in vitro. Such use has only infrequently 
resulted in cures. Although these antibiotics gen- 
erally produce marked inhibition of the infection, 
with clinical improvement and negative blood cul- 
tures even during long periods of continuous treat- 
ment, in the majority of such cases bacteremia and 
symptoms generally recur soon after this treatment 
is stopped. The same may not be equally true in 
the treatment of infections with highly susceptible 
gram-negative bacilli, but it is best in such cases 
to combine one of these broad-spectrum antibiotics 
with streptomycin or polymyxin B when the or- 
ganisms are also susceptible to these agents. 

4. Streptomycin, erythromycin, the other erythro- 
mycin-like antibiotics (carbomycin, oleandomycin, 
spiramycin), or novobiocin should never be used 
alone in the treatment of bacterial endocarditis, 
even when the causative organism is originally 
highly sensitive in vitro, because of the marked 
tendency of the organisms to become resistant to 
these agents during treatment. This often happens 
quite rapidly even after apparent initial clinical 
and bacteriological improvement. In such cases the 
symptoms reappear, bacteremia recurs, and further 
treatment with the same agent is futile. Moreover, 
under such conditions these agents are no longer 
useful in any combined action with other anti- 
biotics. 
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5. Combinations of erythromycin or novobiocin 
with streptomycin or of any of these three agents 
with bacitracin or with one of the broad-spectrum 
antibiotics may be used, provided that the causative 
organism is still at least moderately susceptible to 
each component before the combination is started. 

6. None of the currently available agents in the 
erythromycin group other than erythromycin itself 
can be recommended in the treatment of endocar- 
ditis, even when the organism appears to be suscep- 
tible in vitro. Their activity is inadequate and is 
generally inferior to that of erythromycin, and they 
have not been shown to be effective even in com- 
binations with other agents for the treatment of 
endocarditis. 

7. In the treatment of endocarditis due to Ps. 
aeruginosa, polymyxin B is the drug of choice 
(except when severe renal damage is present), 
used preferably in combination with another agent 
to which the organism is still sensitive. Polymyxin 
B may also be used in the same manner in infec- 
tions caused by other susceptible gram-negative 
bacilli, particularly A. aerogenes, but not when a 
strain of Proteus organisms is involved. 

8. Bacitracin is a useful agent in the treatment 
of penicillin-resistant micrococcic infection, espe- 
cially when combined with erythromycin, novobio- 
cin, one of the tetracyclines, or chloramphenicol, 
provided that the organism is also sensitive to these 
agents and renal function is not already impaired. 

9. Sulfonamides are of little, if any, use in the 
treatment of bacterial endocarditis when they are 
used alone. There are no reliable data indicating 
that they serve any useful purpose in combination 
with other antibacterial drugs, except in cases of 
meningococcic infections. 

10. Except for penicillin, which is discussed sepa- 
rately, all antibiotics are given whenever possible 
in the maximum tolerated doses, at least at the 
start and for the first two or three weeks. When 
proper dosage forms are available, the parenteral 
route is preferred in all severely ill patients, at least 
during the first few days and until the clinical 
condition cf the patient is much improved. The 
following optimum daily doses for the different 
antibiotics are the same, regardless of whether they 
are used separately or in combinations. 

Streptomycin.—The dosage of streptomycin, usu- 
ally given as the sulfate, is 2 Gm. intramuscularly; 
3 or even 4 Gm. daily may be used for the first 
three or four days in serious infections with suscep- 
tible gram-negative organisms. Streptomycin is pre- 
ferred over dihydrostreptomycin because the toxic 
effects are less severe. The 1:1 mixture of the two 
has been suggested as likely to reduce the toxicity 
of each, but reported results are not uniform in 
this regard.” 

Tetracycline, Chlortetracycline, or Oxytetracy- 
cline.—The dosage of tetracycline (Achromycin, 
Panmycin, Polycycline, Tetracyn), of chlortetra- 
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cycline (Aureomycin ), or of oxytetracycline ( Terra- 
mycin), given as the hydrochloride, is 2 Gm. orally 
or 1 Gm. intravenously. Twice these doses may be 
used during the first three to seven days. 

Chloramphenicol.—The dosage of chlorampheni- 
col (Chloromycetin) is 4 Gm. orally or 2 Gm. 
intravenously or intramuscularly; 3 Gm. is given 
orally after the first few days. 

Erythromycin.—The dosage of erythromycin 
(Erythrocin, Erythromycin, Ilotycin), given either 
as the base or the stearate, is 3 Gm. orally or, given 
as the glucoheptonate or lactobionate, 1.5 Gm. intra- 
venously during the first week. The dose is 2 Gm. 
orally or 1 Gm. intravenously thereafter. 

Novobiocin.—The dosage of novobiocin ( Alba- 
mycin, Cathomycin), usually given as the sodium 
salt, is at first 3 Gm. orally, then 2 Gm. The intra- 
venous dose is 2 Gm. for two to five days, then 
1 Gm. 

Bacitracin.—The dosage of bacitracin is 100,000 
units given intramuscularly. 

Polymyxin B.—The dosage of polymyxin B ( Aero- 
sporin, Polymyxin B), given as the sulfate, is 2.5 
mg. per kilogram of body weight, administered 
intramuscularly. A total of not more than 200 mg. 
is given initially, then 1.5 or 2 mg. per kilogram 
of body weight. 

Neomycin.—The dosage of neomycin ( Mycifra- 
din, Neomycin), given as the sulfate, is 500 mg 
intramuscularly for no longer than one or two 
weeks. Neomycin is used only in desperation when 
it is highly active in vitro against organisms resist- 
ant to other antibiotics. Irreversible deafness and 
reversible renal damage may be expected even 
with this dosage. 

Penicillin.—The optimum dosage of penicillin 
required to cure endocarditis probably varies not 
only with the in vitro sensitivity of the causative 
organism but also with the character and age of the 
endocardial and other lesions, with the particular 
form used and the manner in which it is adminis- 
tered, and with other factors that cannot be de- 
fined.* The additional use of streptomycin also 
reduces the daily dose of penicillin required and 
the time over which these agents must be given. 
Although the value of this combined action of 
penicillin and streptomycin has been clearly demon- 
strated for enterococcic infections and only infre- 
quently for other streptococci, the combined 
treatment is now also generally used in infections 
due to streptococci of the viridans group. The use 
of probenecid (Benemid) in oral doses of 2 Gm. 
daily (500 mg. every six hours) produces on the 
average a twofold increase in the blood levels that 
are attained and maintained with any given dose 
of penicillin by any route and in any systemic form. 
This, therefore, permits a corresponding reduction 
in the amount of penicillin that must be given. 
Probenecid does not have any effect on the blood 
levels produced by any other antibiotics. 
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The sodium or potassium salt of penicillin G 
intramuscularly is preferred for penicillin in the 
treatment of endocarditis; the reasons for this are 
set forth in detail elsewhere.’ This method may 
not be feasible when it becomes necessary to give 
very large doses of penicillin, such as have been 
recommended in the treatment of enterococcic or 
micrococcic endocarditis in which the organisms are 
only slightly sensitive. However, up to 8 million 
or 12 million units daily (1 million units every two 
or three hours) can be given in this manner for 
as long as two or three weeks if necessary. Many 
experienced clinicians prefer to give these dosages, 
particularly the larger amounts, by a constant in- 
travenous drip through a polvethylene tube inserted 
into a vein and kept patent by the inclusion of a 
concentration of heparin (Heparin, Liquaemin ) 
sodium just adequate to prevent local thrombosis 
Others have recommended the intramuscular use 
of procaine penicillin G, since this is much less 
irritating locally than the soluble salts; it does 
not provide the high peak levels, however, which 
are desirable and which are best attained with the 
latter. When procaine penicillin G is given, only 
the aqueous suspension should be used; even with 
this form the total amount that can be injected 
daily falls short of the large amounts that may be 
required in some cases. Benzathine penicillin G 
( Bicillin, Permapen) has no place in the treatment 
of bacterial endocarditis 

It has recently been demonstrated that patients 
with endocarditis due to sensitive streptococci can 
be treated successfully by the oral use of phenoxy- 
methyl penicillin (penicillin V) (Pen-Vee, V- 
Cillin).'° This method is not recommended, how- 
ever, because the risk of omitting doses is great, 
because uniform, predictable absorption cannot be 
assured, and because gastrointestinal irritation may 
occur, as with other antibiotics, when amounts in 
excess of 3 or 4 Gm. (4,800,000 to 6,400,000 units ) 
are given daily. 

Nichols, Richards, and Finland '' have recently 
utilized a penicillin regimen that is better tolerated, 
is less difficult to carry out, and offers both per- 
sistently high levels and intermittent peaks that 
are much higher and more nearly approach the 
levels desired in enterococcic infections. In_ this 
regimen, the aqueous suspension of procaine peni- 
cillin G is given intramuscularly in doses of 1,200,- 
000 units every six hours; probenecid is given orally 
every six hours, and intravenous injections of 1 
million units (or larger amounts) of sodium or 
potassium penicillin G are given in a convenient 
volume of saline or 5% dextrose solution (20 or 
30 cc.) out of a syringe three or four times daily 
between the intramuscular doses. By the reasoning 
offered elsewhere,’ this method should be preferred 
over constant intravenous injections. 
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A recent survey made by Hunter and Paterson * 
among 23 investigators indicated that treatment of 
endocarditis due to penicillin-sensitive streptococci 
(of the viridans group) has been carried out suc- 
cessfully in two weeks with a dose of penicillin 
ranging from 2 million to 12 million units, plus 
about 2 Gm. of streptomycin, daily. Among 146 
patients so treated, only 8 (or 6%) relapsed clini- 
cally or bacteriologically, a rate that compares 
favorably with that obtained when longer periods 
of treatment were used. In this survey, 10 of the 
146 strains were resistant to 0.25 or 0.5 unit, and 
the rest were sensitive to 0.1 unit per cubic centi- 
meter or less of penicillin. These authors classified 
the occasional organisms that require 0.2 to 2 
units per cubic centimeter as intermediate in sus- 
ceptibility between the sensitive varieties of 
Str. viridans and the resistant enterococci and 
recommended that in the management of cases due 
to such organisms the dosage should be the same as 
that for enterococci. 

Kellow and Dowling* recommended dosage 
regimens which they found to be suitable in the 
management of the common bacteriological types 
of endocarditis. Some of these can be accepted 
with reservations. For example, a treatment period 
of only 10 days is recommended as adequate for 
infections with streptococci that are sensitive to 
0.5 unit per cubic centimeter or less of penicillin. 
It is probably more prudent and more in accord 
with our experience to accept the recommendations 
of Hunter and Paterson in this regard and offer a 
minimum treatment period of two weeks, limit this 
to infections with organisms that are sensitive to 
0.1 unit or less, and give more and longer treat- 
ment for those with less sensitive strains. Also, al- 
though tetracycline or chloramphenicol alone may 
be used successfully in the treatment of an occa- 
sional case of penicillin-resistant micrococcic endo- 
carditis, these agents alone cannot be recommended 
as useful or desirable in such cases even when the 
organism is sensitive. Each of these agents is better 
used in combination with another potent  anti- 
micrococcic antibiotic, namely, erythomycin or 
novobiocin, provided that the micrococcus is sen- 
sitive to them also. Bacitracin or streptomycin is also 
useful in combination with each of the latter anti- 
biotics. Since penicillin-resistant micrococcic endo- 
carditis is notoriously difficult to treat and _ still 
has a mortality of 50% or higher in most clinics and 
under intensive treatment, only optimum therapy 
should be used in such cases. 

It seems only reasonable and wise that any 
recommendations for the treatment of so serious a 
disease as endocarditis, regardless of its cause, 
should be aimed at the optimum results in the 
greatest number of cases, despite the increased 
cost and discomfort to many. This seems better than 
to attempt to approach the minimum effective 
therapy; any reduction from the optimum to ap- 
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proach such minimum should be considered only 
when it becomes necessary to compromise because 
the optimum dosage is not feasible or cannot be 
tolerated by a particular patient. The following 
programs of therapy are therefore offered as sug- 
gestions based on this point of view. 


Recommended Programs for Antibiotic Therapy in 
Most Frequent Types of Bacterial Endocarditis 


The most common forms of endocarditis are 
those due to streptococci or to micrococci, and these 
will be considered first. 

Streptococcic Endocarditis.—Streptococci of the 
viridans group sensitive to 0.1 unit per cubic centi- 
meter or less of penicillin: The dosage of penicillin 
is 600,000 units given intramuscularly every 6 
hours, plus | Gm. of streptomycin every 12 hours, 
for seven days, then once daily for seven days. 

Streptococci of the viridans group requiring 0.2 
unit per cubic centimeter or more of penicillin: 
The dosage of penicillin is 1 million units given 
intramuscularly every 2 or 3 hours for two or three 
weeks, then every 6 hours for three or four weeks, 
plus 1 Gm. of streptomycin every 12 hours for two 
or three weeks, then every 12 hours for three or 
four weeks. The larger dose and longer treatment 
are used when the organism requires more than 1 
unit per cubic centimeter of penicillin. A dosage of 
500 mg. of probenecid given orally every six hours 
is added to enhance the levels or when the opti- 
mum dose is not well tolerated and it is necessary 
to give smaller or fewer doses of penicillin. 

Enterococci: The dosage of penicillin varies with 
the susceptibility of the organism to that antibiotic; 
the minimum is 1 million units given intramus- 
cularly every two or three hours. Larger amounts, 
up to 20 million units or more daily, may be given 
by constant intravenous infusion and continued for 
a total of six weeks. A dosage of 500 mg. of pro- 
benecid given orally every six hours for six weeks 
is used in all cases. Penicillin must be combined 
with 1 Gm. of streptomycin every 12 hours for the 
first three weeks, then once daily for three weeks. 
A combination of erythromycin with streptomycin 
or with bacitracin may be used as alternative 
therapy. 

Micrococcic Endocarditis.—Organisms of M. pyo- 
genes var. aureus or M. pyogenes var. albus 
sensitive to 1 unit per cubic centimeter or less of 
penicillin: The dosage of penicillin is 1 million 
units given intramuscularly every two or three 
hours, plus 500 mg. of probenecid given orally 
every six hours, for six weeks. 

Micrococci resistant to 1 unit per cubic centi- 
meter of penicillin: Two antibiotics should always 
be used simultaneously, and the causative organism 
must be moderately or highly sensitive to both be- 
fore therapy is started. Preferred combinations are 
(1) erythromycin plus either bacitracin, strepto- 
mycin, chloramphenicol, or one of the tetracyclines, 
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(2) novobiocin plus bacitracin, streptomycin, or a 
tetracycline (or possibly chloramphenicol, although 
data on this combination are lacking), or (3) 
chloramphenicol plus bacitracin or streptomycin. 
Each antibiotic is given in the maximum tolerated 
doses as outlined previously. For the first three to 
seven days, the parenteral route is employed to 
initiate treatment. A change to oral therapy and 
reduction in dosage are permitted only after bac- 
teremia, fever, and acute systemic symptoms have 
subsided or because the patient has developed a 
tolerance. The dosage should then be as large as 
tolerated, or the antibiotics are changed. Treat- 
ment is continued for six weeks. 

Endocarditis Due to Other Organisms.—Reliance 
is placed more heavily on the actual sensitivity of 
the causative organism, as determined in vitro, 
or on its probable sensitivity, as gathered from 
available data. Thus, when group A_ hemolytic 
streptococci, pneumococci, or gonococci are the 
infecting organisms, these organisms may be pre- 
sumed to be highly sensitive to penicillin, and it 
should be possible to eradicate these organisms 
with moderate doses of penicillin alone given over 
a relatively short period. A dose of 500,000 or 
600,000 units of penicillin should be given intra- 
muscularly every six hours. Treatment should be 
continued for three weeks because of the possi- 
bility, in the case of hemolytic streptococcic and 
pneumococcic infections, that there are also other 
foci of infection to be eradicated. 

Experience with antibiotic treatment of endo- 
carditis with uncommon organisms is limited, and 
any suggested regimen must be considered with 
that in mind. This is true, for example, even for 
meningococcic endocarditis. However, since the 
meningococcus is highly sensitive to sulfonamides, 
which are generally considered the agents of choice 
in infections with this organism, and since a 
meningeal focus frequently coexists in cases of 
meningococcic endocarditis, Kellow and Dowling * 
recommend combined sulfonamide and_ penicillin 
therapy. This procedure is designed to treat both 
the endocardial and the meningeal infection. A 
sulfonamide, preferably sulfadiazine or the triple 
combination, trisulfapyrimidines (rather than the 
less active sulfisoxazole), is given in full doses 
(initial dose of 4 Gm. orally or parenterally and 
then 1 Gm. orally every four hours ), plus 1 million 
units of penicillin given intramuscularly every two 
hours. This is continued for the first two or three 
days, after which the penicillin is given every three 
or four hours for the next four or five days, and 
procaine penicillin G may then be given twice 
daily for two weeks longer. 

In the treatment of endocarditis due to organ- 
isms other than those already mentioned, great 
reliance is placed on the use of antibiotics in com- 
bination, each being used for its own contribution 
or as an aid in delaying or preventing the emer- 
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gence of resistance to the other members of the 
combination. It should be reemphasized that only 
antibiotics to which the organism is susceptible 
to some extent should be used in any combinations 

With respect to the action of antibiotics in com- 
binations, Jawetz and Gunnison ** have classified 
the antibiotics into two groups. Those of group | 
(penicillin, streptomycin, bacitracin, and neomy- 
cin) are generally bactericidal, but under certain 
circumstances their action may be antagonized by 
antibiotics of group 2 (the tetracvclines, chlor- 
amphenicol, the erythromycin group, and novobio- 
cin) which are only bacteriostatic in their action 
However, such antagonism has not been demon- 
strated clinically except under the special circum- 
stances of dosage in the use of the combination of 
chlortetracvcline and penicillin for the treatment 
of pneumococcic meningitis. This possible antago- 
nism probably should not be a consideration in 
the choice of antibiotics used in combination in 
the treatment of bacterial endocarditis. Instead, 
each agent should be used essentially in full doses 
and for its special contribution as already empha- 
sized. 

In the treatment of brucella endocarditis, for 
example, the combination of a tetracycline with 
streptomycin given for a period of six weeks is the 
treatment of choice. The tetracycline is given orally 
in doses of 2 Gm. daily and the streptomycin in 
doses of 1 Gm. every 12 hours for two weeks, then 
every 24 hours for four more weeks. If tolerated, 
a daily dose of 3 or 4 Gm. of tetracvcline may be 
used during the first two weeks. In the event of 
endocarditis due to strains of Hemophilus organ- 
isms (either H. influenzae or H. parainfluenzae ), 
it is desirable to use a combination of streptomycin 
with either chloramphenicol or one of the tetra- 
cvclines. 

Salmonella infections, in general, do not respond 
satisfactorily to any form of antibiotic therapy 
Chloramphenicol, which is usually the drug of 
choice, should be given in doses of 4 Gm, daily for 
two weeks and 2 or, preferably, 3 Gm. daily for 
four more weeks, so long as these doses are toler- 
ated. However, in endocarditis and other focal 
infections or suppurating lesions due to Salmonella 
organisms, the tetracvclines in similar doses may 
be equally effective; in some patients who have 
previously received chloramphenicol for long per- 
iods, the tetracyclines may be preferred. The pos- 
sibility of using beth of the agents for their additive 
effects or either of them with polymyxin B may also 
be considered and indeed may be preferred; they 
are then used in equal amounts to provide the same 
or slightly larger total daily dose. A synergistic 
action of chloramphenicol with polymyxin B has 
been demonstrated in vitro."* 

Combinations of streptomycin or polymyxin B 
with chloramphenicol or a tetracycline are also 
recommended for use in the treatment of endo- 
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carditis due to various other coliform organisms, 
particularly Aerobacter infections; however, poly- 
mvyxin B is the agent of choice in infections with 
Ps. aeruginosa but should not be used for infec- 
tions with Proteus organisms since thev are not 
susceptible to polymyxin B. 

Endocarditis in Patients with Negative Blood 
Cultures.—Treatment of patients with negative 
blood cultures is based on the probability that the 
endocarditis is caused by one of the common 
tvpes of organisms. However, because of the uni- 
formly greater mortality reported by most ob- 
servers in such patients, as compared with the 
usual patients from whom the organism is re- 
covered, and because of the greater tendency of 
such patients to develop cardiac failure, they are 
treated intensively. The regimen recommended to 
start treatment is the same as that in which strepto- 
cocci of intermediate susceptibility are found (0.2 
unit per cubic centimeter or more of penicillin); if 
the response appears inadequate after four to seven 
davs, the regimen recommended for enterococcic 
endocarditis is used 

For most of the types of cases considered, a 
treatment period of six weeks has been recom- 
mended. The shorter period, namely, two weeks for 
subacute bacterial endocarditis due to sensitive 
streptococci of the viridans type, is based on 
accumulated experience of many observers. Treat- 
ment for three weeks for acute bacterial endo- 
carditis due to group A hemolytic streptococci, 
pneumococci, gonococci, and meningococci has 
been recommended, but this is arbitrary and _ is 
based only on deduction from the nature of the 
lesion and expected response. In general, the short 
periods of treatment are permitted only when the 
organisms are highly susceptible to the antibiotics 
used and when the response to treatment, both 
clinical and bacteriological, is rapid and appears 
to be complete. Contrariwise, treatment may profit- 
ably be extended even beyond the six weeks when 
(1) the organism is only slightly sensitive or mod- 
erately resistant, (2) bacteremia persists during 
the first days of therapy, (3) fever and symptoms 
subside only gradually over a period longer than 
a week or 10 days, (4) the dose of antibiotic must 
be curtailed or interrupted, or the antibiotic tem- 
porarily discontinued or changed because of in- 
tolerance, or (5) there are large or extensive focal 
areas of suppuration. An additional week or two 
of treatment in such cases may increase the chances 
for cure and reduce the possibility of relapses. 


Prophylaxis 


Bacteremia with streptococci of the viridans 
group can be demonstrated with considerable 
frequency during various dental manipulations. In- 
vasion of the blood stream with enterococci or with 
various coliform organisms occurs frequently during 
or soon after instrumentation or operations on the 
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infected genitourinary or intestinal tract. These 
facts, coupled with the history of such procedures 
antedating the onset of infection in a large propor- 
tion of patients with bacterial endocarditis, strongly 
suggest that measures directed at preventing such 
bacteremias or aimed at eliminating the organisms 
from the blood stream as rapidly as possible are 
highly desirable and may prevent the development 
of endocarditis under such circumstances. 

The only available method to accomplish this, 
other than the obvious one of attempting to mini- 
mize trauma to tissues during these procedures, is 
by the use of antibiotics. Since endocarditis due to 
the types of organisms found in the mouth affects 
primarily persons with valvular or congenital 
cardiac lesions, pféphylaxis during dental manipu- 
lations is indicated principally, or only, in such 
individuals. Endocarditis caused by enterococci or 
other enteric organisms, on the other hand, may 
occur in apparently normal valves, so that pro- 
phylaxis would seem to be indicated after manipu- 
lations of the infected genitourinary or intestinal 
tract in all patients. However, there are no data 
from any large body of controlled experience upon 
which one may base any reasonable recommenda- 
tion as to the choice of antibacterial agents, the 
dosage, or the time and duration of treatment, in 
relation to these procedures. 

The only reasonable assumptions upon which 
recommendations can be based are that manipula- 
tions in the oral cavity would be associated with 
invasion by relatively sensitive streptococci of the 
viridans group and that bacteremia resulting from 
operations or instrumentation on the genitourinary 
or the intestinal tract would be associated with 
organisms of the common intestinal flora or those 
commonly found in infections of the urinary tract. 
In patients who are already under treatment with 
antibiotics or have had treatment very recently, the 
flora may be expected to consist of organisms that 
are moderately or highly resistant to the antibiotics 
which were being used. In any event, eradication 
of organisms from the circulating blood before 
they have become implanted should be possible 
with the use of the appropriate antibiotics in rela- 
tively lower doses and in a much briefer period 
than when endocarditis is already established. The 
possibility of sequestration and possible protection 
of the organisms from circulating antibiotics inside 
of phagocytic cells, however, must also be con- 
sidered. 

On the basis of these considerations, the follow- 
ing recommendations for prophylaxis seem reason- 
able. In patients with known valvular or congenital 
cardiac lesions undergoing dental manipulations, 
a single intramuscular dose of 600,000 units of 
aqueous procaine penicillin G, plus 200,000 units 
of sodium penicillin G or potassium penicillin G, 
should be given just prior to the procedure. This 


is provided in a single injection of 2 cc. of formula- 
tions that are available commercially. A dose of 
500 mg. or 1 Gm. of streptomycin may also be 
added as an additional factor of safety, especially 
in patients who have had rheumatic fever and are 
receiving penicillin prophylaxis. Attempts to steri- 
lize the dental field prior to extractions or other 
procedures by prolonged and intensive treatment 
have little, if any, likelihood of any lasting success. 
On the other hand, such therapy may offer an 
opportunity for invasion by organisms that are 
highly resistant to the agents used for the pro- 
phylaxis and would thus defeat its purpose. How- 
ever, mixtures of bacitracin and neomycin in 
troches may be useful after dental procedures, 
although the actual value of their use is not known. 
They have possible merit in that there are not 
likely to be any important pathogenic organisms 
resistant to these agents in the mouth and these 
antibiotics would not ordinarily be selected for 
systemic use should infection occur. Recent revival 
of interest in extraction of all teeth in patients 
with valvular or congenital heart disease seems 
rather drastic. Except in those in whom most of 
the teeth are carious and there is extensive 
periodontal sepsis, it does not seem warranted as a 
routine procedure on the basis of the small amount 
of data available. 

A prophylaxis regimen for use during genitouri- 
nary or intestinal procedures is more difficult to 
formulate. For anticipated invasion by enterococci, 
a combination of penicillin plus streptomycin seems 
reasonable. This may be of value also against 
streptomycin-sensitive coliforms but would be in- 
adequate against most gram-negative — bacilli, 
particularly Pseudomonas, Proteus, or Aerobacter 
organisms. The addition of chloramphenicol or 
tetracycline to this combination may therefore be 
suggested. Treatment with this triple combination 
is best started within 1 or 2 hours of the procedure 
and continued over a period of 24 to 48 hours. 


Other Forms of Therapy 


Operations for the correction of patent ductus 
arteriosus have proved successful in preventing the 
occurrence of infections or reinfections at this site. 
The appropriate operation is therefore recommend- 
ed in such cases even after the patient has been 
cured of an attack of endocarditis. 

Although most emboli in cases of bacterial endo- 
carditis due to streptococci of the viridans group 
may be expected to resolve spontaneously, em- 
bolectomy should be done promptly in other cases 
or whenever a large embolus is involved. Excision 
or ligation of infected arteriovenous fistulas and 
of accessible mycotic aneurysms should be done 
during the antibiotic treatment. This procedure 
may increase the number of permanent cures in 
certain types of apparently resistant cases. 
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Rupture of an infarcted and infected spleen and 
persistence of infection within splenic abscesses 
even after apparent cure of the endocardial lesion 
have proved to be the cause of death or a contrib- 
uting factor in failures of therapy in some cases. 
Splenectomy may, therefore, be lifesaving in some 
patients in whom large infarcts or abscesses of the 
spleen are suspected; this operation should be 
carried out in such cases during the last week or 
two of the antibiotic therapy. 

The use of anticoagulants has been recommended 
as a means of increasing the efficacy of the anti- 
bacterial therapy of endocarditis. These agents 
were used by several clinicians in a number of 
cases during the sulfonamide era and when peni- 
cillin was first introduced. Heparin sodium was the 
agent of choice, primarily because its effects could 
promptly be neutralized in the event of hemor- 
rhage. However, experience with this treatment 
was not encouraging, and its use proved to be most 
dangerous in exactly those patients for whom it 
was expected to be most beneficial, namely, those 
with large and multiple emboli. Subarachnoid 
hemorrhage occurred with alarming frequency in 
these patients during heparinization and was al- 
most invariably fatal before the curative effect of 
the antibacterial agent could be achieved. This 
form of therapy has, therefore, been abandoned. 

The use of the anti-inflammatory glucocorticoids 
or corticotropin has been recommended as an 
adjunct to the antibiotic therapy of bacterial endo- 
carditis, particularly by French clinicians. There is 
no evidence to indicate that any of the alleged 
benefits have actually been derived from their use, 
except perhaps for the symptomatic relief offered 
in those patients in whom the bacterial endocarditis 
accompanies active acute rheumatic fever. How- 
ever, because of the adverse systemic effects ot 
the prolonged use of these hormones when given 
in the doses required to produce and sustain the 
anti-inflammatory effect, and because of the pos- 
sibility of superinfections with other resistant 
bacteria, the use of these hormones cannot be 
recommended in cases of active bacterial endo- 
carditis. 

Prognosis 

The cure rate in cases that are adequately treated 
is dependent on the infecting organism, on its re- 
sponse to the treatment used, and, to a large extent, 
on the amount and nature of the damage already 
done when treatment is started. An over-all cure 
rate of about 70% can be expected. However, up to 
90% cures or more can be achieved in patients 
with infection due to the common, _penicillin- 
sensitive streptococci when treatment is begun 
early. On the other hand, the treatment of micro- 
coccic endocarditis has been successful in only 
about one-half of the cases. Recent experiences with 
infections due to antibiotic-resistant organisms and 
arising in hospitals have been even less favorable. 
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Relapses of the infection usually occur during 
the first few weeks after treatment is stopped; in 
such cases, retreatment at a higher dosage and for 
a longer period is indicated and is often successful. 
Reinfections may occur at any time, however, and 
are then treated the same as the original infections. 
In occasional patients, showers of petechiae or 
minor embolic episodes occur in the absence of 
demonstrable bacteremia or other evidence of in- 
fection for several weeks after apparent cure. No 
treatment is indicated in such patients; but they 
require careful study and observation to rule out 
relapse or reinfection. 

Congestive heart-failure may occur, not only as 
part of the active disease, but it mav begin or in- 
crease as a result of the healing process after the 
infection has been eliminated, Anticipation and 
proper management of this complication are there- 
fore important, particularly when the patient first 
begins to ambulate. Most of the deaths that occur 
in patients after the infection has been cured are 
due to congestive cardiac failure. Occasionally, in 
patients in whom treatment is begun late in the 
disease, renal failure may occur and is associated 
with a lesion that is indistinguishable from chronic 
glomerulonephritis, morphologically and clinically. 
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IOWA HOSPITAL-DOCTOR LAW IN EFFECT 


long-lasting hospital-doctor contro- 

versy in Iowa has ended. A settlement has 

been consummated that is effecting a 

smooth, gradual transfer of pathology 

and radiclogy services from Blue Cross to Blue 

Shield. This problem began in Iowa in April, 1952, 

when the House of Delegates of the Iowa State 

Medical Society passed a resolution requesting 

Blue Shield to investigate the possibility of ex- 

tending its benefits to take over medical serv- 

ices that were being provided by Blue Cross. This 

action by the policy-making body of the Medical 
Society set off a series of events. 

Numerous conferences were held between offi- 
cials of the Iowa State Medical Society and Iowa 
Hospital Association in an effort to reach agree- 
ment on the transfer of pathology and radiology 
from Blue Cross to Blue Shield, but to no avail. 
The Iowa Hospital Association would not concede 
that pathology and radiology were integral parts of 
the practice of medicine and that these medical 
services properly belong in Blue Shield contracts 
rather than in Blue Cross. 

These early negotations reached a climax when 
the lowa Attorney General, on request of the lowa 
Board of Medical Examiners, issued an opinion on 
February 19, 1954, upholding the medical society's 
contention that pathology and radiology are inte- 
gral parts of the practice of medicine. The Iowa 
Hospital Association, being unwilling to accept the 
Attorney General's interpretation of Iowa law, chal- 
lenged it by instigating a law suit in Polk County 
District Court January 31, 1955. This trial lasted 
63 days. On November 28, 1955, Polk County Dis- 
trict Court Judge C. Edwin Moore handed down 
a decision which supported the earlier Attorney 
General's interpretation of Iowa law. 
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On December 25, 1955, the lowa Hospital Asso- 
ciation filed an appeal of the District Court's deci- 
sion to the lowa Supreme Court. While this decision 
was under appeal, a series of conferences between 
Medical Society and hospital officials resulted in 
the preparation of a Joint Declaration on Hospital- 
Physician Relations. This agreement, which was 
approved by the hospitals and doctors on Novem- 
ber 15, 1956, served as the basis of the 1957 lowa 
General Assembly House File 21, a joint effort of 
the doctors and hospitals. This legislation became 
law April 8, 1957. 

Passage of House File 21 had the following effects: 
1. The law clearly establishes that a hospital cannot 
practice medicine in the state of Iowa. 2. It pre- 
cludes an employer-employee relationship between 
a physician and a hospital. 3. It acknowledges that 
pathology and radiology are medical services. 4. It 
requires the inclusion of pathology and radiology 
in the medical service plan (Blue Shield), and not 
in the hospital plan (Blue Cross). 5. It requires 
that bills for pathology and radiology must be sub- 
mitted in the name of the doctor. 6. It does not 
disturb the favorable Polk County District Court 
decision on hospital-physician relations which holds 
that corporations, including hospitals, cannot prac- 
tice medicine in the state of Iowa. 

On May 29, 1957, the lowa Hospital Association 
dismissed its appeal to the lowa Supreme Court. 
In accordance with the provisions of House File 21, 
plans have been completed for the transfer of med- 
ical services from Blue Cross to Blue Shield. This 
transfer is confirmed in the following paragraph 
which is an excerpt from a Blue Cross—Blue Shield 
executive bulletin that was sent to all lowa physi- 
cians and hospitals under date of July 8, 1957. 

“Over the period of one vear, as new Blue Cross 
and Blue Shield members are enrolled or old mem- 
berships are renewed, no Blue Cross certificate will 
contain coverage for pathology and radiology, but 
the Blue Cross certificates will carry a Blue Shield 
endorsement or be accompanied by a Blue Shield 
certificate which will include coverage for pathology 
and radiology services. Thus, each present Blue 
Cross member will eventually have coverage for 
pathology and radiology provided by Blue Shield. 
This will, of course, mean that the cost for coverage 
of these services will no longer be a part of Blue 
Cross premium but will be included in the Blue 
Shield rate. The form of coverage may be slightly 
different in some respects, but the dollar cost to 
the subscriber will be substantially the same as it 
has been in the immediate past.” 

Effective November 1, 1957, Blue Shield began 
providing pathology and radiology benefits to Blue 
Cross-Blue Shield members on the anniversary 
dates of their memberships and to members in new 
Blue Cross—Blue Shield groups. These medical serv- 
ice benefits will be made available to the public 
for the same premium that has been previously 
charged by Blue Cross. This is possible since the 
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pathologists and radiologists have agreed to accept 
Blue Shield allowances as payments in full and 
have further agreed to underwrite any increase in 
Blue Shield administrative costs resulting directly 
from transfer of x-ray and laboratory services from 
Blue Cross to Blue Shield. 

Since the basic principles on proper hospital- 
physician relations have been clarified, the problem 
is being returned to the local level where contrac- 
tual agreements should properly be developed to 
meet local conditions. In accordance with House 
File 21, each hospital is required to enter into 
agreements with physicians to direct and supervise 
pathology and radiology departments. Some hos- 
pitals are entering into agreements with patholo- 
gists and radiologists, while others are negotiating 
contracts with nonspecialist staff members. 

Most important, the new Iowa law on hospital- 
physician relations requires actual rather than nom- 
inal supervision of pathology and radiology depart- 
ments by physicians. There is no question but what 
this unhampered professional supervision by physi- 
cians will enhance the expansion of these medical 
service departments and the quality of medical care. 


A. M. A. SPECIALTY JOURNALS 


The American Medical Association publishes 
monthly nine specialty journals covering the fields 
of internal medicine, industrial medicine, surgery, 
ophthalmology, otolaryngology, pathology, pedi- 
atrics, neurology and psychiatry, and dermatology. 
Some of these have been sponsored by the associa- 
tion for several decades, but all were created on 
request to meet special needs. Each has its own 
editorial board, and except for broad editorial poli- 
cies the affairs of each journal are conducted to 
meet the demands placed on that periodical. From 
time to time a specialty journal has modified its 
coverage, but almost without exception each modi- 
fication has permitted inclusion of more areas ot 
interest for the readers. Obviously, financial limita- 
tions which are increasingly important to all pub- 
lishers at times pose pressing problems. Also im- 
portant is any change in medical need for editorial 
attention. For example, other journals may be 
developed which lessen the need that existed for 
the specialty journal when it was begun. Most im- 
portant, however, are the new challenges thrust 
before the practicing doctor as medical discoveries 
are announced. This is the most influential guiding 
factor behind the publication of these journals. All 
dues-paying members of the American Medical 
Association can obtain a specialty journal instead 
of THE JourNAL of the American Medical Associa- 
tion if they desire. Of course, they can also sub- 
scribe to any or all of them by communicating with 
the A. M. A. Headquarters, attention of the sub- 
scription department. While each periodical is 
intended to present newer knowledge in its field, 
the subject matter lends itself to the attention of 
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others than specialists in that field. Some of the 
information may be of such a nature that it will 
not be applied in practice by a specialist in another 
field or by a general practitioner, but most of the 
published papers are broadly useful to all practi- 
tioners. As a source of up-to-date information or 
as a place for information on new ideas and tech- 
niques, the specialty journals supplement THE 
Journav and each other and help complement the 
A. M. A.’s efforts to keep its members informed on 
the scientific phases of medicine. 


THE WHEEL CHAIR 


Many a patient who is told that he must spend 
most of the rest of his life in a wheel chair is un- 
aware that a wheel chair is not a simple device to 
be purchased “over the counter.” All too frequently 
he gets little or no help from his physician. A 
wheel chair should be prescribed to fit the pa- 
tient’s measurements and modified to meet the 
demands of his disability." Cognizance must be 
taken of the width of the doors through which it 
must pass and the turns in narrow halls it must go 
through. If the chair is to be used outdoors the 
large wheel should be in the rear. The front wheels 
should be 8 in. in diameter instead of the standard 
5 in. and supplied with tubular tires. In such a 
chair the patient can wheel himself over curbs at 
intersections. Although the standard diameter of 
the large wheel is 24 in. a 20-in. wheel and de- 
tachable side arms may be prescribed for the pa- 
tient for whom it is desirable that he be able to 
slide out of the chair sideways. A special double 
hand-propulsion wheel rim is available for the pa- 
tient who must propel his chair with one hand 
only. Patients who have a poor grip may require 
knobs on the propulsion wheel.’ 

Every consideration should be given to the com- 
fort of the patient because of the long hours he 
must spend in his wheel chair. This can be en- 
hanced by providing a foam rubber cushion and 
foam rubber arm rests, leg rests, and head rests. 
The optimal size, height, and angle of the foot 
rest should be determined. As a further aid to the 
patient's ability to care for himself, a detachable 
tray for eating and writing may be useful. Toe 
loops and heel straps may be required for patients 
with spasticity of the lower extremities. Various 
other attachments may be found useful to meet 
individual problems. Every patient who must adapt 
his life to a wheel chair will not require the advice 
of a specialist in physical medicine, but he will 
get the best wheel chair for his needs only if his 
physician takes the time to evaluate those needs 
and prescribe a wheel chair accordingly. 


1. Deaver, G. G.: Wheel Chairs, Phys. Therapy Rev. 29: 505-507 
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THE PRESIDENT’S PAGE 


A MONTHLY MESSAGE 


Now is the time for all good physicians—to alter 
a phrase—to come to the aid of organized medicine. 

As this new year of tensions begins, I am sure 
each of you will resolve to give even better medical 
care in 1958 to your patients. If your devoted serv- 
ice to patients were the only requisite of a free and 
dynamic profession, I would not be concerned about 
our future. 

However, in our profession we are interdependent. 
We depend on each other for new ideas, proce- 
dures, and discoveries. We also are dependent on 
each other for the medical freedoms we cherish. As 
you may know, in past months I repeatedly have 
warned about the threat to these freedoms from 
external forces. Now I believe it is time we consider 
a danger from within. 

This danger is our own susceptibility to disunion 
in our ranks. Too often we ourselves create internal 
tensions and disunity by individual apathy, by doc- 
tor-to-doctor and group-to-group misunderstand- 
ing, and by open disputes. Perhaps we can never 
eliminate entirely our own divisive actions, but is 
it not time for us to put a greater emphasis on 
alertness, understanding, and accord? 

Certainly each group has a right to exist, but is 
any fragment greater than the whole? Are we going 
to lose our considered point of view over and over 
again because we are a fragmentized and compart- 
mentalized profession? Indeed, are we going to 
divide to the point of an unorganized mass of 
splinters? 

You know as well as I do that a split partly weak- 
ens its own voice. In fact, where there are two or 
more voices speaking out upon vital subjects, too 
often no voice is heard at all. This we cannot per- 
mit to happen as we face the medical challenges in 
the socioeconomic field. 

Let me hasten to add that I am opposed to sup- 
pression of honest differences of opinion. I always 
will defend the right of the individual and the 


group to express their views and to fight for their 
convictions. 

I believe that in the end our American Medical 
Association must be the unified voice of medicine, 
speaking in positive tones and leading with strength. 
Only in medical union can we satisfy our desires for 
freedoms, simplify our scientific needs, foresee the 
socioeconomic wishes of our patients and colleagues, 
and become a professional association that is a con- 
stant good fortune to ourselves and all Americans. 

“The multitude which does not reduce itself to 
unity is confusion,” wrote the French mathema- 
tician and philosopher Blaise Pascal. “The unity 
which does not depend upon the multitude is 
tvranny.” 

Your A. M. A. and its unity depend upon you, and 
not upon its officers, delegates, and personnel. You 
the individual physician must discourage disunity, 
wherever it exists. You are the medical statesmen 
for the profession and the A. M. A. in internal re- 
lations and in external dealings with allied protes- 
sions, the business and social world, politics and 
government, and the public. 

Let us remember that only we as physicians can 
bring unity to our profession through the A. M. A. 
Only we can end the tensions that exist within and 
without our profession. 

Let us search our consciences and ask ourselves 
if we cannot make a greater contribution to organ- 
ized medicine and if we cannot promote more co- 
operation from our colleagues and the medical 
groups to which we belong. 

I believe that if we fail in the task of creating 
more unity we run the risk of meeting the same fate 
as our British colleagues, who lacked the unity and 
decision to face up to the threat of nationaliza- 
tion. 

B. ALLMAN, M.D. 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
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ORGANIZATION SECTION 


STANDARD NOMENCLATURE OF DISEASES 
AND OPERATIONS—FOURTH EDITION 


On Aug. 14, 1954, the first listing of additions, 
deletions, and other changes in the Standard 
Nomenclature of Diseases and Operations was 
published in THe JourNAL. This is the second list- 
ing. Only two listings will be published in the 
interim between the fourth and fifth editions. The 
fifth edition will be ready for distribution in 1961. 

The changes as listed have been approved by the 
respective nomenclature committees. This listing 
does not include the additions, changes, and dele- 
tions shown in the first listing. 

It is suggested that each user of the Standard 
Nomenclature add this list as an attachment to the 
present volume. Copies of the Standard Nomen- 
clature of Diseases and Operations may be obtained 
from Blakiston Division, McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 36. 

Epwarp T. THompson, M.D., Editor 

ApaALINE C. Hayven, C.R.L., Associate Editor 


STANDARD NOMENCLATURE OF DISEASES AND OPERATIONS, 
FOURTH EDITION, ADDITIONS AND CHANGES 


SUPPLEMENT 2 
SCHEMA OF CLASSIFICATION 
FOPOGRAPHIC CLASSIFICATION 

ADDITIONS 


Page Code Region 
Facets, inferior and superior 
(Atlas 
Axis 
Odontoid process 
Subscapular bursa 
Trachea and bronchi 
Pleura and esophagus 
Aorta and intestinal tract 
Temporal artery 
Esophagus and colon 

us and tubes combined 


Ep'thelium 


ETIOLOGICAL CLASSIFICATION 
ADDITIONS 


Etiology 
Toxocara canis 
Tongue worm (pentasomes) 
Caterpillar epidoptera) 
By jelly-fish (coelenterate) 
By wasp, bee, hornet or ant 
By centipede (myriapoda) 
By tick (ixodidae) 
Due to fungus 
Spider bite 
Aluminum (bauxite 
Asbestos 
Coal dust 
Cotton dust 
Diatomaceous earth 
Fine stone dust 
Silica dust 
Sugar cane dust 
Tobaeco dust 
Welding furnes (iron dust) 
Deprivation of protein 
Chromaftin system, increased funetion 
Chromaftin system, decreased function 


NOMENCLATURE OF DISEASES 
ADDITIONS 


Code Diagnosis 
010-7011 Deprivation of protein (Kwashiorkor 
011-440 (Acrodermatitis enteropathia 
1237 Tubereulosis, inactive. Specify site 
Mucormycosis of Specify site 
Poisoning by radioctive substance. Specify site and 
ibstance 
‘ ot site 
modex. Specity site 
chigger. Specity site 


bophlet 
Progressive diaphyseal dysplasia 
mion, due to unspecified tr 


osacroiliae hernia 


‘nee with 


Arteritis, chronic. Specify artery and organism when 
known 

Thrombocytopenic purpura due to drug or intoxiea 
tion, Specify drug or toxic agent 

Thromboeytopenie purpura due to infection. Specify 

inisin when known 


al hypercholesteren 


Fan 


Colitis, regior 

Hepatic glycogenosis ( 

Physiologie jaundice of 
chronic 


us Inetaplasia 


premature, 
ns, premat livin 
gle ovum twins, premature, neonatal death 
Hydrocephalus, congenital, communicating 
Keratoconjunctivitis, epidemic 
Barotitis 


Sin 


SUPPLEMENTARY TERMS 
ADDITIONS 


Page Supplementary Tern 

480) Positive reaction to eoecidioidir 
Negative reaction to coceidioidin 
Positive reaction to blastomycin 
Negative reaction to blastomycin 
Positive reaction to histoplasmin 
Negative reaction to histoplasmin 
Scoliosis 

Pulsus deletus 
Agammaglobulinemia 
Cryoglobulinemia 
Hypocupremia 

Hypercupremia 

Ptyalism 

Xerostomia 

Gralacturia 

Hemospermia 

7 Dysautonomia 

x45 Hyperosmia 


977 
CLASSIFICATION OF OPERATIVE PROCEDURES 
ADDITIONS 
Page Code Procedure 
Irritant 


And fixation with insertion of prosthesis 
By aid of metal, mechanieal or synthetic device 


377 
Page 
108 
105 4 
lie 
1: ery Sy site 
13. Pattoo, Specify site 
110 13.-954 Kerat tt Sin v site 
121 100.7 
125 
43-424 Pa 
| 10-231 Rhinosporidiosis 
1-481.0 Burosinusitis 
17 Anthracosis 
Ashestosis 
WIS-43S84 Diatomite fibrosis 
¥iS-4380 Siderosis 
Silicosis 
Is 10)-TSN Carcinoid cardiovascular disease. Record primary 
diagnosis 
$10-435.x Cardiac arrest due to traumatic interterd 
Agammaglobulinemia, acquired 
Fibrinogenopenia, associated with pregnancy 
mM) 650-130.6 Pne t s intestinalis 
680-751 von Gierke'’s disease 
the newborn 
288 714-100.0 stitial 
TAS-O58 Sq cervix 
359 7x2-050 Pregnancy te e) delivered, twins, prematurely 
7X7-780.4 Tubal pregnaney with abortion 
Postmature birth 
361 790-055 Dout twins, premature, living 
th 
790-0565 
398 920-063 
$245 X127-175 
4s] 
34 TASS Corpus albicans 
> 
Page Code 
945 
- 
61 3813 
3817 
62 
63 4133 
4360) 
4381 
4382 
4383 
4384 
4385 i 
4386 
4387 
4388 
4389 
70 
72 7SX o22 44 


Page 


NOMENCLATURE OF OPERATIONS 


Code 
228 .x-163 
2. 
340-52 
%.-11 


3074-020 


x22-51 
XS1-50 


ADDITIONS 


Operation 


Sterzal puncture 
Osteoplasty with insertion of prosthesis 
Tracheostomy: anastomosis of trachea 
Subsegmental pulmonary resection for local exei- 


sion of lesion. Specify lobe 


Pleuropexy 

Extraperiosteal pneumonolysis 
Paraffin 

Plastie 


Plication of jejunum and ileum 
Uretero-fleostomy 
Ureterocentesis 

Culdoseopy 

Removal of placental fragments 
(yeloeleetrolysis 

Vitreous replacement 


ORGANIZATION SECTION 


Thoracentesis with closed tube drainage 


Cardiopericardiopexy (introduction of irritant) 


Mobilization of auditory ossicles (stapes) 


NOMENCLATURE OF DISEASES 


0..-411 
034-411 
42-411 
0. .-4x0 
110-1237 


1129-2902 


110-2x0 
110-3001 


170-410 
110-5151 
23x 1-087 
2351. 2-100.4 


216-791 
2,946.5 


2351-911 
273-087 
27819-01383 
27.-4x0 
818-200.3 


330-4741 
330-472 


336-43x1 
35)-496.6 


370-545 


CHANGES 


Standard Diagnosis 

Wound of. ... 

Wound of chest wall 

Wound of abdominal wall 

Wound of . . . infected 

‘Tuberculosis indurativa 
(erythema induratum) 

Erythrasma 

Larva migrans 

Dermatitis venenata. Specify 
irritant or allergen when known 

Nail, injury of. Specify trauma 

Purpura annularis telangieetodes 

Sesamoid bone of first meta- 
tarsal, fusion defect of 

Epiphysis, slipping of, of femur 
due to infection 

Mierognathia; mierogenia 

Fracture of . . . due to localized 
eyst. Specify bone 

Osteoechondrosis of femur, 
capital epiphysis of 

Diastasis, congenital, of rectus 
abdominus 

Lizgamentum patellae, elongation 


o 

Wound, infected,’ of. ... 
Speeity muscle 

Fistula of nasopharynx due to 
fungus 

Burn of larynx by radium 

Burn of larynx by roeutgen rays 
(x-rays) 

Luryngeal node formation 

Bronehiectasis due to foreign 
body 

Fibrosis, pulmonary, due to un- 
known cause 

Hydrothorax due to lymphatic 
leukemia 

Hemopneumothorax due to 


Should Be 
Changed to 
11-410 
34-410 
042-410 
0. .-410.0 
110-1238 
112-2011 
110-240 
110-300 
170-4... 
110-521 
23x1.0-037 
235.2-100.4 


219-791 
2. .-9x8.5 


23512-911 
27325-0387 
28819-013 
27.-410.0 
3011-200.3 


330-472.0 
330-471.0 


336-43x.6 
350-438.6 


370-8208 


Hemo- 


pheumothorax, 
spontaneous 
48.-610 Obstruction 
of vein. Specify 


rupture of bleb 


481-610 Obstruction of caval veins 


620-x20 
620-x10 
651-441.9 
660-415 
680-178 
| 
§82-D47 
782-4124 


785-X10 


Ptyalism due to unknown cause 

Xercstomia 

Duodenal uleer due to burns 

\rtificial anus (colostomy) 

Hepatitis following serum or 
blood transfusion (homologous 
serum jaundice) 

Uleeration of common bile duct 
due to ealeulus 

Uleeration of gallbladder due to 
caleulus 

Periarteritis nodosa of hepatic 
urtery 

Thrombosis of portal vein due to 
thrombocytosis 

Periarteritis nodosa of kidney 

Amenorrhea due to surgery 

Parauterine adhesions following 
parturition 

Primary amenorrhea (fune- 
tional) 


vein. 
Delete 
Delete 
651-449.9 
680-160 


685-615.9 

465-931 
482-547.7 
71x-931 
782-415.x 
784-4124 


Primary 
amenorrhea 
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NOMENCLATURE OF OPERATIONS 
CHANGES 


Should Be 
Changed to 
414-57 
21-10 


Code 
2418-57 
2290-10 
6019-72 
60x-11 


Page Operation 


Lumbosacral fusion 

Excision of costal cartilage 

Closure of gastrojejunocolic fistula 

Hemorrhoidectomy, internal and/or 
externab 

6063-72 Closure of choleeystojejunostomy or 
cholecystojejunal fistula 

Closure of vesicovaginal fistula 

Closure of vesicouterine fistula 

Closure of vesiceocolie fistula 

Closure of vesicorectal fistula 

Colpoperineorrhaphy: suture of vagina 
and perineum (recent injury) 

Hysterosalpingostomy 


APPOINT SECRETARY OF COUNCIL ON 
MEDICAL SERVICE 


The Board of Trustees has announced the ap- 
pointment of Mr. George Cooley as Secretary of 
the Council on Medical Service. He will take over 
the post left vacant on Jan. 1, 1957, when Secre- 
tary Thomas A. Hendricks became field director 
of the A. M. A. A graduate of the University of 
Cincinnati with degrees in political science and 
public administration, Mr. Cooley once served as 
secretary of the Cincinnati Regional Crime Com- 
mission, as field consultant to the National Munic- 
ipal League, and as executive secretary of the 
Academy of Medicine of Toledo and Lucas County, 
Ohio, before joining the headquarters staff of the 
A. M. A. in September, 1945. He has been serving 
as assistant secretary of the Council since March 


15, 1946. 


INVITATION TO COME TO 
HEADQUARTERS 


The American Medical Association invites its 
physician-members to tour the headquarters build- 
ing in Chicago. The nine-story building is located 
at 535 N. Dearborn at the corner of Grand Avenue, 
five blocks north of the loop. You will get to 
know and better understand the services and activi- 
ties carried on by your organization after you have 
seen the A. M. A. and met some of the people who 
work for you. Most tours take about an hour, but 
many are tailor-made to suit the interests and time 
available to the individual touring. 

If you will inquire at the reception desk between 
9 a. m. and 11:30 a. m. or 1 p. m. and 4 p. m. on 
any weekday, one of our 27 guides will gladly 
acquaint you with the home of American medicine. 


LEGAL CONFERENCE IN MAY 


Legal problems facing individual physicians and 
organized medicine will be the primary discussion 


topics at the second meeting of state and county 
medical society executive secretaries and attorneys, 
May 9-10, at the Drake Hotel, Chicago. The 
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(functional) 


7S5-X20 Primary menorrhagia (fune- 
tional) 

Primary metrorrhagia (fune- 
tional) 

Primary dysmenorrhea (fune- 
tional) 
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Hemangioma of intrinsic vessels 
of brain 

Paralysis agitans 

Ectasia of selera 


95x-850A 


9464-953 
x13-100.6 


A. M. A. Law Department hopes that medical soci- 
eties will send in their suggestions on specific legal 
subjects that would be of the most interest to them. 
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MEDICINE AND THE LAW 


About two years ago a California jury awarded what was at that time, and still is, the largest 
verdict ever entered in a malpractice case against a physician and a hospital. Both defend-. 
ants appealed, however, and on Oct. 22 the district court of appeal of the State of Cali- 
fornia reversed the judgment of the trial court and remanded the case for a new trial. A 


rehearing of this appeal was denied on Nov. 21, 


Following is the decision of the appellate court. It is not only fascinating reading—it is 
an excellent discussion of many facets of malpractice law from which physicians will derive 
a very liberal education. The opinion demonstrates a deep appreciation and understanding on 
the part of the appellate court judges of the hazards a modern physician faces in employing 
some of the newer medical and surgical diagnostic techniques in an effort to serve his pa- 
tients more completely. The citation of legal authorities has been omitted; however, the full 


decision may be found in 317 P (2) 170. 


It is hoped that every physician will take time to read this lengthy, but very important, 


medicolegal case.—Ep. 


Salgo V. Stanford University Hospital et al. 


In a Malpractice action the jury awarded Martin Salgo 
the sum of $250,000 against defendants Leland Stanford, Jr., 
University Board of Trustees, Stanford University Hospitals, 
and Dr. Frank Gerbode. The trial court reduced the award 
to $213,355. All defendants appeal from the judgment en- 
tered thereon. 


Questions Presented 


1. Was res ipsa loquitur applicable, and if so, were the 
instructions thereon proper? 

2. Liability of Dr. Gerbode for negligence of hospital 
team. 

3. Instructions on alleged other negligence of defendant 
Gerbode. 

4. Experimentation and the manufacturer’s brochure. 

5. Instructions on (a) duty to call specialist; (b) physi- 
cian’s duty to disclose; (c) failure to produce evidence. 

6. Medical texts as evidence. 

7. Reference to malpractice judgments. 


Evidence 


Dr. Gerbode has been licensed to practice medi- 
cine in California since 1937. He specializes in 
surgery, surgery of the heart, major vessels, and in 
thoracic surgery, with a special interest in cardio- 
vascular surgery. He is recognized as an outstand- 
ing authority and is a professor of surgery at 
Stanford Medical School. Plaintiff was 55 vears of 
age, with a history of eve condition indicating 
premature aging. 

About two or three years prior to the occasion 
upon which this suit is based, he had developed 
cramping in his legs upon walking and for approxi- 
mately a vear had been treated with drugs by a 
physician. This doctor referred him to Dr. Gerbode 
as a specialist in the surgical treatment of arterial 
diseases. December 31, 1953, at Stanford Hospitals, 
Dr. Gerbode examined plaintiff. His chief complaint 
was cramping pains in his legs, mostly in the calves, 
causing intermittent limping. This condition had 
started gradually, becoming increasingly more 


severe. He complained of pain in his hips and 
lower back on exercise. He also had right side 
abdominal pain. Dr. Gerbode’s examination found 
«a man who looked much older than his stated age. 
Both legs were atrophic in the thighs and calves. 
The right leg was blue. No pulses below the 
femoral pulse on each side were palpable. There 
was a weak femoral pulse on the left and none on 
the right. Upon raising the legs they blanched. 
This is a characteristic of advanced arterio-insuff- 
ciency. Dr. Gerbode then diagnosed a probable 
occlusion of the abdominal aorta which had im- 
paired the blood supply to the legs and other areas 
and an advanced arteriosclerosis. Dr. Gerbode was 
uncertain whether the decreased circulation was 
limited to the legs alone, or to something blocking 
the blood higher up. Plaintiff's blood pressure was 
180/90, which Dr. Gerbode felt was due to the 
generalized arteriosclerosis. The latter is a serious 
disease and one which might cause a stroke in the 
brain or a coronary occlusion to the vessels of the 
heart. 

Dr. Gerbode advised plaintiff that he had evi- 
dence of serious circulatory disturbance, that the 
examination indicated that plaintiff might have a 
block in his abdominal aorta, and that there was 
something else wrong as shown by the pain in his 
right side and back. Dr. Gerbode told plaintiff of 
the seriousness of his condition and that plaintiff 
should enter the hospital for a thorough evaluation 
of his condition; that one of the things the doctor 
wished to have done was a study of plaintiffs 
aorta, which would entail an anesthetic and an 
injection of some material in the aorta to localize 
the block; also x-rays of his gastro-intestinal tract 
would be taken. Dr. Gerbode stated that if his 
clinical findings were borne out by the further ex- 
amination contemplated his condition would be 
helped by an operation removing and replacing a 
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segment of the aorta. Such an operation would 
improve the circulation to the legs and back and 
prolong his life. Dr. Gerbode did not explain all of 
the various possibilities to plaintiff of the proposed 
procedures but did say that his circulatory situation 
was quite serious. Dr. Gerbode reported to the re- 
ferring physician and recommended the perform- 
ance of an aortography in order to locate the 
block and its extent so that proper surgery could 
be done. A study of the gastro-intestinal tract was 
also necessary. An aortography consists of injecting 
in the aorta an x-ray contrast medium and then 
taking x-ray pictures of the abdominal aorta and 
its branches to discover the block, if any. 

At Dr. Gerbode’s suggestion plaintiff entered the 
hospital on January 6, 1954. That afternoon Dr. 
Gerbode ordered, among other things, x-rays of 
the chest and abdomen after a barium swallow. 
The x-rays were taken and showed marked calcifi- 
cation in the abdominal aorta, iliac and femoral 
vessels. This presence of calcium indicated that the 
illness was of long duration. Dr. Gerbode requested 
in writing that the aortography be performed by 
the hospital's x-ray department. 

The normal procedure is for the attending sur- 
geon to tell members of the house staff team who 
are to perform the procedure basically what the 
problem is. Dr. Gerbode did this with Dr. Ellis 
and Dr. Andrews of the staff. Dr. Ellis was to per- 
form the aortography. Dr. Ellis had five years’ 
practice in surgery and was in charge of all special 
diagnostic procedures at the hospital, such as 
aortographies, that had to do with the injection of 
radio-opaque or contrast material in various arteries 
and blood vessels of the body. 

On January 7th Dr. Ellis called on plaintiff in his 
hospital room and informed him that he was to do 
the aortography and would do it the next afternoon. 
He explained that he would inject some material 
into the aorta and take films at that time to see if 
they could ascertain the precise condition of plain- 
tiffs circulatory system. The next afternoon Dr. 
Ellis saw plaintiff and informed him that the pro- 
cedure had been postponed until the following day 
because plaintiff still had some barium in his in- 
testines from the first x-ray study. 

On January 6th Dr. Howard, an anesthetist, saw 
plaintiff and examined him to determine if he was 
fit to receive the anesthetic. When the procedure 
was postponed, Dr. Clark saw the patient on Jan- 
uary 7th and informed him the procedure would 
take place on the next day. 

On the afternoon of January 8th Dr, Ellis went 
to the x-ray room where plaintiff was lying on a 
table. Present were the anesthesiologist, Dr. Bengle, 
Dr. Andrews, a radiologist, and several technicians. 
Dr. Gerbode was there at the beginning of the 
procedure but gave no instructions and did not 
participate in the procedure. Plaintiff was already 
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anesthetized and asleep. Dr. Ellis was inserting the 
needle in plaintiff's aorta when Dr. Gerbode came 
in the room. As the patient was apparently in good 
condition Dr. Gerbode left and did not see the 
patient again until the next morning. 

An aortography is a procedure requiring an 
anesthesiologist, a radiologist, and a surgeon. The 
function of the surgeon (Dr. Ellis) is to insert the 
needle necessary for the injection of material into 
the aorta and to discuss with the radiology depart- 
ment the materials used and the timing. A hollow 
No. 16 or No. 18 needle is used. The hollow is 
closed with a metal rod or stylet. It is approxi- 
mately 1/32nd inch in diameter and 6 inches long. 
The patient is placed on his abdomen, face down 
on the table, and given a general anesthetic. A sen- 
sitivity test is then done to determine if the patient 
is sensitive to the radio-opaque material to be 
used. The needle is inserted to the left of the spinal 
column approximately 3 to 4 inches to the left of 
the mid-line of the back underneath the 12th rib. 
The needle is inserted in an upward direction to- 
ward the front of the body so as to enter the aorta 
which lies in front of the spinal column. The ma- 
terial used here was 70 per cent sodium urokon. 
This under an x-ray will appear in contrast to the 
body tissues. One cc. of it was injected into a vein 
in plaintiffs arm. He appeared not to be sensitive 
to it. After the surgeon feels the needle penetrate 
the wall of the aorta a metal rod is removed from 
the needle and blood flows from the aorta through 
the hollow needle. A syringe is then attached to the 
needle. In this case 30 ce.’s of sodium urokon 
were then injected at a fairly rapid rate. Defend- 
ants’ witnesses testified that there was no difficulty 
in inserting the needle on the first attempt and that 
it was only inserted once. ( Plaintiff contends other- 
wise, as will hereafter appear.) The injection took 
only a few seconds and then a series of x-rays were 
immediately taken by a machine already in posi- 
tion. While the films were still wet Dr. Ellis and 
the radiologist, Dr. Stone, examined them. They 
showed that the descending aorta in the abdomen 
just below the vessels leading to the kidneys was 
blocked. In a consultation between Dr. Ellis, Stone, 
and Andrews (another radiologist) it was deemed 
desirable to take additional x-rays in order to de- 
termine the extent or length of the block. During 
this time plaintiff was kept under anesthesia and 
the needle remained in place, it being the custom 
so to do while the doctors are determining whether 
additional x-rays are necessary. This obviates the 
necessity of again inserting the needle. The doctors 
hoped that by changing the timing of the pictures 
in relation to the time of making the second injec- 
tion they might be better able to delineate the 
vascular tree. Twenty cc.’s of sodium urokon were 
then injected, without changing the position of the 
needle, and additional x-rays were taken, particu- 
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larly of the body further down than in the first 
pictures. The entire procedure seemed to proceed 
in a normal manner, and the patient seemed that 
evening to have recovered from the anesthesia. 
At 5 o'clock Dr. Gerbode was informed by Dr. 
Ellis that the procedure had been routine and gone 
well. The next morning when plaintiff awoke he 
noticed that his lower extremities were paralyzed. 
This condition is permanent. 


1. Res Ipsa Loquitur 


The court instructed that the doctrine applied 
If it did not, or if the instructions thereon were 
improper, the judgment will have to be reversed, 
even though there should be evidence of negligence 
of any or all defendants. 

The application of the doctrine of res ipsa 
loquitur in malpractice cases is a development of 
comparatively recent vears. Before that time, the 
facts that medicine is not an exact science, that 
the human body is not susceptible to precise under- 
standing, that the care required of a medical man 
is the degree of learning and skill common in his 
profession or locality, and that even with the great- 
est of care untoward results do occur in surgical 
and medical procedures, were considered para- 
mount in determining whether the medical man in 
a given circumstance had been negligent. But 
gradually the courts awoke to the so-called “con- 
spiracy of silence.” No matter how lacking in skill 
or how negligent the medical man might be, it was 
almost impossible to get other medical men_ to 
testify adversely to him in litigation based on his 
alleged negligence. Not only would the guilty per- 
son thereby escape from civil liability for the wrong 
he had done, but his professional colleagues would 
take no steps to insure that the same results would 
not again occur at his hands. This fact, plus the 
fact that usually the patient is by reason of anes- 
thesia or lack of medical knowledge in no position 
to know what occurred that resulted in harm to 
him, forced the courts to attempt to equalize the 
situation by in some cases placing the burden on 
the doctor of explaining what occurred in order 
to overcome an inference of negligence. One other 
fact contributed to the application of the doctrine, 
namely, that certain medical and surgical proced- 
ures became so common that in many of them the 
lavmen knew that if properly conducted untoward 
results did not occur, and in others medical men 
(when it was possible to get them to admit it ) from 
their specialized knowledge knew that without 
negligence the result would have been a good one. 

The great difficulty in the application of the 
doctrine is to determine where to draw the line. 
To apply it in all cases where an unexpected result 
occurs would hamstring the development of medi- 
cal science. No medical man would dare to use new 
procedures, especially in surgery, because if injury 
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resulted he would be prima facie guilty of negli- 
gence. Medical science has developed in leaps and 
strides in the past few vears. Procedures that 40 
vears or even 10 years ago, would have been con- 
sidered impracticable and fatal are now being 
successfully used; for example, surgery upon the 
heart. Even the procedure used in this case, trans- 
lumbar aortography where the aorta is punctured 
and a foreign substance injected in order to deter- 
mine the location of a suspected block, is one which 
but a few years ago would not have been attempted 
but one which is of great value in determining 
whether or not corrective surgery is needed and 
advisable. Thus a great responsibility rests upon 
the courts—to determine the point at which the 
doctrine will apply in order to be fair to a patient 
who has received a result which either common 
knowledge of laymen or of medical men teaches 
ordinarily would not occur without negligence, and 
to be fair to the medical men if there is a result 
which could occur without negligence and which 
should not impose upon them the presumption of 
negligence .. . 

\ study of the cases both pro and con on the 
application of the doctrine in malpractice actions 
demonstrates that the doctrine is applicable only 
where it is a matter of common knowledge among 
lavmen or medical men or both that the injury 
would not have occurred without negligence. 
Plaintiff contends that there is an additional situa- 
tion in which the doctrine will apply, namely, 
where the patient is under anesthesia and injury 
occurs, particularly to a different part of the pa- 
tient’s body than the one on which the work was to 
be performed, and that such application of the 
doctrine should be made here, because the aorta 
was the vessel involved and there was evidence 
that the spinal column was injured. . . . To apply 
the doctrine in every case merely because the 
patient is under anesthesia would put a hopeless 
burden on the medical profession. It must be re- 
membered that the doctrine goes further than to 
require the doctor to explain what happened, as, 
of course, he will have to do to overcome the 
plaintiffs charge of negligence.—it infers that he 
was negligent. 

There can be little question but that aortography 
and its results, because it is a relatively new diag- 
nostic procedure, is not a matter of common 
knowledge among laymen. ( Plaintiff contends and 
one of his witnesses testified that translumbar aortog- 
raphy was not used enough in the bay area to 
constitute routine procedure.) Very few laymen 
have ever heard of it. So far as laymen are con- 
cerned, it cannot be said that it is a matter of 
common knowledge that injury results only where 
there has been negligence in its use. Particularly 
is this so, when it is performed upon a person with 
the advanced degree of arteriosclerosis possessed 
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by plaintiff. It is a matter outside the realm of the 
laymen’s experience, and hence common knowledge 
as a basis for the application of the doctrine does 
not exist. ... 

This brings us to the question of whether there 
was any professional evidence calling for the appli- 
cation of the doctrine. Plaintiffs medical witness 
did not testify upon this subject, but all the 
witnesses agree that paralysis is a rare complication 
of aortography. This fact does not prove that it 
normally does not occur in the absence of negli- 
gence. “The mere fact in itself that an unfavorable 
result is somewhat rare does not give rise to” the 
inference of negligence. None of the defendants’ 
witnesses testified directly that the paraplegia 
would not occur without negligence. Dr. Wylie 
testified that there are risks attendant upon this 
procedure, that the risk of vessels constricting or 
occluding as the result of the drug used in the 
procedure is one of the risks which must be as- 
sumed, and that there is little that can be done to 
guard against it. Dr. Maffziger testified that the 
risks had to be balanced against the importance to 
the patient of determining the exact diagnosis and 
the future treatment necessary. 

With the exception of plaintiff's witness Dr. Ed- 
meads, none of the experts could determine the 
exact cause of the paraplegia. In effect, they stated 
it might have been one of three: (1) constriction 
of the blood vessels in the spinal cord, due to the 
urokon; (2) direct damage to the spinal cord from 
urokon in the spinal cord circulation; (3) the 
plaintiffs condition, a partially blocked aorta, 
arteriosclerosis and high blood pressure of several 
years standing, obliteration of blood vessels and 
blood supply to legs, was such that sudden and 
total paralysis could occur at any moment. Their 
testimony was to the effect that the first two condi- 
tions could result from an aortography. Dr. Ed- 
meads from an examination of the x-rays showing 
the needle in place at the times of both injections, 
opined that the needle at the time of the second 
injection was near or in an artery supplying blood 
to the spinal column and that the urokon was in- 
jected thereby into the column, and that caused 
the paraplegia. Defendants disagreed with this 
diagnosis. There was no medical testimony upon 
which res ipsa loquitur could be based unless it 
be Dr. Edmeads’ testimony that the needle may 
have been inserted in the wrong place. There was 
no testimony that in aortography, without negli- 
gence, a needle could be inserted in a spinal artery. 
In fact, the testimony was just to the contrary, that 
there should be no great difficulty in inserting the 
needle in the aorta. .. . Here, there was a conflict 
in the testimony, defendants’ experts testifying in 
effect that the urokon could have affected the spinal 
cord even if properly injected in the aorta and that 
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such a situation might have occurred here; plain- 
tiffs expert testifying in effect that the x-rays 
showed the needle to have been inserted in the 
wrong place. The jury were not told that the 
doctrine could apply only in the event they found 
that the needle had been inserted in the wrong 
place. On the contrary, the court instructed the 
jury that as a matter of law, from the “happening 
of all the events involved in this case, however, 
as established by the evidence,” (emphasis added ) 
the inference of negligence arose. The jury were 
given no opportunity to determine the facts upon 
which the doctrine would or would not arise. This 
was prejudicial error. 

Although there was evidence on other theories 
of the case that would have supported the action 
of the jury, nevertheless the judgment will have to 
be reversed because of these prejudicial instruc- 
tions, as there is no way of telling whether the jury 
decided as it did because of such improper instruc- 
tions, or because negligence may have been proved 
otherwise. 


2. Dr. Gerbode’s Liability 


Assuming that there was negligence in the per- 
formance of the aortography, we find no evidence 
which would make Dr. Gerbode liable therefore in 
the absence of an agreement, express or implied, 
that Dr. Gerbode himself would perform it, or of 
evidence supporting the other theories of negligence 
raised by plaintiff. Beside Dr. Gerbode, four doc- 
tors testified that it was not customary for the 
attending physician to perform or to be present at 
the performance of an aortography, and that it is 
customary to have such a procedure performed by 
the hospital personnel who are accustomed to 
working together in the performance of this and 
other complicated diagnostic procedures and per- 
form them regularly. There was no contradiction 
of this testimony. While Dr. Gerbode ordered the 
aortogram (and would be responsible for any 
negligence in prescribing such procedure ) he can- 
not be held liable for the negligence of the team in 
the actual performance of it, as he neither partici- 
pated in, nor had the right to direct it. When a 
patient is placed in a hospital his attending physi- 
cian orders many procedures to be undertaken by 
the hospital staff or employees. Common examples 
are urinalysis, blood counts, and x-rays. Suppose 
that in extracting blood for a count the hospital 
personnel negligently infected the patient. It could 
not be contended that the attending physician was 
liable for that negligence. The same is true here. 
The attending physician cannot be held liable for 
acts over which he had and could have no control. 

This discussion is limited solely to the effect of 
custom, in the absence of an express or implied 
agreement that the attending physician will direct 
the procedure. 
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Plaintiff contends that because the majority ot 
the aortographies performed in the bay area were 
performed in two hospitals, 89 at University of 
California Hospital, 168 at Franklin Hospital, 68 at 
all other hospitals (not including Fort Miley Hos- 
pital, the figures for which were not available), a 
total of 325, that it cannot be said there is a general 
custom but merely a custom of those two hospitals 
This is a non sequitur. The record is not clear as 
to how many of these 325 were performed prior to 
plaintiffs operation. Conservatively at least one- 
half were. Assuming only 162 as the proper figure, 
the performance of that many surgical procedures 
in a given area in a particular way should be suffi- 
cient to establish a custom or practice. 

Of course, the furnishing by the hospital of a 
surgical team would not relieve the attending sur- 
geon of his obligation to determine the competency 
of such team. (One of plaintiffs contentions is that 
Dr. Gerbode failed in this duty.) But to hold that 
the attending surgeon who does not participate nor 
have the right to participate in the procedure is 
liable for the acts of a competent team supplied 
by the hospital would be against the best interests 
of patients generally. The patient by the use of 
such a team gets the benefit of medical people who 
have become experts in the particular proce- 
dure. 

3. Instructions on Other Theories 
of Dr. Gerbode’s Negligence 


\ number of instructions were given upon the 
question of liability of Dr. Gerbode for negligence 
of the surgical team (admittedly employees of 
defendant hospital). Reading them, it is difficult 
to tell whether some of them were not instructions 
that as a matter of law Dr. Gerbode was liable for 
their negligence, if any, or whether the jurv were 
to determine the facts upon which such liability 
was based. The jury were not told clearly that in 
considering whether, in the absence of an express 
or implied understanding that he would participate 
in the procedure, the attending physician’s liability 
for negligence of those participating in spite of a 
custom or practice to the contrary would depend 
upon whether the attending physician in view of 
that custom had any right to control the procedure. 
Two instructions, No. 25 on the “borrowed servant 
doctrine,” and No. 26 which seems to assume that 
the team was assisting Dr. Gerbode and under his 
direction, leave it doubtful even when read with all 
the other instructions in the case, whether the jury 
would understand that the instructions only ap- 
plied in the event the jury should find the facts 
upon which the rules of law there stated must be 
based. Plaintiff advanced several theories of Dr. 
Gerbode’s liability. One was that as attending phy- 
sician defendant Dr. Gerbode was liable for the acts 
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of the team regardless of the general custom. Most 
of the other theories were based upon a conflict 
in the evidence, such as whether there was an 
express or implied contract that Dr. Gerbode 
would personally perform or direct the procedure, 
and whether Dr. Gerbode informed plaintiff of the 
type of procedure to be undertaken. Those were 
jury questions, 


4. Experimentation and the 
Manufacturer's Brochure 


.. The first question to be considered hereunder 
is the admissibility of the brochure. It was pub- 
lished by the manufacturer of the sodium urokon. 
It stated that for translumbar aortography in an 
adult, “10 to 15 ce. of 70% Urokon is adequate” and 
that aortography should not be repeated within 24 
hours. The parties differ as to the meaning of the 
language. Plaintiff contends it negatives a second 
injection. Defendants contend it only negatives a 
second insertion of the needle, and that the second 
injection, the needle remaining in place after the 
first injection, in nowise contravenes the instruc- 
tion. The uncontradicted evidence was that the 
second injection if deemed necessary is customary. 
In the “first run” in plaintiff's case, 30 cc.’s and in 
the “second run” 20 ce.’s total of 50 ce.’s, were in- 
jected. Dr. Wylie testified that it was customary to 
use 50 ce.’s on the first run; Dr. Williams that the 
customary dosage was from 30 to 70 ce.’s; Dr. Stone 
that 30 ce.’s were the customary first run dosage; 
Dr. Abrams that 50 cc.’s were the custom fre- 
quently followed by an additional 50 ce.’s on the 
second run. There was no expert testimony that the 
amount used was improper. It is rather significant 
that the brechure recommends the use of 50 cc.’s 
of urokon in another procedure involving injection 
of the contrast medium for visulization of the heart 
itself. 

Defendants and amicus curiae urge that a manu- 
facturers brochure is not admissible in evidence 
and does not establish a standard of care. They 
contend drug manufacturers’ recommendations are 
always conservative and are quickly outdated, that 
they expect and the custom is that after a material 
has been available for a period of time, physicians 
using it rely primarily on their own experience and 
the published literature of colleagues concerning 
its use in actual practice. They contend that the 
miraculous developments which have taken place 
in the effective use of antibiotics and other drugs 
might never have been accomplished if physicians 
were required to follow blindly the suggestions of 
the manufacturers who prepare but do not use 
them... . 

No objection was made to the introduction of the 
brochure at this trial, but the matter must be de- 
termined for the benefit of the court at a retrial. 
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... While admissible, it cannot establish as a mat- 
ter of law the standard of care required of a physi- 
cian in the use of the drug. It may be considered by 
the jury along with the other evidence in the case 
to determine whether the particular physician met 
the standard of care required of him. The court’s 
instruction on the subject should have been limited 
to this effect. 

The mere fact of a departure from the manu- 
facturer’s recommendation where such departure 
is customarily followed by physicians of standing 
in the locality does not make that departure an 
“experiment.” There was in this case no evidence 
of experiment and the instructions concerning “ex- 
periment” should not have been given. Instructions 
without support in the evidence should not be 
given. ... 

5. Instructions 


(a) Duty to Call a Specialist.—It is difficult to 
understand the basis for these instructions. They 
informed the jury that it is the duty of a general 
practitioner to call in a specialist if the prudent 
practitioner would have done so. (These did not 
deal with the performance of the aortography by 
Dr. Ellis.) The evidence showed that Dr. Carson, 
plaintiffs physician, referred him to Dr. Gerbode 
because he was a specialist in the field of vascular 
surgery in which aortography is a diagnostic ad- 
junct. It also showed that he is eminent in that field. 
He had had much experience with aortography 
before sodium urokon was used. His supposed 
ignorance is blamed upon his not knowing what 
was contained in the brochure, not being familiar 
with the Standard Nomenclature of Diseases and 
Operations published by the American Medical 
Association, and not knowing the effect of urokon 
injected elsewhere than in the aorta. The uncon- 
tradicted expert testimony was that the aortography 
was sound medical practice under the circum- 
stances. There was nothing in the evidence justify- 
ing the giving of these instructions. 

(b) Duty to Disclose.—Plaintiff, his wife and son 
testified that plaintiff was not informed that any- 
thing in the nature of an aortography was to be 
performed. Dr. Gerbode and Dr. Ellis contradicted 
this, although admitting that the details of the pro- 
cedure and the possible dangers therefrom were 
not explained. . . . A physician violates his duty 
to his patient and subjects himself to liability if he 
withholds any facts which are necessary to form the 
basis of an intelligent consent by the patient to the 
proposed treatment. Likewise the physician may 
not minimize the known dangers of a procedure or 
operation in order to induce his patient’s consent. 
At the same time, the physician must place the 
welfare of his patient above all else and this very 
fact places him in a position in which he some- 
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times must choose between two alternative courses 
of action. One is to explain to the patient every 
risk attendant upon any surgical procedure or op- 
eration, no matter how remote; this may well result 
in alarming a patient who is already unduly ap- 
prehensive and who may as a result refuse to 
undertake surgery in which there is in fact minimal 
risk; it may also result in actually increasing the 
risks by reason of the physiological results of the 
apprehension itself. The other is to recognize that 
each patient presents a separate problem, that the 
patient’s mental and emotional condition is im- 
portant and in certain cases may be crucial, and 
that in discussing the element of risk a certain 
amount of discretion must be emploved consistent 
with the full disclosure of facts necessary to an 
informed consent. 

The instruction given should be modified to in- 
form the jury that the physician has such discretion 
consistent, of course, with the full disclosure of 
facts necessary to an informed consent. 

(c) Failure to Produce Evidence.—Three instruc- 
tions were given on this subject, one general and 
two applying only to the defendants. They should 
not have been given. There was no evidence in the 
case to justify the instructions. Defendants pro- 
duced the witnesses engaged in the procedure and 
endeavored to explain the cause of the injury. 
Whether they successfully explained it or negatived 
the facts upon which the charge of negligence was 
based was a matter for the jury, and the jury were 
so told. . . . There was nothing in the case to show 
... that there was any suppression of evidence or 
failure to produce any evidence by defendants. 


6. Medical Texts as Evidence 


One of the questions which will undoubtedly be 
raised at a retrial is the admissibility of medical 
text books, pamphlets, and periodicals. On direct 
examination medical text books were not admissible. 
On cross-examination they were admissible only 
if the expert witness “has based his opinion either 
generally or specifically on a medical work or medi- 
cal works ...” .. . This rule does not permit reading 
to a witness who has not based his opinion on a 
medical work, text or brochure, extracts therefrom 
as a part of a question. 


7. Reference to Malpractice Judgments 


It is improper in argument to refer to judgments 
given in malpractice actions whether brought 
against doctors or lawyers or to refer to any pro- 
tection either has against such actions. 

The judgment is reversed. 

Bray, J. 
We Concur: 

Peters, P. J. 

Fred B. Wood, J. 
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ALABAMA 

Annual Lecture in Rheumatic Diseases.—An annual 
lectureship in rheumatic diseases has been estab- 
lished by the Medical College of Alabama Medical 
Center, Birmingham, from the income of an endow- 
ment fund established by the terms of the will of 
the late John R. Irby. The guest lecturer this vear 
was Dr. Currier McEwen, chief, rheumatic disease 
section and associate professor of medicine, New 
York Universitv, School of Medicine, New York 
City, who spoke on “Present Status of Adrenal Ster- 
oids in the Treatment of Acute Rheumatic Fever. 


ARKANSAS 

Institute in Psychiatry and Neurology.—The 10th 
annual Institute in Psychiatry and Neurology will 
be held Feb. 27-28 at the Veterans Administration 
Hospital, North Little Rock. Almost all who partici- 
pated in the first annual institute in 1949 will return 
for the occasion. Dr. Philip Thorek, Chicago, will 
present the principal address at the dinner session 
Feb. 27. Workshops in clinical psychology, psvchi- 
atric social work, and psychiatric nursing will be 
held Feb. 26. Dr. Harold W. Sterling, manager of 
the hospital, invites interested professional per- 
sonnel to attend: there is no registration fee, For 
information write Dr. Ewin S$. Chappell, Director, 
Professional Services for Education, Veterans Ad- 
ministration Hospital, North Little Rock, Ark. 


ILLINOIS 
Study of Rabies in Wildlife.—A research project on 
rabies in wildlife in Illinois has been set up by the 
state Natural History Survey in cooperation with 
the College of Veterinary Medicine of the Univer- 
sitv of Illinois and the State Department of Public 
Health. The study, which will continue for about 
three vears under the direction of Harlow B. Mills, 
Ph.D., is made possible by a $30,000 annual grant 
from the National Institutes of Health of the U. S. 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare. The 
project will be primarily concerned with rabies in 
terrestrial wildlife, including bats. Although several 
hundred bats have been tested in the state, it was 
reported that none has been found to have rabies 
However, any bat known to have attacked a person 
Physicians are invited to send to this department items of news of 
general interest, for example, those relating to society activities, new 


hospitals, education, and public health, Programs should be received 
at least three weeks before the date of meeting 


or any strangely acting bat which can be captured 
should be examined. Specimens for testing may be 
submitted to the College of Veterinary Medicine, 
University of Illinois, Urbana. 


Personal.—Dr. Louis W. Sauer, Evanston, was hon- 
ored recently when the North Suburban Branch of 
the Chicago Medical Society presented him with 
an oak wood panel bearing citations awarded the 


physician “for his contributions to medicine.” The 
panel includes citations from the Evanston Sertoma 
Club, the Medical Alumni Association of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and the Royal Society of Health 
of England. Dr. Sauer, who developed the whoop- 
ing cough vaccine, is associate professor emeritus 
of pediatrics, Northwestern University Medical 
School, Chicago. 


Chicago 

Lectures on Cancer Research.—The March lectures 

on “Research in Cancer” in the winter quarter series 

presented by the University of Chicago, The School 
of Medicine, will be presented in Room P-117 at 

3 p. m. as follows: 

March 3—Hormones in Experimental Carcinogenesis, Wil- 
liam U. Gardner, Ph.D., professor of anatomy, Yale Uni- 
versity, New Haven, Conn. 

March 10—Viruses and Cancer, Dr. Richard E. Shope, 
Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research, New York 
City. 

March 17—Unsuspected Potentialities of Normal and Malig- 
nant Human Cells in Conditioned Laboratory Animals, 
Helene W. Toolan, Ph.D., associate professor of pathol- 
ogy, Sloan-Kettering Institute for Cancer Research, Cor- 
nell Medical College, New York City. 


MICHIGAN 

Receiving Hospital Wins Psychiatric Award.—De- 
troit Receiving Hospital has been chosen by the 
American Psychiatric Association for the group's 
1957 “achievement award.” The silver plaque and 
citation were bestowed “for the transformation of 
the hospital’s psychiatric department from an ‘over- 
crowded, under-staffed bedlam’ to a modern, effi- 
cient diagnostic center.” It is the first time since 
the award was established eight years ago that a 
Michigan hospital has been so honored; it is also 
the first time that the psychiatric unit of a general 
hospital was named by the jury of three psychia- 
trists whose identities are not disclosed. 
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Personal.—Di. Roger W. Howell, of Ann Arbor, has 
been appointed head of the Division of Preventive 
Psychiatry at the Lafayette Clinic. He will teach 
and conduct research at the Lafayette Clinic and 
the Wayne State University College of Medicine. 


MINNESOTA 

Rehabilitation Lecture Award.—The American Con- 
gress of Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation at its 
annual meeting in Los Angeles announced the pres- 
entation of the award for the “best essay in the 
field of physical medicine and rehabilitation by a 
graduate medical student” to Dr. John B. Redford, 
Mayo Clinic, Rochester, for his contribution en- 
titled “Effects of Breathing Exercises on Pulmonary 
Emphysema.” 


Personal.—Dr. Robert B. Howard, associate profes- 
sor of medicine and director of continuation medi- 
cal education at the University of Minnesota since 
1952, has been named associate dean of the Medical 
School. He has been secretary-treasurer of the 
Minnesota Medical Foundation and editor of the 
university Medical Bulletin since 1952.-—Hiram E. 
Essex, Ph.D., professor of physiology in the Mayo 
Foundation, Graduate School, University of Minne- 
sota, delivered the Hatfield Lecture at the meeting 
of the Philadelphia College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons Jan. 8. 


Dr. Myers Receives School Health Award.—Dr. 
Jay A. Myers, professor emeritus of medicine and 
public health, University of Minnesota, received 
the William A. Howe award of the American School 
Health Association, at the organization’s dinner 
meeting in Cleveland, Nov. 13. The award is named 
for the founder of the association and given annually 
for “service in school health for the children and 
youth of America.” School physicians, dentists, 
nurses, and others active in school health programs 
make up the 5000-membership of the American 
School Health Association. Every state and territory 
of the United States and also 21 foreign countries 
are represented. Dr. Myers was honored for his 
“leadership in promoting tuberculin testing in 
schools of the nation.” He has been a member of 
this Association since 1929 and has served as chair- 
man of its tuberculosis committee since 1934. 


NEW YORK 

Fund for Research in Bacteriology and Sanitation. 
—The New York Academy of Medicine announces 
the availability of the Louis Livingston Seaman 
Fund for research in bacteriology and sanitary 
science. Nineteen hundred dollars is available for 
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assignment in 1958. This fund was made possible 
by the terms of the will of the late Dr. Louis 
Livingston Seaman and is administered by a com- 
mittee of the academy. The fund will be expended 
only in grants-in-aid for investigation or scholorship 
for research in bacteriology or sanitary science. 
Expenditures may be made for (a) securing of 
technical help, (b) aid in publishing original work, 
and (c) purchase of necessary books or apparatus. 
The committee will receive applications from either 
institutions or individuals up to March 1. Com- 
munications should be addressed to Dr. Wilson G. 
Smillie, Chairman of the Louis Livingston Seaman 
Fund, 2 E. 103 St., New York 29. 


Dedicate Surgical Research Laboratory.—Dr. Frank 
B. Berry, assistant secretary of defense, delivered 
the dedicatory address at the Eldridge H. Campbell 
Memorial Surgical Research Laboratory at Albany 
Medical College, Dec. 6. The laboratory is named 
in honor of the late Dr. Eldridge H. Campbell, 
who was chairman of the department of surgery 


The Eldridge H. Campbell Memorial Research Labora- 
tory, Albany Medical College. 


and professor of neurosurgery at the college. At 
the time of his death in February, 1956, he was 
chairman of the American Board of Neurological 
Surgery. The laboratory reportedly was built large- 
ly through his efforts. The college plans to use the 
building to develop new techniques in surgery and 
to train future surgeons. It was financed by con- 
tributions from members of the department of sur- 
gery, and area industries, augmented by a grant 
from the National Institute of Health. 


Choose Alfred Stengel Fellow.—Dr. William H. 
Conklin, chief resident in medicine at Albany Hos- 
pital, has been chosen by the American College of 
Physicians to be its Alfred Stengel Research Fellow 
for 1958-1959. According to the American College 
of Physicians, Dr. Conklin was chosen for the 
award on the basis of his “promise of attaining 
distinction in clinical investigation and teaching.” 
The fellowship is awarded yearly and Dr. Conklin is 
the 11th recipient. The fellowship will enable him 
to continue his study of the role of fat in coronary 
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heart disease. He, Dr. Joseph T. Doyle, and Dr. 
John E. Kilev, of Albany Medical College, have 


been engaged in this research since 1955. 


New York City 

Appoint Consultant to Dean in Manila.—Dr. How- 
ard W. Potter, who retired as chairman of the de- 
partment of psychiatry at the State University of 
New York's Downstate Medical Center Dec. 31, 
has accepted an appointment as visiting professor 
of psychiatry at the University of the Philippines 
College of Medicine and will act as a consultant to 
the dean there in developing a modern program 
of psychiatric eduction. Recently returned from a 
four-week visit to Manila where he made a _ pre- 
liminary survey of existing facilities, Dr. Potter 
says he expects to spend several months each vear 
in the Philippines for the next few vears. His ap- 
pointment there was made possible under a grant 
from the China Medical Board of New York to the 
University of the Philippines. 


Personal.—Dr. William H. Sebrell Jr., former assist- 
ant surgeon general of the U. S. Public Health 
Service, has been appointed director of the In- 
stitute of Nutrition Sciences and professor of public 
health nutrition at Columbia University.——Dr. 
Bernard S$. Wolf has received the award presented 
by the American College of Gastroenterology for 
the best paper published during the past year in its 
official publication, The American Journal of Gas- 
troenterology. Dr. Wolf is director, department ot 
radiology, Mt. Sinai Hospital and associate clinical 


professor of Columbia University, College of Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons. The title of the award win- 


ning paper is “Roentgen Examination of the 
Esophagus.” 


NORTH CAROLINA 

University News.—A senior research fellowship 
grant from the National Institutes of Health of the 
U. S. Public Health Service has been given to Dr. 
John K. Spitznagel of the department of bacte- 
riology and immunology of the North Carolina 
Schools of Dentistry and Medicine, Chapel Hill. 
He has been granted $61,560 for a five-year study 
of “Metabolic Aspects of Bacterial Ecology in Host 
Tissues..——The University of North Carolina 
School of Medicine will be host to the second an- 
nual Governors Conference on Occupational 
Health to be held on Feb. 6. Keynote speaker for 
the conference will be Dr. Lester M. Petrie, of the 
Georgia State Health Department. The conference 
will be followed on Feb. 7 by the fifth annual 
Seminar on Occupational Health for Physicians. 
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This seminar is co-sponsored by the Occupational 
Health Committee of the State Medical Society and 
the Liberty Mutual Insurance Company. This 
years program will be a symposium on the periodic 
health examination in industry. 


Personal.—Dr. Charles H. Burnett, Chapel Hill, has 
been appointed a member of the Diabetes and 
Metabolic Diseases Training Grants Committee of 
the National Institutes of Health for a four-vear 
term ending July 1, 1961. 


OHIO 

Polio Virus Research.—Dr. Albert B. Sabin will con- 
tinue his work with the live virus vaccine against 
polio on a grant of $166,538 for 1958 awarded by 
the National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis. Dr. 
Sabin is professor of research pediatrics at the 
University of Cincinnati College of Medicine. Dur- 
ing the past eight months he has made available 
to qualified investigators in the United States, Mex- 
ico, Holland, Sweden, Italy, U. S. S. R., South 
Africa, and Malaya portions of the same large lots 
of the attenuated vaccine which he had tested in 
children and adults early in 1957. Satisfactory tests 
on several hundred children have already been com- 
pleted in Mexico, Holland, and the U. S. S. R., and 
tests on a larger scale are being planned in accord 
with the recommendations of the Expert Commit- 
tee on Poliomvelitis of the World Health Organiza- 
tion. 


Society News.—The following have been elected to 
offices in the Ohio Society of Anesthesiologists: 
president, Dr. Charles W. Hoyt, Cincinnati; vice- 
president, Dr. Sidney Katz, Cleveland; and secre- 
tarv-treasurer, Dr. Nicholas DePiero, Cleveland. 


OKLAHOMA 

Fellowship in Experimental Therapeutics.—The L. 
N. Upjohn fellowship in experimental therapeutics 
is being offered again at the University of Okla- 
homa School of Medicine, Oklahoma City, to those 
who have completed resident training in medicine 
or pediatrics, and who plan a career in clinical 
investigation. The stipend is $6,000 per annum, be- 
ginning July 1. Address inquiries to Dr. Stewart G 
Wolf Jr., 800 N. E. 13th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Philadelphia 

Hospital News.—A new maternity floor, air-condi- 
tioned throughout, was opened Dec. 18 at the 
Temple University Hospital. The new floor was 
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reconstructed in the Hospital's Main Building at 
Broad and Ontario Streets to provide 46 private and 
semi-private beds and two modern nurseries. 


VIRGINIA 

Annual Ophthalmology—Otolaryngology Congress. 
—The Gill Memorial Eye, Ear and Throat Hospital, 
Roanoke, will hold its 31st annual spring congress 
in ophthalmology and otolaryngology and _ allied 
specialties April 14-19. Dr. David B. Allman, presi- 
dent, American Medical Association, will speak 
the morning of April 14. About 50 papers are 
scheduled, including “Notes and Reminiscences of 
Chemotherapy” to be presented at the banquet 
April 16 by Dr. Perrin H. Long, Brooklyn. A pro- 
gram of televised surgical procedures and a special 
ladies’ program are arranged. For information write 
Dr. Elbyrne G. Gill, Gill Memorial Eye, Ear and 
Throat Hospital, 711 S. Jefferson St., Roanoke, Va. 


WASHINGTON 

Establish Physical Medicine Department.—Estab- 
lishment of a department of physical medicine and 
rehabilitation in the University of Washington 
School of Medicine, Seattle, was approved in De- 
cember by the board of regents, who also accepted 
a $34,700 gift from the Sister Elizabeth Kenny 
Foundation of Minneapolis for equipment in the 
Rehabilitation Center scheduled to open in 1959 
in the University Hospital. The department will 
provide training for medical students and a grad- 
uate program for physicians who wish to specialize 
in rehabilitation work. It also will train physical and 
occupational therapists, speech and hearing thera- 
pists, and medical and psychiatric social workers. 
The new department is headed by Dr. Justus 
Lehmann, a specialist in the field, who joined the 
medical school faculty earlier this year. 


Personal.—Dr. Thrift G. Hanks, medical director, 
Seattle Division, Boeing Airplane Company, has 
been named director for health and safety, head- 
quarter offices at Boeing, Seattle. Dr. Sherman M. 
Williamson, formerly assistant medical director, 
succeeds Dr. Hanks as Seattle Division medical 


director. 


University News.—The University of Washington 
School of Medicine, Seattle, has been selected as 
one of six medical schools to receive a grant to 
experiment with new methods of attracting young 
people to become medical teachers and researchers. 
The university will receive $200,000 from the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health to be used over a five- 
year period. Out of nearly 500 graduates of the Uni- 
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versity Medical School since 1950, 12 now are in 
teaching and research positions in various medical 
schools in the nation. An additional 21 are taking 
training which would qualify them for such posi- 
tions. Projects being considered are an institute for 
premedical advisors in Pacific Northwest colleges 
and universities, and a plan enabling medical stu- 
dents who are interested in teaching to drop out 
of the regular curriculum for a quarter or more to 
gain experience as laboratory instructors. 


Gift for Research Building.—A gift of about $100,- 
000 to be used toward construction of a building 
for a heart and cancer research laboratory at the 
University of Washington was accepted in Decem- 
ber by the board of regents from Dr. and Mrs. 
S. Maimon Samuels of Seattle, who plan to add to 
this original gift in the future. This money, together 
with other funds that may be obtained, will be 
used to construct the building. The regents an- 
nounced the structure will be named “The Dr. S. 
Maimon Samuels Institute for Health and Cancer 


Research.” 


GENERAL 

Clinic Managers Conference.—The third West Coast 
Clinic Managers Conference, sponsored by the 
University of California Extension and the Univer- 
sity of Southern California School of Public Health 
and School of Medicine, will be held Feb. 7-9 at 
the Mission Inn at Riverside, Calif. Theme of the 
conference will be “Manpower and Personnel Prob- 
lems of Clinic Management,” dealing with the 
training, interviewmg, wage and fringe benefits, 
recruiting and retention of clinic personnel. Princi- 
pal speakers will include Dr. Lester Breslow, of 
the California Department of Public Health; James 
F. T. Bugental, of Psychological Service Associates, 
Los Angeles; Richard N. Baisden, of the University 
Institute of Industrial Relations Extension; and 
Michael G. Blansfield, of the San Bernardino Air 
Matériel Area. For information write the Depart- 
ment of Conferences and Special Activities, Univer- 
sity of California Extension, Los Angeles 24. Regis- 
tration fee is $50. 


Report on American Fund Raising.—American 
philanthropy attained a new high in 1957 and total 
contributions are conservatively estimated to have 
reached $6,700,000,000, according to the Bulletin 
of the American Association of Fund-Raising Coun- 
sel. The 1957 total of giving was about 4% above 
that of 1956, the Bulletin stated, but the percentage 
increase was less than that of population, gross na- 
tional product, or personal income factors which 
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affect giving totals. Higher education was a major 
beneficiary. Total contributions to higher education 
are estimated to exceed $600,000,000 in 1957, with 
possibly $150,000,000 of this sum coming from 
corporations. Giving to health and welfare, a major 
area of philanthropy, is estimated at $2,200,000,000 
in 1957. Gifts for new hospital construction during 
the vear approximated $202,000,000. The contribu- 
tions of individuals accounted for the greater part 
of the total philanthropic gifts, at least $5,230,000,- 
000 of the total of $6,700,000,000 contributed. 


Accidental Deaths in the U. §.—Deaths from acci- 
dents in the United States will total close to 94,000 
for 1957, statisticians of the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company estimate. This is about 1,000 less 
than in 1956 Provisional figures indicate that the 
accident death rate in 1957 is 55 per 100,000 popu- 
lation, or about on the level of the all-time low 
recorded in 1954. Motor vehicle accidents account 
for about 38,500 fatalities in 1957, which again is 
about 1,000 below the preceding vear’s toll, al- 
though still one of the highest on record. Motor 
vehicles continue to be the leading cause of fatal 
injuries, accounting for about two-fifths of all acci- 
dental deaths. Preliminary data for 1957 indicate 
that for the first time in three vears the annual 
death rate per 100 million vehicle miles showed a 
decline. Fatal injuries sustained in and about the 
home also showed a reduction of 1,000 from the 
vear before, the number killed in such accidents in 
1957 totaling about 27,000. Fatalities in public 
accidents other than those involving motor vehicles, 
increased to about 16,500, or about 500 more than 
in 1956. Accidents arising out of and in the course 
of employment were responsible for about 14,500 
deaths in 1957. 


Society News.—The American College of Gastro- 
enterology has installed the tollowing officers: Dr. 
Frank J. Borrelli, of New York, president-elect: Dr 
Charles W. Wirts Jr., of Philadelphia, president; 
and Drs. Joseph Shaiken, Milwaukee, Henry Baker, 
Boston, Louis Ochs Jr.. New Orleans, and Edward 
J]. Krol, Chicago, vice-presidents. Dr. Theodore S. 
Heineken, of Bloomfield, N. J. was reelected secre- 
tarv.——Officers of the New England Roentgen Ray 
Society are: president, Mlagnus I. Smedal; president- 
elect, Felix G. Fleischner; vice-president, Emery O. 
Lewis; treasurer, Lloyd E. Hawes; secretary, John 
E. Gary.-—The American Public Health Associa- 
tion has installed the following officers: Roy J. 
Morton, Oak Ridge, Tenn., president; Dr, Leona 
Baumgartner, New York City, president-elect; Dr. 
Berwyn F. Mattison, Philadelphia, executive secre- 
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tarv; Dr. Arnoldo Gabaldon of Maracay, Venezuela, 
Dr. Morley S. Lougheed, of Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
Canada, and Dr. Thomas F. Sellers, state health 
officer of Georgia, vice-presidents; and Charles 


Glen King, Ph.D., New York City, treasurer. 


LATIN AMERICA 

Medical History Congress in Rio de Janeiro.—The 
first Pan-American Congress of the History of Medi- 
cine and the third Brazilian Congress of the History 
of Medicine will be held in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, 
April 12-20 during “Pan-American Week” com- 
memorating the sesquicentennial of the founding of 
medical teaching in Brazil. Promoted by the Brazil- 
ian Institute of the History of Medicine, seat of the 
National Federation of History of Medicine and 
Akin Sciences, the two congresses will meet under 
the patronage of the Brazilian government. Themes 
for the congresses will be “Pre-Columbian Medi- 
cine” and “The History of Medical Teaching in 
Brazil and in the Americas.” There will also be free 
themes of general medical history, philosophy, 


epistemology, ethics, literature, arts, and medical 


folklore. Organization of the Pan-American Acad- 
emy of Medical History will take place April 14 
and its objective will be “to gather and favor all the 
medical historians of America” and to promote “the 
future congresses of medical history.” All nations of 
the American continent and the friendly nations ot 
Europe are invited. A visit to the “Tree of Hippo- 
crates” will be made during the meeting. For infor- 
mation write Dr. Ordival Cassiano Gomes, Secre- 
tarv-General, Congress Central Office, Rua Mexico, 
164 Dio de Janeiro, Brazil. 


FOREIGN 

British and Irish Surgeons Meet in Belfast.—The 

annual meeting of the Association of Surgeons of 

Great Britain and Ireland will be held in Belfast 

April 10-12 under the presidency of Mr. Ian Fraser 
The A. B. Mitchell Lecture will be delivered by 

Sir John Cockcroft the afternoon of April 11. Papers 

on various aspects of liver surgery will be pre- 

sented as follows: 

The Internal Architecture of the Liver, Mr. Michael Hobs- 
ley. 

The Late Results of Porto-Cava! Anastomosis, Prof. R 
Milnes Walker. 

Treatment of Severe Haemorrhage from Gastro-Oesophag- 
eal Varices, Prof. P. R. Allison. 

Hepatic Failure, Dr. Sheila Sherlock. 

Neo-Natal Biliary Obstruction, Mr. J. J. Mason Brown 

The Surgery of Hepatic Tumours, Mr. O. V. Lloyd—Davies. 
Films showing clinical demonstrations, visits to 

industrial centers and places of interest, and a re- 

ception by Queen’s University of Belfast are 
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planned. For information write the Association of 
Surgeons of Great Britain and [reland, 47 Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, London, W. C. 2. 


Congress on Applied Psychology in Rome.—The 
eighth congress of the International Association of 
Applied Psychology will be held April 9-14 at the 
Piazzale delle Scienze, Rome, Italy. Subjects for 
the plenary sessions include psychology in the 
training of managers, physicians (points of view 
and experiences from different countries), teachers, 
and judges. The four sections of the congress have 
the following titles: industrial psychology and vo- 
cational guidance, medical psychology, educational 
psychology, and criminal, legal, correctional psy- 
chology. Fee is 12,000 lires for members of the 
association. For information write Segreteria del 
XIII Congresso Internazionale di Psicologia Ap- 
plicata, Instituto Nazionale di Psicologia, C. N. R.— 
Piazzale delle Scienze, 7-Roma, Italia. 


EXAMINATIONS 
AND 
LICENSURE 


MEDICAL SPECIALTY BOARDS 


AMERICAN Boarp OF DERMATOLOGY: Written. Several Cities, 
June 30. Oral. Detroit, Oct. 17-19. Final date for filing 
all applications is April 1. Sec., Dr. Beatrice Maher Kesten, 
One Haven Ave., New York 32. 


AMERICAN BOARD OF INTERNAL MEDICINE: Written. Oct. 20, 
1958. Oral. New Orleans, Feb. 4-7; Philadelphia, April 
23-26; San Francisco, June 18-21; Chicago, Oct. 13-16. 
Sec.-Treas., Dr. William A. Werrell, One West Main St., 
Madison 3, Wis. 


AMERICAN BOARD OF NEUROLOGICAL SURGERY: Examination 
given twice annually, in the spring and fall. In order to 
be eligible a candidate must have his application filed at 
least six months before the examination time. Sec., Dr. 
Leonard T. Furlow, Washington University School of 
Medicine, St. Louis 10. 


AMERICAN BOARD OF OBSTETRICS AND GYNECOLOGY: Part II. 
Chicago, May 7-17. Final date for filing application was 
September 1. Sec., Dr. Robert L. Faulkner, 2105 Adelbert 

Road, Cleveland 6. 


AMERICAN BoarpD OF OPHTHALMOLOGY: Written. January 
1958. Final date for filing application was July 1. Sec., 
Dr. Merrill J. King, Box 236, Cape Cottage Branch, 
Portland 9, Maine. 


AMERICAN BoarD OF ORTHOPAEDIC SuRGERY: Part I. April 
3-4, Rochester, Minnesota, Denver, Colorado, Washington, 
D. C. Final date for filing application was Nov. 30. Part II. 
New York City, Jan. 29-31, 1958. Sec., Dr. Sam W. Banks, 

116 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 3. 


EXAMINATIONS AND LICENSURE 
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AMERICAN BoarD OF OTOLARYNGOLOGY: Oral. Chicago, Oct. 
6-9. Final date for filing application is March. Sec., Dr. 
Dean M. Lierle, University Hospitals, lowa City. 


AMERICAN Boarp OF PATHOLOGY: San Francisco, June 30- 
July 2. Final date for filing application is May 1. Sec., Dr. 
Edward B. Smith, Indiana University Medical Center, 
1042-1232 W. Michigan St., Indianapolis 7. 


AMERICAN Boarp OF Pepiatrics: Oral. Memphis, March 21- 
23; Atlantic City, May 3-5; Cincinnati, June 13-15; 
Chicago, Oct. 24-26 and New York, Dec. 5-7. Sec., Dr. 
John McK. Mitchell, 6 Cushman Road, Rosemont, Pa. 


AMERICAN BOARD OF PHYSICAL MEDICINE AND REHABILITA- 
TION: Oral and Written. Peoria, Ill., June 20-21. Final date 
for filing application is Feb. 1. Sec., Dr. Earl C. Elkins, 
200 First St., S. W., Rochester, Minn. 


AMERICAN Boarp OF Piastic SurGERY: Oral and Written. 
Galveston, Texas, May 18-20. Corresponding Secretary, 
Miss Estelle E. Hillerich, 4647 Pershing Ave., St. Louis 8. 


AMERICAN BOARD OF PREVENTIVE MEDICINE: Aviation Medi- 
cine, Washington, D. C., March 20-22. Final date for 
filing application was December 30. Occupational Medicine, 
April 18-20. Final date for filing application is Jan. 30. 
Public Health on a Regional Basis, April. Final date for 
filing application is Jan. 30. Sec., Dr. Tom F. Whayne, 
3438 Walnut St., Philadelphia 4. 


AMERICAN Boarp oF Procrotocy: Oral and Written, Parts 
I and II. September 1958. Final date for filing application 
is March 15. Sec., Dr. Stuart T. Ross, 520 Franklin Ave., 
Garden City, N. Y. 


AMERICAN BOARD OF PsYCHIATRY AND NEuROLOGY: Oral. 
San Francisco, March 17-18. Final date for filing applica- 
tion was Dec. 17. Sec., Dr. David A. Boyd, Jr., 102-110 2nd 
Ave., S. W., Rochester, Minn. 


AMERICAN Boarp OF RapioLocy: Special Examination in 
Nuclear Medicine for Diplomates in Radiology or Thera- 
peutic Radiology, Chicago, May 17. Deadline for filing 
application is Feb. 1. Regular Examination in Radiology, 
Chicago, May 19-23. Final date for filing application was 
Jan. 1. Regular Examination in Radiology. Washington, 
D. C., Dec. 8-12. Final date for filing application is July 1. 
Sec., Dr. H. Dabney Kerr, Kahler Hotel Bldg., Rochester, 
Minn. 


AMERICAN Boarp OF SurRGERY: Part II, New Orleans, Jan. 
13-14; Durham, N. Car., Feb. 10-11; Baltimore, March 
10-11. Sec., Dr. John B. Flick, 225 So. 15th St., Phila- 
delphia 2. 


AMERICAN Boarp OF UroLocy: Written examination. Vari- 
ous cities throughout the country. Pathology and Oral 
Clinical. February 1958. Location not decided. Exec. 
Secretary, Mrs. Ruby L. Griggs, 30 Westwood Road, 
Minneapolis 16. 


Boarp oF THorRAcIC SuRGERY: Written. Various centers 
throughout the country, February 1958. Final date for 
filing application was December 1. Sec., Dr. William M. 

Tuttle, 1151 Taylor Avenue, Detroit 2, Mich. 
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Thomas, George Carroll, Rear Admiral, U.S. Navy, 
retired, Chevy Chase, Md.; born in Lima, Pa., May 
27, 1881; Jefferson Medical College of Philadel- 
phia, 1906; also a graduate in pharmacy; fellow 
of the American College of Physicians; service 
member of the American Medical Association; 
member of the Association of Military Surgeons of 
the United States; appointed lieutenant (jg) in the 
U.S. Navy Medical Corps in November, 1907; ap- 
pointed medical director with the rank of rear 
admiral, June 25, 1943, and was transferred to the 
retired list in that rank on Aug. 1, 1944; continued 
on active duty until April 12, 1946; during his more 
than 38 vears of active service, he served on board 
the USS Rhode Island, USS Fulton, USS Olympia, 
USS Kentucky, USS Delaware, USS Pueblo, USS 
Kittery, and USS Texas; also with the First Brigade, 
U.S. Marines at Port au Prince, Haiti during 1925- 
1926; his tours of duty in the United States included 
several Naval Hospitals, the Navy Yard, Mare 
Island, Submarine Base, New London, Receiving 
Barracks, Hampton Roads, Va., and as district 
medical officer of the Eleventh Naval District and 
the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery, where he 
organized and became chief of the professional 
division; awards included the Commendation Rib- 
bon, Marine Corps Expeditionary Medal, Bronze 
Star, American Defense Service Medal, Amer- 
ican Campaign Medal, and the World War II 
Victory Medal; died Nov. 17, aged 76, of coronary 
occlusion. 


Milliken, Seth Minot * New York City; born in 
Dover, N. H., July 23, 1875; Columbia University 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, New York 
City, 1902; fellow of the American College of Sur- 
geons; member of the founders group of the Ameri- 
can Board of Surgery; at one time on the faculty 
of New York Post-Graduate Medical School; for 
many vears treasurer of the New York Academy 
of Medicine, of which he was a trustee and which 
in 1954 honored him with a plaque for outstanding 
services; served as chairman of the New York City 
Welfare Board, a member of the staff at the Roose- 
velt Hospital, where he was a trustee, surgical 
director of Reconstruction Hospital and on the 
staff of the French Hospital; formerly consulting 
surgeon at St. Christopher's Home for Children at 
Dobbs Ferry; in 1953 was selected by Goodwill 
Industries of New York for its annual award, be- 
stowed on a person who had demonstrated courage 


@ Indicates Member of the American Medical Association. 


by not permitting his own handicap to interfere 
with his civic contribution and service; handi- 
capped as the result of poliomyelitis, he was active 
in assisting others who were physically handi- 
capped; the Blue Hill Troupe, an amateur musical 
organization that he and his wife founded in 1922. 
gave productions for the benefit of medical and 
charitable organizations; died Nov. 18, aged 82. 


Peppard, Stanley Harcourt * Upper Montclair, 
N. J.; born in Port Howe, N. S.. Canada, Sept. 29, 
1899; Dalhousie University Faculty of Medicine, 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, Canada, 1923; past-president 
of the New Jersey Association of Mental Hygiene 
Clinics; fellow of the American Psychiatric Asso- 
ciation and the American Orthopsvchiatric Asso- 
ciation, of which he served as treasurer and board 
member; charter member of the American Academy 
of Child Psychiatry; served as director of the bu- 
reau of mental hygiene of the Connecticut State 
Department of Health, fellow in child guidance at 
the Institute for Child Guidance in New York and 
successively as school psychiatrist, assistant director 
and acting director of the bureau of child guidance 
of the board of education, New York City; since 
1949 director of the Essex County Guidance Center 
in East Orange; at various times clinical director 
of the Blythewood at Greenwich, Conn., on the 
staffs of the Letchworth Village in Thiells, N. Y.. 
and the Westchester Division, New York Hospital. 
White Plains. where he died Nov. 16, aged 58, of 
carcinoma of the lung. 


Bandler, Clarence Garfield, New York City; born in 
Owego, N. Y., Nov. 6, 1880; Columbia University 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, New York 
City, 1904; an associate member of the American 
Medical Association; specialist certified by the 
American Board of Urology, of which he was for- 
merly vice-president; member of the American 
Urological Association and past-president of the 
New York Section; fellow of the American College 
of Surgeons; formerly professor and chairman of 
the department of urology at the New York Post- 
Graduate Medical School and Hospital; past-presi- 
dent of the Medical Society of the County of New 
York; consultant, St. Francis Hospital in Port 
Chester, N. Y., St. Vincent's Hospital, Staten Island, 
Yonkers Professional, and Yonkers General hos- 
pitals in Yonkers, University, New York University 
—Bellevue Medical Center, Beth David, and Moth- 
er Cabrini Memorial hospitals; died Nov. 15, 
aged 77. 
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Thompson, Charles Edward * Gardner, Mass.; born 
in Middleton, Mass., Jan. 24, 1879; Harvard Med- 
ical School, Boston, 1902; specialist certified by the 
American Board of Psychiatry and Neurology; or- 
ganized the Massachusetts Society for Mental Hy- 
giene of which he was secretary; member of the 
American Psychiatric Association; past-president of 
the Massachusetts Psychiatry Society and of the 
New England Society of Psychiatry; formerly ex- 
ecutive officer and secretary of the state board of 
insanity; for many years associated with the Henry 
Heywood Memorial Hospital and superintendent 
of the Gardner State Hospital; a hospital building 
dedicated in 1951 was named Thompson Hall in 
his honor; past-president of the Rotary Club; held 
the Silver Beaver of the Boy Scouts for outstanding 
service to boyhood; vice-president and a trustee of 
the Gardner Savings Bank; died Nov. 1, aged 78, 
of coronary disease. 


McGurk, Raymond Thornton * Stockton, Calif.; 
born in 1883; Cooper Medical College, San Fran- 
cisco, 1909; member of the Radiological Society of 
North America; past-president and secretary of the 
San Joaquin County Medical Society; at one time 
city health officer; for many years a member and 
at one time chairman of the city planning commis- 
sion; served on the staff of San Joaquin General 
Hospital at French Camp and as consulting radi- 
ologist at the Bret Harte Sanatorium in Murphys; 


one of the organizers, first secretary, and later 
president of the staff at St. Joseph’s Hospital, where 
he was for many years radiologist and where he 
died Nov. 6, aged 74, of carcinoma of the face. 


Thompson, William James, St. Petersburg, Fla.; 
born in Oneonta, N. Y. Aug. 3, 1882; Albany (N. Y.) 
Medical College, 1908; service member of the 
American Medical Association; specialist certified 
by the American Board of Psychiatry and Neu- 
rology; formerly senior assistant physician at the 
Hudson River State Hospital in Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., and consulting neuropsychiatrist at St. 
Francis Hospital in Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; neuropsy- 
chiatrist at the regional office of the Veterans Ad- 
ministration in Pass-A-Grille, Fla.; at one time 
associated with the New York State Department of 
Mental Hygiene; died Oct. 31, aged 75, of cerebral 
thrombosis and coronary disease. 


Kinghorn, Hugh McLennan, Saranac Lake, N. Y.; 
McGill University Faculty of Medicine, Montreal, 
Que., Canada, 1894; an associate member of the 
American Medical Association; member of the 
American College of Chest Physicians and the 
American Clinical and Climatological Society, of 
which he was vice-president; past-president of the 
Franklin County Medical Society; on the staff of 
the Saranac Lake General Hospital, where he 
died Nov. 7, aged 87. 


J.A.M.A., Jan. 25, 1958 


Anderson, Gilbert J., Detroit; Detroit College of 
Medicine, 1900; served on the faculty of his alma 
mater; died Nov. 3, aged 80. 


Barlow-Brown, Alice, Corpus Christi, Texas; the 
Hahnemann Medical College and Hospital, Chi- 
ago, 1896; College of Physicians and Surgeons of 
Chicago, School of Medicine of the University of 
Illinois, 1903; served overseas during World War I; 
for many years a medical missionary in China; 
formerly practiced in Winnetka, IIl.; died in Hope, 
Ark., Nov. 18, aged 88. 


Carruthers, Lyman Bruce, New York City; Queen’s 
University Faculty of Medicine, Kingston, Ontario, 
Canada, 1928; fellow of the American College of 
Physicians; for many years a medical missionary 
in Miraj, India; died in London, Ontario, Nov. 19, 
aged 54, of cerebrovascular disease. 


Churchill, Benn Pitman, Milwaukee; Trinity Medi- 
cal College, Toronto, Ont., Canada, 1897; died in 
St. Luke’s Hospital Nov. 5, aged 92. 


Geissinger, John De Walt * Pueblo, Colo.; North- 
western University Medical School, Chicago, 1907; 
veteran of World War I; associated with St. Mary's 
Hospital and Parkview Episcopal Hospital, where 
he died Nov. 5, aged 77, of cerebral vascular acci- 
dent, Parkinson’s disease, and arteriosclerosis. 


Grafenberg, Ernest, New York City; Georg August- 
Universitat Medizinische Fakultat, Gottingen, Prus- 
sia, Germany, 1905; an associate member of the 
American Medical Association; died Oct. 28, aged 
76, of bronchopneumonia and paralysis agitans. 


Hagaman, John Bartlett ® Boone, N. C.; Lincoln 
Memorial University Medical Department, Knox- 
ville, 1915; veteran of World War I; member of the 
American Academy of General Practice; died Nov. 
6, aged 66. 


Haig, Gwyn Forbes, Kalamazoo, Mich.; University 
of Illinois College of Medicine, Chicago, 1913; 
veteran of World War I; died in the Borgess Hos- 
pital Sept. 27, aged 69, of cardiac decompensation, 
myocardial infarction, and arteriosclerosis. 


Henson, Paul Palmer, Hyannis, Mass.; Tufts Col- 
lege Medical School, Boston, 1920; member of the 
Massachusetts Medical Society; fellow of the Amer- 
ican College of Surgeons; veteran of World Wars | 
and II; on the staff of the Cape Cod Hospital; died 
Nov. 16, aged 65, of glioblastoma multiforme. 


Huber, Paul James * Crete, Neb.; University of 
Nebraska College of Medicine, Omaha, 1935; mem- 
ber of the American Academy of General Practice; 
veteran of World War II; died in St. Mary's Hos- 
pital, Rochester, Minn., Oct. 31, aged 52, of pul- 
monary embolism and carcinoma of the sigmoid. 
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Husisian, Leon N., Worcester, Mass.; American 
University of Beirut School of Medicine, Syria, 
1912: died in the New England Medical Center in 
Boston Nov. 1, aged 75, of chordoma of the sacrum. 


Johnson, Josiah Barton, Ligonier, Pa.; Western 
Pennsylvania Medical College, Pittsburgh, 1899; 
past-president of the Westmoreland County Med- 
ical Society; veteran of World War I; died Nov. 
10, aged 80, of bleeding peptic ulcer. 


Kadish, Benjamin * Chicago; Chicago College ot 
Medicine and Surgery, 1917; a staff physician for 
the city board of health; served on the staff of the 
City of Chicago Municipal Tuberculosis Sanitar- 
ium; died in the Louis A. Weiss Memorial Hospital 
Nov. 16, aged 63, of myocardial failure and arterio- 
sclerosis. 


Knauer, George * Elizabeth, N. J.; University and 
Bellevue Hospital Medical College, New York City, 
1908: fellow of the International College of Sur- 
geons and the American College of Surgeons; past- 
president of the Union County Medical Society; 
served on the staffs of St. Elizabeth Hospital. 
Alexian Brothers Hospital, and the Elizabeth Gen- 
eral Hospital; died Nov. 15, aged 71, of coronary 
occlusion. 


Krome, Philip Alfred, Chicago; Hahnemann Med- 
ical College and Hospital, Chicago, 1896; Rush 
Medical College, Chicago, 1900; died in the Grant 
Hospital Nov. 25, aged 84, of pulmonary edema 
and arteriosclerotic heart disease. 


Kruszka, Francis John, Chicago; Chicago College 
of Medicine and Surgery, 1913; died Nov. 22. 
aged 69. 


Kuhn, Henry John * Milwaukee; St. Louis Univer- 
sity School of Medicine, 1917; veteran of World 
War I; formerly on the faculty of Marquette Uni- 
versity School of Medicine; on the staff of St. 
Mary's Hospital, where he died Nov. 8, aged 66, 
of plasma-cell myeloma. 


McLochlin, Ralph Edwin * Little Rock, Ark.; Uni- 
versity of Arkansas School of Medicine, Little Rock, 
1933; clinical professor of medicine at his alma 
mater; member of the Association of Life Insurance 
Medical Directors of America; veteran of World 
War II; associated with Arkansas Baptist Hospital 
and St. Vincent's Infirmary, where he died Nov. 8, 
aged 53, of cancer. 


Macrae, Richard Moncure, Staten Island, N. Y.; 
Columbia University College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, New York City, 1906; an associate mem- 
ber of the American Medical Association; asso- 
ciated with Bellevue Hospital, the Hospital for 
Ruptured and Crippled, and Mount Sinai Hospital; 
died Nov. 5, aged 80, of paralysis agitans. 
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Mann, David Edwin ® Needham, Mass.; Tufts Col- 
lege Medical School, Boston, 1915; school physician 
and a member of the board of health; died in the 
Glover Memorial Hospital Nov. 5, aged 65. 


Meisenbach, George W., Plymouth, Neb.; Rush 
Medical College, Chicago, 1900; died Oct. 2, aged 
$1, of coronary thrombosis. 


Merker, Louis Hyman * New York City; University 
and Bellevue Hospital Medical College, New York 
City, 1925; specialist certified by the American 
Board of Internal Medicine; member of the Ameri- 
can College of Gastroenterology; died Nov. 4, aged 
55, of a heart attack. 


Metcalf, John Eugene, Granada Hills, Calif.; Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons of Chicago, School 
of Medicine of the University of Illinois, 1899; 
veteran of World War I; at one time practiced in 
Gary, Ind., where he was president of the board of 
health, and on the staff of the Mercy Hospital; died 
in the Veterans Administration Hospital, Sepulveda, 
Oct. 29, aged 87, of encephalomalacia and arterio- 
sclerosis. 


Miller, Robert Williamson, Hemlock, Ohio; College 
of Physicians and Surgeons of Chicago, School of 
Medicine of the University of Illinois, 1902; county 
coroner; killed in an automobile accident Nov. 6, 
aged SO. 


Morison, Rufus Ayers * Abingdon, Va.; Johns 
Hopkins University School of Medicine, Baltimore, 
1915; chief of staff at Johnston Memorial Hospital, 
where he died Nov. 22, aged 73, of coronary 
occlusion. 


Morning, James F. * Denver; Rush Medical Col- 
lege, Chicago, 1891: died in Santa Monica, Calif.. 
Nov. 9, aged 89. 


Moskop, Peter George * St. Louis; Washington 
University School of Medicine, St. Louis, 1910; on 
the staff of the Lutheran Hospital, where he died 
Nov. 14, aged 70, of myocardial infarction. 


Naylor, Luther Fines, Waco, Texas; University of 
Nashville (Tenn.) Medical Department, 1905; died 
Nov. 8, aged 80. 


Olentine, Fred Blue * Vero Beach, Fla.; Rush 
Medical College, Chicago, 1910; member of the 
Illinois State Medical Society; fellow of the Ameri- 
can College of Surgeons; formerly practiced in Chi- 
cago, where he was for many years on the staff of 
Hospital of St. Anthony de Padua; died Nov. 5, 
aged 73, of acute myocardial infarction. 

Olney, Clinton Beem * Chicago; Northwestern 
University Medical School, Chicago, 1930; veteran 
of World War I; died in the Passavant Memorial 
Hospital Nov. 14, aged 67, of myocardial infarct, 
coronary occlusion, and coronary atherosclerosis. 
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Owen, Richard Vincent * Washington, lowa; Uni- 
versity of Illinois College of Medicine, Chicago, 
1950; interned at Collis P. and Howard Huntington 
Memorial Hospital in Pasadena, Calif.; formerly 
an officer in the medical corps of the U. S. Air 
Force Reserve; died Oct. 23, aged 34. 


Perkins, Clarence Eugene ® Philadelphia; Medical 
College of Virginia, Richmond, 1923; served as 
medical examiner for the Civil Service Commis- 
sion; on the staffs of the Stetson, Northeastern, 
and Methodist hospitals; died Nov. 15, aged 60, 
of coronary occlusion. 


Perry, Benjamin D., Dublin, Ga.; Meharry Medical 
College, Nashville, Tenn., 1902; died Oct. 7, aged 
82, of pneumonia. 


Person, Thomas Edgar, Stantonsburg, N. C.; North 
Carolina Medical College, Charlotte, 1911; died 
Sept. 5, aged 82, of arteriosclerotic heart disease. 


Phillips, Paul Givens ® Conroe, Texas; Southwest- 
ern Medical School of the University of Texas, 
Dallas, 1944; interned at Jefferson Davis Hospital 
in Houston and served a residency at the Me- 
morial Hospital in Houston; medical examiner for 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration; on the staff 
of Montgomery County Hospital, where he died 
Nov. 2, aged 40, of injuries received in an auto- 
mobile accident. 


Powell, Robert V. ® Elmira, N. Y.; University of 
Buffalo School of Medicine, 1924; on the consultant 
staff, St. Joseph’s Hospital, where he died Nov. 1, 
aged 59, of gastric hemorrhage. 


Profitt, Thomas David, New York City; Queen's 
University Faculty of Medicine, Kingston, Ontario, 
Canada, 1915; died in the Bird S. Coler Memorial 
Hospital Oct. 10, aged 81, of adenocarcinoma of 
the rectum. 


Reeves, Eugene Albert ® Kansas City, Kan.; Baylor 
University College of Medicine, Dallas, 1934; mem- 
ber of the American Academy of General Practice; 
veteran of World War II; served as police surgeon; 
associated with Providence and St. Margaret's hos- 
pitals, and the Bethany Hospital, where he died 
Nov. 7, aged 50, of ruptured esophageal varices. 


Richburg, Louis Allan ® Glencoe, IIl.; University 
of Illinois College of Medicine, Chicago, 1929; vet- 
eran of World War II; director of the Glencoe 
National Bank; associated with the Highland Park 
(Ill.) Hospital, where he died Nov. 20, aged 56, of 
coronary disease. 


Ripley, Harold William * Braintree, Mass.; Boston 
University School of Medicine, 1917; fellow of the 
American College of Surgeons; veteran of World 
War I; associated with Massachusetts Memorial 
Hospitals in Boston and the South Shore Hospital 
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in South Weymouth; trustee of the Braintree Sav- 
ings Bank; died Nov. 12, aged 63, of coronary 
disease. 

Robison, John Stanley ® Winchester, Ind.; Indiana 
University School of Medicine, Indianapolis, 1912; 
tellow of the American College of Surgeons; past- 
president of the Randolph County Medical Society; 
veteran of World War I; medical examiner for the 
Selective Service; on the staff of the Randolph 
County Hospital, where he died Nov. 7, aged 72, 
of coronary disease. 


Royce, Frank David, Central Lake, Mich.; Uni- 
versity of Louisville (Ky.) Medical Department, 
1911; died Nov. 9, aged 75, of arteriosclerosis. 


Santilli, Michael Albert, Shorewood, Wis.; Mar- 
quette University School of Medicine, Milwaukee, 
1947; also a graduate in pharmacy; an associate 
member of the American Medical Association; 
member of the American Academy of General 
Practice; associated with St. Mary's Hospital, where 
he died Nov. 2, aged 51, of cerebral «. ‘terial throm- 
bosis. 


Scarborough, James Isaac * Little Rock, Ark.; 
Johns Hopkins University School of Medicine, 
Baltimore, 1908; died Oct. 29, aged 77, of emphy- 
sema and cor pulmonale. 


Schulze, Herman H. ® Cincinnati; Miami Medical 
College, Cincinnati, 1906; also a graduate in phar- 
macy; on the staff of Our Lady of Mercy Hospital: 
died in the Good Samaritan Hospital Nov. 3, 
aged 77. 

Schwartz, Peter * New York City; Columbia Uni- 
versity College of Physicians and Surgeons, New 
York City, 1906; died Nov. 23. 


Seligmann, Martin, New York City; Johann Wolf- 
gang Goethe-Universitaét Medizinische Fakultat, 
Frankfurt-am-Main, Prussia, Germany, 1928; mem- 
ber of the Medical Society of the State of New 
York; died in the Mount Sinai Hospital Oct. 19, 
aged 52, of pulmonary edema, bronchopneumonia, 
arteriosclerotic cardiovascular disease, and diabetes 
mellitus. 

Shaw, Perry Homer, Binghamton, N. Y.; Long Is- 
land College Hospital, Brooklyn, 1898; an associate 
member of the American Medical Association; died 
in the Binghamton State Hospital Oct. 31, aged 82, 
of coronary thrombosis. 


Shields, Harry Allen, Washington, Ind.; University 
of Louisville (Ky.) School of Medicine, 1931; mem- 
ber of the Indiana State Medical Association; died 
in the Daviess County Hospital Oct. 17, aged 51. 


Sidwell, Frank Lee ® Livingston, Tenn.; University 
of Tennessee College of Medicine, Memphis, 1947; 
member of the American Academy of General 
Practice; died Oct. 15, aged 49. 
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Sloan, John Peery * Jamestown, Tenn.; University 


of Louisville (Ky.) School of Medicine, 1925; mem- 


ber of the American Academy of General Practice; 
formerly mayor; died in Fort Sanders Hospital, 


Knoxville, Nov. 9, aged 58, of mesenteric throm- 


bosis. 


Spaeder, Philip J., Philipsburg, Pa.; Baltimore Med- 


ical College, 1907; an associate member of the 


American Medical Association; died in York, Sept. 
22, aged 77, of acute myocarditis. 


Spaulding, James Robert * Lebanon, Ky.; Louis- 
ville and Hospital Medical College, 1908; served 
as representative from Marion and Taylor coun- 
ties; died in the Mary Immaculate Hospital Nov. 6. 
aged 76, of coronary disease. 


Stein, Arthur William * St. Louis; St. Louis Uni- 
versity School of Medicine, 1911; died in the Evan- 
Zelical Deaconess Hospital Oct. 2, aged 76, of 


uremia. 


Strunsky, Max, New York City; Bellevue Hospital 
Medical College, New York City, 1896; served on 
the staffs of the Hospital of Joint Diseases and the 
Beth David Hospital; died Dec. 1, aged 83, of 
coronary disease. 


Swan, Eugene La Forrest * Waltham, Mass.; Long 
Island College Hospital, Brooklyn, 1898; veteran of 
World War I; member of the Medical Society of 
the State of New York; served as senior psychiatrist 
at Rockland State Hospital in Orangeburg, N. Y.; 
died Dec. 2, aged 81, of cancer. 


Thabault, Joseph Georges * Winooski, Vt.; School 
of Medicine and Surgery of Montreal, Que., Can- 
ada, 1901; for many years health officer; associated 
with Bishop De Goesbriand Hospital in Burlington 
and the Fanny Allen Hospital; died Nov. 15, aged 
82, of coronary arteriosclerosis. 


Thornton, John G., Little Rock, Ark.; Meharry 
Medical College, Nashville, Tenn., 1902; trustee. 
Shorter College, North Little Rock: died Nov. 5. 
aged 74, of cerebral thrombosis and arteriosclerosis. 


Tompsett, Arthur Charles, Hesperia, Mich.; Grand 
Rapids Medical College, 1907; associated with the 
Gerber Memorial Hospital in Fremont; served as 
president and director of the State Bank of Hes- 
peria; past-president of the Newaygo County Med- 
ical Society; for many years on the local school 
board; died in Sheboygan, Wis., Nov. 4, aged 78, 
of cerebral arteriosclerosis and pneumonia. 


Tucker, Francis Fisher, Daytona Beach, Fla.; Rush 
Medical College, Chicago, 1901; for many years a 
medical missionary in China; died Dec. 1, aged 87. 
Van Paing, John Francis * Santa Barbara, Calif.; 
Chicago College of Medicine and Surgery, 1914; 
specialist certified by the American Board of Psy- 
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chiatry and Neurology; member of the American 
Psychiatric Association; on the staffs of St. Francis, 
Santa Barbara Cottage, and Santa Barbara General 
hospitals; died Oct. 11, aged 71, of heart attack. 


Vincent, Fred William, Pendleton, Ore.; Univer- 
sity of Michigan Medical School, Ann Arbor, 1881; 
at one time mayor; for 30 years county physician; 
for many years surgeon for the Union Pacific Rail- 
road; founder of St. Anthony's Hospital, where he 
died Oct. 18, aged 98, of coronary insufficiency and 
arteriosclerosis. 


Vinsant, Vester Ray, Summerfield, Kan.; University 
of Nebraska College of Medicine, Omaha, 1923: 
died in Pawnee City, Neb., Oct. 29. aged 58, of 


leukemia. 


Vruwink, John * San Marino, Calif.; Rush Medical 
College, Chicago, 1916; past-president of the Los 
Angeles Obstetrical and Gynecological Society and 
the Pacific Coast Obstetrical and Gynecological 
Society; for many years on the staff of the Hospital 
of the Good Samaritan in Los Angeles; died in the 
Huntington Memorial Hospital, Pasadena, Nov. 18, 
aged 67. 


Walters, Paul Radcliffe * Berkeley, Calif.; Jefferson 
Medical College of Philadelphia, 1908; associated 
with Alta Bates and Herrick Memorial hospitals; 
died Nov. 5, aged 70, of coronary occlusion. 


Wiggins, Susan Willson, Pittsburgh; Woman's Med- 
ical College of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 1908; 
died in St. John’s General Hospital Sept. 10, aged 
78, of coronary occlusion. 


Woelz, Emily, San Francisco, Universitat Bern 
Medizinische Fakultat, Switzerland, 1920; an asso- 
ciate member of the American Medical Association; 
died Nov. 18, aged 77. 


Wren, James A., Lockwood, Mo.; Barnes Medical 
College, St. Louis, 1901; served as county coroner; 
died in the Lockwood Memorial Hospital Nov. 5, 
aged 81, of congestive heart disease. 


Yarborough, Frank Ray * Cary, N. C.; University 
of Pennsylvania School of Medicine, Philadelphia, 
1924; member of the American Academy of General 
Practice; died Nov. 5, aged 62. 


Zanger, Henry George * San Jose, Calif.; Univer- 
sity of Minnesota Medical School, Minneapolis, 
1921; associated with O'Connor and San Jose hos- 
pitals; died Nov. 9, aged 61. 


Zobler, Abraham * Far Rockaway, N. Y.; Medi- 
zinische Fakultat der Universitat, Vienna, Austria, 
1921; member of the American Academy of General 
Practice; a member of the medical board of St. 
Joseph’s Hospital; died Nov. 8, aged 62, of cor- 
onary disease. 


J.A.M.A., Jan. 25, 1958 
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BRAZIL 


Gastric Cancer.—Dr. Carlos Monteiro (Revista 
brasileira de cirurgia, vol. 31, 1956) analyzed the 
most important aspects of the intramural and lym- 
phatic spread in gastric cancer. The importance of 
the mural extension can be minimized by the adop- 
tion of either maximal subtotal or total gastric re- 
section, The resection must sometimes include part 
of the duodenum and/or the esophagus. Experi- 
mental studies of the lymphatic circulation of the 
stomach revealed the routes of the metastatic 
spread of the tumors located in the upper, middle, 
and lower segments of that organ. The inadequacy 
of the usual operations, as demonstrated by the 
frequency of local recurrence not only in the gastric 
stump but also in the gastric bed, indicates the need 
for an extension of radical excisions. This must be 
achieved by a more complete eradication of the 
lymphatic drainage of the stomach. The author 
urged the excision of such groups of lymph nodes 
not routinely removed in subtotal and total gastrec- 
tomies, as the subduodenal pyloric nodes and the 
pyloric chain. He further urged not only splenec- 
tomy but also partial pancreatectomy as a routine 
additional measure. 


Phenylbutazone and Gastric Ulcer.—The dangers 
of giving phenylbutazone to patients with gastric 
ulcer has been pointed out by several authors. Drs. 
F. Pinto de Castro and Samuel Roimicher ( Arquiv- 
os brasileiros de medicina, vol. 6, 1956) observed 
gastroduodenal complications after therapeutic 
doses of phenylbutazone in 139 patients. In 3% 
such complications as hematemesis, melena, recur- 
rence of peptic ulcers, and acute gastritis were ob- 
served. In 15% the manifestations were milder con- 
sisting of pyrosis, epigastric distress, fulness, nau- 
sea, and vomiting. The more severe complications 
required the immediate withdrawal of the drug. 
The authors concluded that phenylbutazone is con- 
traindicated in patients with gastroduodenal dis- 
ease even in the period of inactivity. 


Tetanus.—Dr. E. F. Navarro (Boletim da Santa 
Casa de Misericordia de Santos, vol. 7, 1957) stated 
that for active prophylaxis he uses tetanus toxoid, 
giving a booster dose of 1 cc. whenever there is a 
new injury during the first year of immunity. For 
passive prophylaxis he uses 3,000 units of antiteta- 
nic serum if the injury is small and 10,000 units if 


The items in these letters are contributed by regular correspondents 
in the various foreign countries. 


it is large or heavily contaminated. He uses 10,000 
units for burned patients. He also gives mephenesin 
in doses up to 8 Gm. daily. 


Uleus Vulvae Acutum.—The third Brazilian case of 
ulcus vulvae acutum was reported by Dr. A. R. de 
Souza (Revista paulista de medicina, vol. 51, 1957). 
The patient, a 22-year-old pregnant woman, com- 
plained of a gangrenous ulcer of the vulva 3 cm. 
wide, deeply excavated, with a dark patch in the 
center, and several smaller and shallower ulcers, all 
of them presenting a viscous purulent exudate. Sim- 
ilar lesions were observed in the buccal and nasal 
mucosa. 


CANADA 


Hospital Insurance in Ontario.—In anticipation ot 
Ontario's universally available hospital insurance 
plan which goes into effect on Jan. 1, 1959, at the 
end of October the Ontario Hospital Services Com- 
mission, acting on behalf of the provincial govern- 
ment, announced the rates and certain other details 
of the proposed plan. The plan will include accom- 
modation and meals in any standard ward in an 
approved hospital, including mental and tubercu- 
losis hospitals, nursing service, laboratory, radio- 
logic and other diagnostic procedures, certain drugs 
and biological products, use of operating room, 
anesthetic facilities, radiotherapy for cancer, physio- 
therapy, and outpatient services for emergency 
admissions within 24 hours of an accident. It is 
available to persons paying premiums and to those 
on social assistance, without age limitations, exclu- 
sions for preexisting conditions, or limitation on 
length of hospital stay. To start the scheme off, it 
is made compulsory for firms with 15 persons on 
the payroll to insure their emplovees at once. 
Others may register and pay premiums, but if they 
delay beyond Oct. 31, 1958, they will have to wait 
six months for benefits. Hospital deficits will be 
wiped out with the introduction of the scheme. 
Premium rates are low—$2.10 per single person and 
$4.20 per family per month. The official announce- 
ment states that present voluntary plans cannot 
give this bargain ( Blue Cross would have to charge 
$3.99 monthly per single person to provide these 
benefits ). What the statement does not make clear 
is that, because the total projected cost for 1959 
is financed in about equal parts by federal money, 
general provincial taxation, and premiums, the 
average taxpayer is paying three times the premium 
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rate for his coverage. Meanwhile other private car- 
riers are concentrating on provision of supplemen- 
tary health services such as semiprivate and private 
care, medical benefits, and sickness indemnity 
benefits. 

Meanwhile also the Ontario Medical Association 
has published a list of principles on which it be- 
lieves the medical services (mainly the accessory 
diagnostic services ) in the proposed plan should be 
based. The Association asks that fees for profes- 
sional services, such as pathological and radiologic 
services, should not be lumped into total hos- 
pital bills, but paid directly to the physician on a 
fee-for-service basis. It is also suggested that a 
medical administration committee composed mainly 
of physicians should be set up with responsibility 
for the medical accounts. While the people have 
the right to say whether they want prepaid plans 
on a mandatory or voluntary basis, the medical 
profession has the right to determine the standards, 
the value, and the mode of remuneration for these. 
Freedom of choice of physician and hospital is nec- 
essary, and the physician must be free from super- 
vision by laymen in professional matters. Educa- 
tional and research programs should be separated 
from service programs in administration and financ- 
ing. Working conditions and remuneration should 
be such as to attract sufficient personnel of profes- 
sional caliber, and mediation and arbitration bodies 
should be set up of such standing as to merit the 
confidence of those giving, administering, and re- 
ceiving the services. 


Medical Research.—Medical research is expanding 
at a prodigious rate. Not only has it increased 
rapidly in the older medical schools but it has 
begun in three of the newer medical schools. Un- 
fortunately, financial support has not kept pace 
with this advancement and the Association of Ca- 
nadian Medical Colleges views with anxiety the 
present situation where, for the past three years, 
available funds have fallen short of reasonable re- 
quests by about one million dollars a year. This 
year, the allocation made by the National Research 
Council will fall short by about 70% of the sum 
of applications, an alarming state of affairs. More- 
over, the practice of making grants on an annual 
basis and taking a long time to decide on them 
means that investigators have a precarious existence 
and often find themselves uncertain whether to 
keep or dismiss their technicians at the end of a 
period of support. The Association of Medical Col- 
leges has therefore presented a brief to the Minis- 
ters concerned in government grants, asking urg- 
ently for an increase in the federal budget for 
medical research of at least $500,000, making a plea 
for three to five-year grants and for more adequate 
funds for younger investigators, and suggesting 
block grants to universities for their own adminis- 
tration. 
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Reporting Medically Unfit Drivers.—The superin- 
tendent of motor vehicles for British Columbia, has 
asked physicians to explore the possibilities of com- 
pulsory reporting of illnesses in their patients that 
would make them unfit to drive automobiles. He 
also asked that the medical profession consider the 
creation of an appeal board to assess physical fit- 
ness of persons whose licenses had been suspended. 
This suggestion was received without enthusiasm 
by physicians and also by the provincial automobile 
association. The latter thought it a further move 
towards infringement of the rights of the individual, 
and pointed out that only a small percentage of 
accidents were caused by physically unfit persons. 
As an alternative, it was suggested that physicians 
recommend to patients that they give up their li- 
censes if their condition made them unfit to drive. 
The profession saw as a result of compulsory re- 
porting the concealment of disease by patients in 
order to retain the privilege of driving. The press 
felt that in spite of medical ethics the proposed 
measure was reasonable, the alternative being the 
introduction of a prelicensing medical examination 
on a fairly stringent basis—a more costly and com- 
plex way of assuring public safety. 


NORWAY 


Craniocerebral Injuries from Traffic Accidents.— 
Kristiansen and Flood (The Journal of the Oslo 
City Hospitals, vol. 7, 1957) discussed the means 
by which the prognosis for craniocerebral injuries 
may be improved. Their material consisted of the 
2,001 patients treated for such injuries in the five- 
vear period 1952 to 1956. Of these, 677 were due 
to traffic accidents and of this group 37% occurred 
in persons under the age of 20 years, 10% showed 
alcohol intoxication, and 5.6% proved fatal. Of the 
34 patients on whom craniotomy was performed, 17 
died. In the period under review, pressure on the hos- 
pital’s accommodation helped to shorten the dura- 
tion of confinement to bed and stay in hospital, a 
sequence of events much deplored in view of the 
fact that convalescence could have been hastened 
by a longer stay in bed. The average stay in hos- 
pital of patients with concussion was between six 
and seven days. The effects of a too short stay in 
hospital could to a certain extent be counterbal- 
anced by more active nursing and by combined 
treatment with chlorpromazine and external cooling 
of the patient whose temperature should be kept at 
a level of 36 to 37 C (96.8 to 98.6 F). The ad- 
vantages of intubation or tracheotomy, bronchial 
toilet, antibiotics, and careful control of the fluid- 
electrolyte balance during feeding by a stomach 
tube or the intravenous medication of unconscious 
patients was stressed. With these modern methods 
much can be done to improve the prognosis, but 
the advantages of this may be impaired by the 
prospect that a patient may be kept alive for 


months or even years when every kind of cerebral 
activity has been extinguished. The nursing prob- 
lems arising in this connection are frightening. 


Acute Glomerulonephritis in Children.—A series of 
153 children were treated for acute glomerulo- 
nephritis and with only three exceptions they have 
undergone a follow-up examination which is_re- 
ported on by Steen and Rinvik in Tidsskrift for den 
norske legeforening for Oct. 15, 1957. The nephritis 
was associated with infections of the upper respira- 
tory tract in most of these patients, with throat 
infections in 63, otitis in 31, and colds in 23. In 
only six was there a history of scarlatina. In 18 
there was no history of any infection. In most of 
the others, signs of nephritis appeared within three 
weeks of some infection. It was surprising how few 
of the patients were seriously ill at the onset of the 
nephritis, and many had neither hypertension nor 
edema. There were 32 patients whose blood pres- 
sure was normal within a week of the onset of the 
disease. The edema observed on the admission of 
49 patients was usually moderate, disappearing 
after a few days. In 78 patients the sedimentation 
rate was over 50 mm. on admission, and there were 
only 10 with a rate under 15 mm. All the patients 
were given daily injections of 300,000 units of 
crystalline penicillin in the first 10 days. Proteinuria 
was the first symptom to disappear, return of the 
sedimentation rate to normal followed later, and 
hematuria was relatively slow in disappearing. 
There were no deaths, and there were only three 
patients for whom a complete cure could not be 
claimed at the follow-up examination. 


Carcinoids.—Dr. G. Nese ( Tidsskrift for den norske 
lageforening, Nov. 1, 1957) reported a series of 55 
patients with carcinoid. The ages of these 21 male 
and 34 female patients ranged from 11 to 80 vears. 
In 37 the carcinoids were situated in the appendix. 
Thirteen of the entire series proved to be malignant 
as indicated by metastases, all but one of these 
growths being found outside the appendix. In four 
patients with malignant carcinoids, examinations of 
the urine showed evidence of a raised serotonin 
content. It is difficult to decide, on the histological 
evidence alone, whether these dark yellow elastic 
tumors, as small as a lentil or as large as a hazel 
nut, are malignant or not. Most of the appendiceal 
carcinoids occurred in young women, whereas when 
the tumors were situated elsewhere, the patients 
were usually old men. 


PERU 


Bronchogenic Cancer.—Dr. J. Campos Rey-de- 
Castro and co-workers, of the National Institute, 
reported a series of 118 patients with bronchogenic 
cancer. According to the Kleyberg’s classification, 
82 patients had type 1 and 36 had type 2 lesions. 
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The male-female ratio in the patients with type 1 
tumors was 4:1, and in those with type 2 tumors 
was 1:2. Of the 75 patients known to be smokers, 
65 had type 1 cancer and only 10 had type 2. Con- 
versely, of the 31 patients who were nonsmokers, 
only 7 had type 1 cancer and 24 had type 2. In 12 
patients it could not be established whether they 
smoked or not. This means that while 87% of the 
smokers had type 1 bronchogenic cancer, 77% of 
the nonsmokers had type 2, irrespective of sex. Ot 
the 82 patients with tvpe 1 cancer 66 came from 
urban zones and most of them smoked. Only 16 
were from rural or suburban zones. On the other 
hand, 20 of the 36 patients with type 2 cancer came 
from rural or suburban areas and the remaining 16 
came from cities. The authors concluded that type 
1 bronchogenic cancer is commoner in men, smok- 
ers, and/or subjects from cities, whereas type 2 
bronchogenic is more frequent in women, non- 
smokers, and/or persons from a rural environment. 
The smokers-nonsmokers ratio for the former was 


4:1, and for the latter 0.8:1. 


Cancer of the Cervix and Hematopoietic Changes. 
—Dr. J. Gastiaburt’ P., of the National Institute, 
observed a relationship between the cytological 
changes in the bony medulla of patients with cervi- 
cal cancer and the life expectancy. He conducted 
investigations on (1) the presence of tumoral cells, 
(2) the presence of plasma cells, and (3) the 
characteristics of the erythrocyte series in the bony 
medulla of patients with cervical cancer and related 
the findings with the period of survival after a 
correct diagnosis. He found that 77% of the pa- 
tients who survived four years or more showed on 
the examination date abundant plasma cells and 
erythrocytic hyperplasia. Contrarily, 66.7% of the 
patients with a survival period of one year or less 
showed tumor cells and erythrocytic hypoplasia. 
In the group of patients with survival periods of 
two or three years the findings were mixed. It was 
exceptional to find tumor cells in patients with the 
longest or plasma cells in those with the shortest 
survival periods. The author believes that it is a bad 
prognostic sign to find tumor cells in the bony 
medulla of patients with cervical cancer, and a good 
sign to find plasma cells. 


Medical Education.—At the forum on medical edu- 
cation in Lima it was agreed that (1) the standards 
of premedical preparation should be improved, 
(2) members of the medical faculties should be 
more carefully selected, (3) better coordination in 
the teaching of the basic sciences should be 
achieved, (4) more time should be allotted to 
practical bedside teaching and a closer relationship 
should be developed between clinical clerks and 
teachers, (5) a greater concern for the social and 
preventive medicine aspects of practice should be 
inculeated in the students, and (6) instruction 
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should be aimed at the production of efficient gen- 
eral practitioners, specialty training being reserved 
for postgraduate courses later. 


UNITED KINGDOM 


Pneumoconiosis and Miner's Nystagmus.—In_ the 
second report of the Nuffield Department of Indus- 
trial Health details are given of an investigation into 
coal miners’ pneumoconiosis. Roentgenograms of 
the chest were taken of nearly 90% of 5,732 men at 
work either above or below ground in four Durham 
collieries. About 32% of all the men x-rayed were 
found to have pneumoconiosis, and even when all 
but the more obvious stages of the disease were 
excluded, 11% of the men were affected or about 
twice the previous estimate based on mass minia- 
ture radiography. In the faceworkers, who do the 
dustiest jobs in a pit, the prevalence of roentgeno- 
graphic changes reached 48%, but it is significant 
that the most severe and disabling form of pneumo- 
coniosis (complicated or progressive massive fibro- 
sis) accounted for only 2% of all the men. The 
proportion of men in each category of x-rav-evident 
pneumoconiosis tended to be sharply increased for 
men above 35 vears of age, and then remained more 
or less the same. A similar rise was seen after 10 
vears at facework. The length of time at facework 
is a more important factor in producing radiological 
signs of the disease than is the total period of time 
spent in pit work as a whole. 

In another investigation, three roentgenograms 
of different size were taken of the chests of 139 
men, and three experienced physicians were asked 
to assess each film independently on three distinct 
occasions, without knowledge of any previous 
assessments. The results showed that many cases 
of pneumoconiosis recognized on the large film were 
missed with the smaller sizes. It was therefore 
concluded that films of standard 12 by 15-inch size 
should be used for all further surveys of this kind. 
It was found that symptoms of chest disease in coal 
miners increase with age, but not with increasing 
abnormality of the roentgenogram. Thus, in men, 
aged 26 to 35, 25% had symptoms but there was no 
marked association with the roentgenogram; 25% 
of the men with normal roentgenograms and 25% of 
those with abnormal roentgenograms had symp- 
toms. A similar conclusion was drawn for each age 
group. 

A study was also made of 50 consecutive cases of 
coal miner's nystagmus, the control group consisting 
of 50 normal men chosen at random from the same 
collieries as those with nystagmus. It was found 
that the men who developed nystagmus had, on the 
whole, graduated to facework earlier than the con- 
trols. They had also served in the responsible posi- 
tion of deputy (or underground foreman) to a 
greater extent than the others. The type of lamp 
used by the two groups was not appreciably dif- 


ferent. The group with nystagmus spent about 15% 
more time in seams of 36 to 59 in. (91 to 150 cm.), 
and consequently less of its time in seams higher 
or lower than this. This difference is statistically 
significant, and provides support for the idea put 
forward by Snell in 1892, that nystagmus is found 
more often among the men who work in low seams. 
It is, however, not the lowest seams that appear to 
do the damage, but those of intermediate height, 
which cause the men to bend forward and look up 
at the same time. 


College of General Practitioners.—The membership 
of the College of General Practitioners is now 
4,450 according to the fifth annual report of the 
college (1957), which is published as a supplement 
to the December issue of The Practitioner. This rep- 
resents an increase of 707 during the vear. Of the 
total membership, 987 are from overseas: 103 in 
Eire, 610 in Australia, 125 in New Zealand, 22 in 
Kenya, and 127 in other countries. In the sphere of 
undergraduate education, the outstanding event of 
the vear has been the compiling of a “National 
Register of Family Doctors Willing to Take Stu- 
dents.” A copy of this register will be sent to every 
medical school in the United Kingdom and Eire. 
To date, over 1,200 names have been entered. There 
is an increasing demand for instruction in some of 
the special branches of medicine in which courses 
are not yet provided. Since its foundation the Col- 
lege has stressed the value to a general practitioner 
of possessing a higher degree or diploma. It there- 
fore finds it disturbing that the regulations for some 
of these diplomas have been altered recently in 
such a way that it is becoming increasingly difficult, 
even impossible, for a physician in active general 
practice to qualify for them. 

The council of the college has decided that for 
the time being it should not, itself, undertake thera- 
peutic trials of new substances. The research com- 
mittee of the college, however, is free to enter into 
discussions with any pharmaceutical firm which 
may put up to the college a proposal for a clinical 
trial. When the technical and statistical details of 
the trial appear to be satisfactory, the proposed trial 
will then be brought to the notice of members on 
the research register of the college. It will be left 
to each physician, however, to decide whether or 
not to communicate with the company about joining 
its trial. The college's help is given unofficially, the 
college will not sponsor a trial itself, and a condi- 
tion to be accepted by each firm is that a draft of 
any report or advertising matter relating to the 
trial must be submitted to the council of the college 
before publication. College-sponsored investigations 
now under way include participation in the Na- 
tional Morbidity Survey, and studies of chronic 
bronchitis, epilepsy, diabetes mellitus, asthma in 
childhood, tonsillectomy, and the geographical inci- 
dence of pernicious anemia. 
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Opinion is still divided as to whether the criteria 
of membership should include an examination. In 
the United Kingdom and Eire, 17 faculties are in 
favor of such an examination, 6 are against it, and 
2 are undecided. The Australian council, while not 
against an examination in principle, believes that 
an examination for membership should not be intro- 
duced at present. Even among those who want 
such an examination, opinion is divided as to the 
form it should take. The majority believe that it 
should consist of written, oral, and clinical sections, 
but several doubt the value of a written examina- 
tion, and others believe that all candidates should 
be examined by interview only. 


Pulmonary Valvotomy During Pregnancy.—The first 
case of the combined use of circulatory arrest and 
hypothermia in pregnancy was reported by Ray- 
mond Daley and co-workers (Lancet 2:875, 1957). 
The patient was a woman, aged 27, who was seen 
in the third month of pregnancy, with congenital 
stenosis of the pulmonary valve. It was clear that, 
for pregnancy to proceed safely, pulmonary val- 
votomy should be performed, and it was decided 
that the technical advantage of direct vision rather 
than blind valvotomy outweighed any possible harm 
to the fetus. Cooling was produced on the operating 
table, and at the time the circulation was inter- 
rupted the temperature had fallen from the pre- 
operative 37.6 to 32.0 C (99.7 to 89.6 F ). The opera- 
tion lasted 1% hours. Warming began during the 
operation, as soon as the circulation was restored. 
It was done with an electric blanket, which had 
been placed beneath the patient before the opera- 
tion. There was complete circulatory arrest for 
three minutes. The heart slowed but did not stop 
and did not produce extrasystoles. The patient re- 
covered consciousness 1'2 hours after the end of 
the operation, when her temperature was 35 C 
(95 F). The temperature returned to normal five 
hours after the operation. There was no_ post- 
operative evidence of impairment of cerebral 
function, and the pregnancy proceeded normally. 
Six months later the patient was delivered normally 
of a child weighing 5 Ib. 12 oz. 


Bacteria and Influenza.—The Public Health Labora- 
tory Service is collecting records of cases of fatal 
pneumonia associated with influenza-like illness. 
According to M. Patricia Jevons and co-workers 
(Lancet 2:891, 1957), complete records are now 
available of 36 such cases. In 31 Micrococcus pyo- 
genes var. aureus was the major or only pathogen 
isolated from the lung; in two of these cases 
group-A hemolytic streptococci and in two others 
Hemophilus influenzae were also found. Of the 31 
strains of Micrococci, 19 were sensitive to all the 
common antibiotics; 12 were resistant to penicillin, 
but only four of these were resistant to the tetra- 
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cyclines, and only one of them showed any degree 
of resistance to erythromycin. Two of the 12 peni- 
cillin-resistant organisms were certainly, and one 
probably, acquired in the hospital. Two of the four 
tetracycline-resistant strains were among the hospi- 
tal infections. The Micrococci belonged to a great 
variety of phage types, the drug-resistant strains 
being mostly of the types commonly found in hos- 
pitals. Incomplete records of another 50 cases were 
said to show a similar frequency of drug-resistant 
strains. 


Coronary Disease in Rural Areas.—Doubt is thrown 
by A. C. Kennedy (Scot. H. J. 2:420, 1957) on the 
commonly held view that coronary heart disease is 
particularly uncommon in agricultural workers. He 
based his skepticism on an analysis of the records 
of the medical unit of Dumfries and Galloway 
Royal Infirmary for the years 1954 to 1956 in- 
clusive. During this period 3,103 patients were 
admitted to the unit, 304 of them on account of 
coronary heart disease. This was the commonest 
cause of admission to the unit. The occupational 
analysis was confined to the 207 men with coronary 
heart disease, and this showed that the largest 
single occupational group was formed by agricul- 
tural workers, of whom there were 50 in the series. 

The next largest occupational group was factory 
workers (19). The agricultural group included 
farmers, farm managers, farm hands, dairymen, 
ploughmen, shepherds, gardeners, estate workers, 
and forestry workers. Those emploved in agriculture 
formed 24.2% of the men with coronary heart 
disease, and this figure bore a close relationship to 
the percentage of agricultural workers in the area 


(26.8% ). 


Psychosomatic Problems in General Practice.—In 
an average London suburban general practice of 
2,500 National Health Service patients, R. E. Perth 
(Research Newsletter No. 17 of the College of 
General Practitioners ) reported that over a five-vear 
period 985 persons suffered at least once from a 
psychosomatic disturbance sufficiently painful to 
require medical help. This represents an incidence 
of 39.4% of the practice. Of these, 463, or 20% of 
the practice population, needed psychotherapy of 
some kind to be able to cope with his routine life. 
Half the doctor's office hours were taken up by 
psychosomatic conditions. More than half of all 
new complaints were of a psychosomatic nature. 
The most common and constant complaint after 
sleep disturbances were pains in the left side of 
the chest. Of all neurotic patients 68% had mani- 
festly neurotic parents, and imitated their symptoms 
with almost photographic exactitude. After mani- 
fest neurosis, Overprotection was the greatest 
simple factor in the development of neurosis. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THYROID GLAND PREPARATIONS 


To the Editor:—In his article on hypothyroidism 
(J. A. M. A. 165:121 [Sept. 14] 1957), Dr. Arnold 
Jackson stated “. . . the thyroid tablets lost their 
potency if they were more than three months old.” 
His reference was to desiccated thyroid tablets: 
however, as many physicians have assumed that the 
statement applied to all forms of thyroid derived 
from glandular sources, including thyroglobulin, we 
should like to take issue with this statement at 
least so far as it applies to our product. 


Results of Tests for Biological Potency of Thyroglobulin® 


Range of Observed 


No. of Age of Potency /Unit 
New Standard at of Iodinet 
Fresh - — —~ 
Lots oth Lot, Calori Goiter 
Preparation Tested ist Lot Yr genie prevention 
Ist standard, 9 85-134 89.115 


2nd standard, TD imo N 96-120 


* From unpublished observations by R. L. Kroe and N. R. Stasilli, 
1957 

+ Estimates by two assay methods: Standard 1m. The 95% confi 
dence limits of observed potencies of the calorigenic method varied 
between —338% to +50% and of the goiter prevention method between 

} Recently (October, 1957) calorigenie tests were run on standard 
40 (seven years old), standard O6985 (two years old), and a new 
fresh lot (one month old). No significant differences in responses were 
observed 

§ Only qualitative tests with a singie dosage level for standard and 
unknown were run and no significant differences were found 


Although we repeatedly assay our thyroglobulin 
to assure ourselves of its biological potency, never- 
theless, after publication of Dr. Jackson’s article, we 
retested by basal metabolic rate two-vear-old and 
seven-year-old reference samples of Proloid stored at 
room temperature, and also rechecked previous 
assays which included the goiter prevention tests in 
rats. The results are presented in the table. 

Standard 06985 replaced standard 5640 after sup- 
plies of the latter were nearly exhausted. In each 
test performed in our laboratories we employ 96 
rats for the calorigenic (basal metabolic rate) and 
64 rats for the goiter prevention assays. Please note 
that each standard was repeatedly checked against 
fresh material standardized on the basis of their 
iodine assays (USP). The data conclusively demon- 
strates the stability of our product in that there 
is no demonstrable difference in the biological ac- 
tivity of seven-year-old Proloid and freshly pre- 
pared material when compared on the basis of their 
iodine content (USP assay). The biological find- 
ings in test animals correctly reflect the biological 
activity of thyroglobulin in human subjects. We 
use biological assays as well as iodine determina- 
tions in standardizing each batch of Proloid because 
it has been demonstrated that iodine content alone 
may not reflect the biological activity of the prod- 
uct if different species of animals are used as a 
source of thyroid. By biological testing we insure 


uniform biological response to each tablet of our 
thyroglobulin. As a result of the tests outlined 
above, we can state that Proloid definitely main- 
tains its biological potency unchanged for more 
than seven years and in all probability for a much 
longer time when stored at room temperature. 


L. Wermer, M.D. 
Vice-president and Medical Director 
Warner-Chilcott Laboratories 

Morris Plains, N. J. 


THYROID STABILITY DEMONSTRATED 


To the Editor:—In the Sept. 14, 1957, issue of Tut 
JourNaAL, page 121, Dr. A. S. Jackson casts doubt 
on the efficacy of thyroid preparations that are 
more than three months old. Based upon stability 
studies of Armour thyroid conducted by our own 
control department, as well as by “outside” labora- 
tories, we are obliged to take issue with Jackson’s 
remarks insofar as they apply to Armour thyroid 
products. Being pioneers in the field of thyroid 
therapy, we have had the opportunity of conduct- 
ing rather extensive long-term stability studies on 
regular production batches of Armour thyroid prep- 
arations. 

Thyroid lots up to 17 vears of age have demon- 
strated complete stability when tested by both the 
U. S. P. XV chemical assay and by biological meth- 
ods. Clinical stability reports have been no less im- 
pressive. The officially required U. S. P. XV assay 
is a sodium thiosulfate-starch titration to determine 
the iodine content of thyroid preparations. The 
biological method employed for this study is based 
upon the ability of thyroid substance to inhibit the 
hypertrophic activity of thiouracil (n-propyl thi- 


1.—lodine Content of Thyroid Tablets 


lhyroid 


Sample 
\ssay Values U.S. P. XV Specifi 
Amount Date Ane Mg. of cations, Mg. of 
No Grain Mig r lodine Tablet lodine Tablet 

1944 O70 0.55140, 745 
1945 1 0.707 O.551-0.745 
1946 O67 O.551-40.74 
1947 0.237 


ouracil) in rats. The administration of the test 
material counteracts this hypertrophy, and biologi- 
cal activity is determined by comparing the weights 
of the thyroid glands of test animals with those of 
thiouracil-treated control animals receiving a stand- 
ard thyroid preparation (Reineke, Mixner, and 
Turner: Endocrinology 36:64 [Jan.] 1945). Six 
different lots of Armour thyroid tablets were as- 
sayed by the U. S. P. XV method and all were 
found to be well within specifications (table 1). 
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These preparations, which ranged from § to 17 years 
of age, had been obtained from time to time from 
the returned goods department. This implies that 
they had probably been subjected to various ex- 
tremes of temperature during their lifetime in the 
field. Five additional randomly selected samples of 
Armour thyroid tablets were assayed by the bio- 
logical method and all exhibited excellent biological 
activity, as shown in table 2. 

Similar findings have been observed by inde- 
pendent investigators. Supportive is the report by 
Waters and Beal (J. Am. Pharm. A, [Scient. Ed.] 
34:295 [Nov.] 1945) who assayed seven samples 
of thyroid powder and tablets and observed no 
change in the iodine content after a lapse of 10 
years. No special storage conditions were observed. 
Johnson and Nelson (J. Am. Pharm. A. [Scient. Ed. | 
30:625 [Dec.] 1941) also report that the iodine 
content of dessicated thyroid was stable after being 
stored in the laboratory for five years. 


TaBLe 2.—Biological Activity of Thyroid Tablets 


Sample, Lot Date Mig Avge of Sample Aetivity % of Standard* 
red 140 lj yr 125--22% 
10435 l4vr 16% 

1953 130 10% 
1957 smo 
1957 2mo 97+10% 


All of the above samples were assayed against the same standard, 
which is a straight thyroid powder, well characterized and rechecked 
at regular intervals since 1952. This material in itself represents five 
years of stable biological activity. 


Some years ago stability tests were conducted at 
the Harvard Medical School, and it was established 
that Armour thyroid (tablets and powder ), kept in 
stoppered bottles and stored at room temperatures, 
retained their physiological potency for at least 11 
vears (Hunt: Personal communication to the au- 
thor). 

In a more recent clinical study a single lot of 
Armour thyroid tablets was administered over a 
five-vear period, with no loss of clinical efficacy. 
In 1952, the Armour laboratories supplied a sizable 
amount of Armour thyroid tablets (from a single 
lot) for this study. This lot is still being used in 
treatment and at no time have they experienced 
a response other than the expected one, namely, a 
sizable reduction in serum lipoprotein and choles- 
terol levels with a dose of Armour thyroid of 3 
grains (0.2 Gm.) per day or greater (Strisower 
and others: Lancet 1:120 [Jan. 19] 1957). If the 
thyroid were losing potency, a diminished response 
would have been observed, since many of the pa- 
tients have been followed for almost five years on 
a constant regimen of Armour thyroid therapy. Also, 
new patients were started on Armour thyroid ther- 
apy during this five-year period. The clinical re- 
sponse in these newer patients indicated that the 
five-year-old lot of Armour thyroid was clinically 
active. 

Over the past 25 years many millions of Armour 
thyroid tablets have been used successfully in the 
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treatment of hypothyroid conditions. This over- 
whelming mass of clinical evidence supports the 
chemical and biological data in establishing the ef- 
fectiveness and stability of Armour thyroid. 


J. A. Husata, M.D. 
P. J. McCay 

T. Douc Lass 
Armour Laboratories 


Kankakee, Il. 


THE DELINQUENT CHILD 


To the Editor:—A paper in the Sept. 28th issue of 
THE JOURNAL, page 339, touches on a subject rap- 
idly gaining grim prominence in many communi- 
ties: juvenile delinquency. The author considers the 
delinquent youth as ill, and in need of treatment 
rather than of punishment. This generalization may 
distort the proportion of mental illness in the young 
wrongdoers. The adolescent is commonly, if not 
normally, in a period of psychological stress, and it 
is neither advisable nor possible to remove ordinary 
tensions from his everyday life. Teenagers can cope 
with their difficulties in other ways than by select- 
ing their fellow citizens as victims in the acting out 
of their personality conflicts. In our treatment of 
youth the trend has been to lenience, to condone 
disrespect for authority and contempt for discipline. 
At the physiological age of rebellion against parent 
and authority many adolescents are inclined to 
pranks and misdeeds. This is not an illness. With 
immature motivation and judgment and often crude 
intelligence, we may expect such pranks to degen- 
erate into assault and vandalism, if uncurbed. This 
again is no illness. 

We should establish respect for law and legiti- 
mate authority, which we successfully undermined 
in the recent past, and some awe of punishment for 
criminal acts committed; periods of detention, the 
only penalty expected, are little feared by a rebel- 
lious youth. Furthermore, detention in juvenile 
prisons carries great potentials of harm as young- 
sters, at their most impressionable age, are herded 
together with large groups with similar destructive 
leanings—hardly an inspiring environment. One 
kind of punishment is recognized by the juvenile 
delinquent—corporal punishment. Few of our ado- 
lescent delinquents are mentally ill, and fewer are 
real criminals. Most of them live through the years 
of turmoil to become good, law-abiding citizens. 
During this period savage pranks and _ senseless 
vandalism must be curbed to protect the rest of 
society. Emotional stresses and hardships in youth 
can find a compensatory outlet in some field of 
positive achievement, rather than in competition of 
aggressiveness and destructiveness. 


H. H. Newmann, M.D. 
117-11 238th St. 
Elmont, N. Y. 
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THE LEISURE CORNER 


READING 


Ask a group of doctors if they have done any 
interesting nonmedical reading lately and the an- 
swer from quite a few will be that they do not have 
the time. Granted that medicine is a jealous mistress 
and that the rigorous regimen of medical school 
and subsequent practice places definite limits on 
the creative use of leisure moments, the fact remains 
that there is no reason for doctors to have to limit 
their reading to the professional journals. On the 
contrary, there is every reason why the doctor, as 
one dedicated to treating the ills of our troubled 
civilization, should have deeper, less specialized 
insights into the world in which he lives. But what 
tvpe of reading will enable him to make maximum 
use of his leisure time? From what we know of the 
reading habits of physicians where professional 
literature is involved, it is clear that they have little 
patience with time-consuming irrelevancies. They 
want something of substance to fill the fleeting 
hours. If they are to do any outside reading at all, 
they must read selectively. So only the better books 
will do. 

The novelist’s vision of human experience is one 
that many doctors profess to look for in their read- 
ing. The novelist, because he deals with the often 
refractory material of life and selectively distills 
that material and creatively organizes it into an 
illuminating glimpse of the human condition, has 
always been of special interest to the physician. In 
this respect, such pioneering writers as Joyce. 
Proust, and Virginia Woolf, with their rich explora- 
tions into the interior worlds of their characters, 
can make especially challenging reading. F. Scott 
Fitzgerald, William Faulkner, Ernest Hemingway, 
and James Gould Cozzens are but a few of the dis- 
tinguished modern American writers whose insights 
and sensitivity to the milieus in which they live 
make their works memorable. 

For the lover of plays, such playwrights as Ibsen, 
Shaw, Chekhov, Strindberg, and O'Neill all offer 
sharply etched characters which can only enhance 
the physician's understanding of human nature and 
his appreciation of its complexity. Plays also have 
a special advantage in that most of them can be 
read in a two-or-three-hour sitting. 

One of the most striking of the recent biographies 
and one that every doctor will want to read, regard- 
less of his bias on the subject, is Ernest Jones’ “Life 
of Sigmund Freud.” For those who enjoy reading the 
actual correspondence of prominent figures, another 
recent work involving a medical man which should 
also have considerable appeal is the selected letters 
of William Carlos Williams, physician, poet, and 
“sage” of Rutherford, N. J. 

Speaking of poetry, an area, unfortunately, too 
often ignored, the physician can become acquainted 
with Dr. Williams’ work or that of some of his 
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contemporaries such as Eliot, Auden, and Robert 
Frost. Reading the works of Williams or the others, 
the clinical mind can observe with fascination how 
the poet takes the warring elements in his own 
psvche and creates, out of tensions and disequilib- 
rium, a finished work of art. 

In reading books selectively, it also helps if they 
can be packaged in such a way that they provide 
good reading in a handy “set.” For example, a 
group of doctors, residents at a large Veterans Ad- 
ministration hospital in New York, found the solu- 
tion to their rather ingrown reading habits in the 
Great Books of the Western World, a 54-volume 
series, on reserve in the hospital library. The pres- 
ence of the books also served as a catalyst for the 
introduction of a Great Books discussion course in 
which 15 doctors actively participated. Patients also 
began reading the books, many of which were rec- 
ommended by the doctors. The favorite book, espe- 
cially among mental patients, was the “Confessions 
of Saint Augustine,” which may be a partial answer 
to physicians who wonder about the therapeutic 
effects of good reading. 

Although it is clear that doctors do read outside 
the narrow realm of professional literature, the 
complaint persists that they have insufficient time 
for reading. Occasionally, a doctor feels guilty 
about this and begins to acquire a feeling of per- 
sonal intellectual inadequacy. On the other hand, 
there are those who, finding that their leisure read- 
ing habits have deteriorated through the vears of 
medical schoo! and the early vears of practice, 
decide that pleading lack of time is an evasion. 
They discover that there are always means of find- 
ing free moments to get acquainted with good read- 
ing. Some physicians, for example, insist on doing 
all their professional reading in their offices after 
the last patient has departed. They may reserve an 
entire morning on their day off for “off beat” read- 
ing—works that arouse their interest without being 
confined to the medical field. They may also spend 
at least half an hour reading before retiring every 
night. This, in addition to a strict diet of nonmedical 
reading on vacations, can provide ample time to 
appease an appetite for good books. 

Everything which has been said here presup- 
poses on the part of physicians the desire to read— 
and to read more than what is demanded of them 
professionally. This raises the question of whether 
a profound knowledge of medicine alone is really 
enough in today’s complex world for a doctor to 
make his maximum contribution. If he does have 
the desire to read more than demanded profession- 
ally, he will be able to reach some effective com- 
promise in his other activities, eliminating or 
minimizing some of the wasteful passive participa- 
tion that characterizes the leisure habits of most 
Americans. With carefully chosen books, the doctor 
whose time is at a premium can profit only in 
greater insight into others and, more important, 
into himself. 
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The Genetic Aspects of Atherosclerosis. E. O. 
Wheeler. Am. J. Med. 23:653-660 (Oct.) 1957 [New 
York]. 


Several diseases which appear, in part at least, 
to be genetically determined predispose persons to 
the development of atherosclerosis. These include 
diabetes mellitus, hypertension, idiopathic hyper- 
lipemia, and familial hypercholesterolemic xantho- 
matosis. Except for the last disease, the mode of 
inheritance of these disorders has not been estab- 
lished. Coronary heart disease has been known to 
occur with great frequency in patients with familial 
hypercholesterolemic xanthomatosis, presumably as 
a result of basic abnormality in lipid metabolism. 
Many investigators attributed the familial preva- 
lence of hypercholesterolemic xanthomatosis to 
simple Mendelian dominance. 

One hundred eighty relatives of 12 unrelated 
persons with hypercholesterolemic xanthomatosis 
were examined. The 12 persons had the full syn- 
drome of hypercholesterolemia, a clear serum, and 
tendon nodules. Eight of the 12 had coronary heart 
disease, 8 had xanthelasma, 3 had skin xanthoma, 
and 1 had a corneal arcus. The 192 persons be- 
longed to 36 families. The prevalence of hyper- 
cholesterolemia in the children of parents with this 
disorder was compared with its prevalence in the 
children of parents without the disorder. Thirty- 
four children (50%) had hypercholesterolemia in 
the 25 families in which 1 parent had_hyper- 
cholesterolemic xanthomatosis. Of 24 children 
from 11 families in which no parent had the dis- 
order, 1 had hypercholesterolemia. These findings 
are in accord with the prevailing belief that hyper- 
cholesterolemic xanthomatosis is a familial disorder. 
In an attempt to find out whether the observed 
familial prevalence of the disorder follows any 
known genetic mechanism, 2 groups of families 
were analyzed. Group 1 included 25 families in 
which a parent with hypercholesterolemic xantho- 
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matosis was the index case, i. e., the person through 
whom the other members of the family were 
located, and group 2 included the families in which 
a child was the index case. The data from the 25 
families in which a parent with hypercholester- 
olemic xanthomatosis was the index case showed 
that 34 of 68 children (50%) had this disorder. 
These data indicate that hypercholesterolemic 
xanthomatosis is inherited as a simple Mendelian 
dominant trait. The data from 10 families in which 
the index case was a child with the full syndrome 
were analyzed with regard to the prevalence of the 
disorder in the siblings of these children; they also 
fitted the pattern of simple Mendelian dominance. 
The primary manifestation appears to be hyper- 
cholesterolemia which is present from early life, 
and the appearance of secondary manifestations, 
such as tendon nodule, xanthelasma, skin xan- 
thoma, and coronary artery disease, is dependent 
on time and the severity of the lipid abnormalities. 


The Efficacy of Medical Criteria in Differentiating 
Benign From Malignant Gastric Ulcers. H. J. 
Dworken, H. P. Roth and H. C. Duber. Ann. Int. 
Med. 47:711-720 (Oct.) 1957 [Lancaster, Pa.]. 


The diagnosis of benign gastric ulcer was made 
by the authors when an ulcer appeared benign 
after careful fluoroscopic and radiologic study, the 
stomach secreted hydrochloric acid, and, after 
treatment in hospital, the symptoms were relieved 
and the ulcer healed. This method of therapeutic 
trial was employed at the Veterans Administration 
Hospital, Cleveland, and the present follow-up 
study was done in an effort to evaluate the efficacy 
of this technique. The 135 patients in this group 
include all those in whom the final diagnosis of 
benign gastric ulcer was made following a period 
of hospitalization. They had first been seen from 
1946 through 1953. The series consisted of 134 men 
and 1 woman. Ulcers were located in the body of 
the stomach in 47 patients and in the antrum in 90 
patients, with a total of 137 ulcers in 135 patients. 
In January, 1954, the patients were requested to 
return to the hospital for follow-up interview and 
gastrointestinal studies. Those who were unable to 
come to Cleveland were asked to complete a ques- 
tionnaire or, if they lived near another Veterans 
Administration facility, to report there for similar 
studies. Causes of death were ascertained through 
reference to Veterans Administration files, death 
certificates, autopsy protocols, or statements from 
attending physicians. 
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Adequate follow-up data were obtained in 130 
patients (96.4%). Two of these patients were found 
to have had a carcinoma of the stomach. In each 
instance, failure to obtain radiologic evidence of 
ulcer healing prior to discharge from the hospital 
was the probable cause of misdiagnosis. In addi- 
tion, 2 other patients who had been thought to have 
benign ulcers at the start of therapy were eventual- 
ly operated upon because of nonhealing and were 
found to have malignant lesions. The difficulties of 
following a patient to the time of complete ulcer 
healing are discussed. An effort is made to review 
recent medical reports on this subject and to ex- 
plain the great variation in the incidence of carci- 
noma encountered in cases of apparently benign 
gastric ulcers. This variation seems to be primarily 
due to different interpretations of the term “appar- 
ently benign,” as well as to various ways of han- 
dling the statistical data. The present findings 
indicate that strict medical criteria can successfully 
differentiate benign from malignant lesions. 


The Ambulatory Treatment of Patients Hospitalized 
with Pulmonary Tuberculosis. J. A. Wier, R. L. 
Taylor and R. S. Fraser. Ann. Int. Med. 47:762-773 
(Oct.) 1957 [Lancaster, Pa.]. 


For the past several years there has been a tend- 
ency to liberalize bed rest requirements in the 
treatment of patients with pulmonary tuberculosis. 
Increasing ambulation of patients is being allowed, 
and, in some treatment centers, nearly complete 
ambulatory treatment has become the accepted 
practice. The authors present data on the results 
of treatment in 203 patients with moderately or 
far-advanced pulmonary tuberculosis selected at 
random for treatment with either modified bed rest 
or free ambulation. All patients received the same 
regimen of chemotherapy. At the end of 8 months 
the patients in both groups were bacteriologically 
negative and showed little roentgenographic dif- 
ference in degree of improvement and cavity clo- 
sure. Five patients in the ambulatory group and 3 
in the bed rest group were worse, as measured by 
enlargement of a single cavity at either 120 or 180 
days. All of these did well after surgical resection 
of the open cavity at 180 days. An additional group 
of 108 patients with minimal pulmonary tuber- 
culosis did well and became bacteriologically nega- 
tive, whether in the bed rest or the ambulatory 
group. 


Changing Concepts in the Treatment of Pulmonary 
Tuberculosis. 1. Kass, W. F. Russell Jr., A. Heaton 
and others. Ann. Int. Med. 47:744-761 (Oct.) 1957 
{Lancaster, Pa.]. 


The therapy of tuberculosis has undergone a 
remarkable change since the advent of antimi- 
crobials, particularly isoniazid. The authors describe 
the therapeutic methods used for pulmonary tuber- 
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culosis at National Jewish Hospital, Denver, Colo- 
rado. The changing concepts which, in their 
opinion, have contributed to decrease in thera- 
peutic failures are (1) adequate combined-drug 
therapy, (2) determination of the dosage of isonia- 
zid by assay methods to insure adequate levels of 
the drug in vivo, (3) physical activity as a basic 
principle of treatment, and (4) surgery for the 
residual pulmonary lesion. With regard to adequate 
drug therapy, the authors have found the most 
effective therapy to be a combination of strepto- 
mycin in doses of 15 to 30 mg. per kilogram of body 
weight daily for 90 days or longer if the culture of 
the sputum is still positive and intensive isoniazid 
treatment daily for 18 months. Pyridoxine in doses 
of 50 to 100 mg. is given daily with the isoniazid. 
The authors did not observe a therapeutic failure 
in patients excreting organisms initially susceptible 
to the drugs employed. Resistance did not develop 
prior to conversion to negative. 

There is no standard isoniazid dosage. Patients 
vary in their ability to metabolize isoniazid. Thus, 
prior to therapy with isoniazid, all patients should 
have an assay performed. Approximately 36% of 
the patients inactivate isoniazid rapidly, and, in 
these, effective isoniazid therapy is achieved only 
by verv high dosage with the addition of amino- 
salicylic acid or p-aminobenzoic acid. The aromatic 
amines compete with isoniazid for the acetylating 
mechanism and so permit a higher effective isonia- 
zid serum level. In the absence of definitive isonia- 
zid assay, 8-16 mg. per kilogram of body weight 
daily of isoniazid and 10 Gm. of aminosalicylic 
acid or p-aminobenzoic acid represent adequate 
isoniazid therapy for over 95% of white Americans. 
Since isoniazid, streptomycin, and aminosalicylic 
acid are all effective on multiplying organisms, 
bed rest has not been employed unless the patient 
showed a toxic reaction. Similarly, collapse therapy 
pneumothorax, pneumoperitoneum) was not used 
in patients who retained drug susceptibility. Re- 
sectional surgery should be considered in all pa- 
tients with significant residual pulmonary lesions, 
good pulmonary function, and adequate potential 
life span, even though the sputum is consistently 
bacteriologically negative. 


Cholesterol Pericarditis. A. S. Moe and F. J. Cam- 
pos. Ann. Int. Med. 47:817-825 (Oct.) 1957 [Lan- 
caster, Pa.]. 

Cholesterol pericarditis is a rare and poorly 
understood disease. Reports of only 11 cases have 
appeared in the literature, and a 12th patient is 
presented in this paper. The patient was first seen 
in 1947, when he was 60 years of age. He com- 
plained of intermittent pain of 20 years’ duration 
in the right lower quadrant. General physical 
examination revealed no abnormality except re- 
laxed inguinal rings, a congenital anomaly of the 
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colon, and prostatitis. He received treatment for 
the prostatitis, and had no further genitourinary 
symptoms. About 2 years later he complained of 
several weeks’ weakness and “crowding in the 
chest.” Fluoroscopic examination and chest roent- 
genography revealed a globular cardiac silhouette 
occuping about three-fourths of the chest width. 
Two pericardial aspirations were done. About 100 
ce. of a straw-colored fluid were obtained and were 
sterile on culture. The patient returned to work 
several months later. When he complained of dizzi- 
ness on slight exertion 15 months later, slight 
peripheral edema was noted. Mercuhydrin sodium 
was administered twice weekly intramuscularly, 
and later once a week, resulting in moderate clini- 
cal improvement. The patient continued to work 
steadily and felt well for about 3 years. Then he 
began to notice pain across the chest on inspiration. 
Treatment with mercurial diuretics, which had not 
been given for 2 years, was resumed but had to be 
discontinued because of severe reactions. Digitali- 
zation was unsuccessful because of severe nausea. 
He was followed up at home, and he remained 
refractory to all types of treatment aimed at pro- 
ducing diuresis and relieving dyspnea. Oxygen ad- 
ministration gave moderate relief. The patient 
became steadily worse and died. 

Postmortem studies revealed the following ana- 
tomic diagnosis: cholesterol pericarditis, arterio- 
sclerosis, left ventricular hypertrophy, hydrothorax 
and hydroperitoneum, bronchopneumonia, atelec- 
tasis, edema of the lungs, chronic passive conges- 
tion of the spleen and liver, benign arteriolosclerosis 
of the kidneys, and benign hyperplasia of the pros- 
tate. Considering the relatively good condition of 
the heart, the patient may well have survived if 
further aspirations could have been done. Although 
myxedema, pericardial effusion, and cholesterol 
pericarditis are often associated, it cannot be stated 
at present that cholesterol pericarditis is always 
due to myxedema. It is suggested that removal of 
pericardial fluid by aspiration and the administra- 
tion of thyroid extract might insure the survival of 
most patients with this disease. 


Histoplasmosis in Brooklyn. D. Friedman and 
I. Snapper. Am. J. M. Sc. 234:435-440 (Oct.) 1957 
[Philadelphia]. 


The authors report 3 cases of histoplasmosis 
which were observed in 2 men, aged 31 and 49 
years, respectively, and in a 58-year-old woman in 
Brooklyn, N. Y. The younger man was admitted to 
hospital with the chief complaint of repeated at- 
tacks of nausea, vomiting, heartburn, and epigastric 
pain. Roentgenographic studies revealed a duo- 
denal ulcer. The routine chest roentgenogram 
showed multiple discrete, small, so-called sub- 
miliary pulmonary calcifications. The tuberculin 
skin test was negative, but there was a pronounced 
positive reaction to the cutaneous test for histoplas- 
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mosis. Complement fixation tests with the yeast-like 
cell antigen of H. capsulatum were mildly positive. 
Prior to the recognition of the benign form of pul- 
monary histoplasmosis leading to calcification, find- 
ings on a routine chest roentgenogram, such as 
those in this patient did, would have initiated a 
search for the presence of a tuberculous infection. 
The negative tuberculin test, the positive histo- 
plasmin skin test, and this patient’s army assign- 
ment for 4 years to 3 states in which histoplasmosis 
is endemic suggested the diagnosis of inactive 
histoplasmosis of the lungs. 

The older man was admitted to hospital because 
of fever and weakness. Liver and spleen were en- 
larged. Chest roentgenograms revealed a circum- 
scribed, soft, nodular infiltration in the right upper 
lung field near the first and second anterior ribs. 
There was anemia, leukopenia, and thrombocyto- 
penia. A tuberculin patch test was positive, but the 
Mantoux test was negative. The histoplasmin skin 
test was positive, and the complement fixation test 
for histoplasmosis was slightly positive. One bone 
marrow culture was found to grow H. capsulatum. 
Repeated bone marrow and blood cultures were 
constantly negative. The patient’s condition con- 
tinued to grow worse, with marked asthenia and 
fever and icteric discoloration of the skin and 
mucous membranes. Since no effective treatment 
for histoplasmosis is known and since it seemed 
possible that this patient had an atypical Hodgkin's 
disease, treatment with corticosteroids and nitrogen 
mustard was instituted. The possible unfavorable 
influence of the corticosteroids on the fungus in- 
fection was considered. After a temporary im- 
provement, the patient’s condition became worse 
and he died. Autopsy proved that the patient had 
histoplasmosis without a complicating Hodgkin's 
disease and that cortisone had exerted a temporary 
palliative effect. The female patient, who, like the 
younger man, had widespread pulmonary calcifi- 
‘ations and negative tuberculin and positive histo- 
plasmin tests, had had close contact with a poultry 
farm in upper New York State. The diagnosis of 
histoplasmosis should be seriously considered in a 
patient with pulmonary calcification revealed by 
chest roentgenograms, indirect evidence of a posi- 
tive histoplasmin test, and a negative cutaneous 
reaction to tuberculin who has remained for a 
considerable time in an area in which histoplasmosis 
is endemic. 


Drug-Induced Peptic Ulcer. J. B. Kirsner. Ann. Int. 
Med. 47:666-699 (Oct.) 1957 [Lancaster, Pa.]. 


The identification of ulcerogenic compounds is 
desirable not only as a preventive measure but 
also for facilitation of adequate treatment when 
the administration of these drugs is unavoidable. 
The mechanisms involved are not understood com- 
pletely, but they undoubtedly include stimulation 
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of gastric secretion and a decrease in resistance of 
the gastroduodenal mucosa. Mecholyl in beeswax 
induces prolonged gastric hypersecretion in dogs, 
resembling the response to vagal stimulation. The 
accompanying vascular engorgement presumably 
increases the vulnerability of the mucosa to acid- 
pepsin digestion. Priscoline and other adrenergic 
blocking agents cause an increase in gastric acidity 
indirectly, chiefly by suppressing inhibitory sym- 
pathetic nerve impulses, permitting greater vagal 
activity. Histamine is capable of producing or re- 
activating peptic ulcer as a result of the tremendous 
direct stimulation of gastric acidity. Cinchophen 
may cause peptic ulceration after oral or parenteral 
administration, presumably as a result of gastritis 
or duodenitis, although other factors, including in- 
creased gastric secretion, may be implicated. Gas- 
trointestinal bleeding in patients with and without 
peptic ulcer not infrequently is related to the 
ingestion of aspirin. Salicylates may increase gastric 
acidity, perhaps as a result of direct stimulation of 
the parietal cells. 

The administration of corticotropin (ACTH) and 
the adrenal steroids also may be complicated by the 
development of peptic ulcer. Hemorrhage and per- 
foration are not uncommon. Many of the ulcers are 
gastric in location. Symptomatic relief and healing 
occur with antacid therapy despite continued 
steroid therapy. The incidence of this complication 
seems comparatively small in relation to the large 
number of patients receiving steroids. Not all 
lesions occurring during the administration of 
adrenal steroids are attributable to them; other 
etiologic factors include emotional problems and 
concurrent ulcerogenic medication, such as aspirin 
and Butazolidin. In most patients gastric secretion 
does not increase during the administration of large 
quantities of corticotropin and adrenal steroids. 
Adrenocortical hyperfunction does not appear to 
be a primary mechanism in peptic ulcer. Neverthe- 
less, the administration of corticotropin and the 
adrenal steroids has been followed by a significant 
number of ulcers; lowered tissue resistance may be 
the most important factor. 

Butazolidin given orally or intramuscularly in- 
creases the concentration of hydrochloric acid 
occasionally, and may cause reactivation of peptic 
ulcer with hemorrhage and perforation. The stimu- 
lating effect on gastric secretion is observed in 
patients with vagotomy and in those with bilateral 
adrenalectomy. Inflammation of the gastric mucosa, 
with direct stimulation of parietal cells, may be an 
important mechanism. Reserpine administered 
orally in doses of 1 mg. daily usually does not 
increase gastric secretion; however, daily quantities 
of 2 mg. or more may elevate the volume of secre- 
tion and gastric acidity. This rise is especially 
pronounced if reserpine is given intravenously and 
may occur in patients with vagotomy and in the 
absence of significant eosinopenia. The secretory 
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effect may be due to central suppression of inhibi- 
tory sympathetic nerve impulses or to the endo- 
genous secretion of histamine. The fact that 
increase in gastric secretion or peptic ulceration 
occurs only occasionally suggests that individual 
susceptibility is an imvortant factor in drue-induced 
peptic ulcer. 


Mizratine Thrombophlebitis as an Indication of 
Latent Carcinoma. H. Berndt and W. Liihrs. 
Ztschr. ges. inn. Med. 12:822-826 (Sept. 15) 1957 
(In German) [Leipzig, Germany]. 


The authors assert that migrating thrombophlebi- 
tis is a special form of phlebitis that is relatively 
rare. It is characterized by sudden onset; veins of 
small and moderate size are chiefly involved, inter- 
ruptedly, some sections being spared; and the pro- 
cess is not gradually progressive as is the ordinary 
form of phlebitis but advances by leaps to more 
distant sections of veins. The involved section of 
vein is easily recognizable, in that pain is spon- 
taneous and is elicited by pressure. The vein may 
present as a nodulated and thickened strand, and 
the covering skin may be erythematous. There is 
usually no perivenous edema and no obstruction 
or stasis in adjoining veins. Few systemic changes 
accompany the local symptoms; after days or 
weeks the symptoms may subside as rapidly as 
they appeared, leaving behind a wire-like strand, 
possibly with brownish pigmentation of the skin. 
There may be a cure without sequels, but in some 
patients the deeper veins may become involved. In 
this connection, the authors report one patient in 
whom varices developed. Migrating phlebitis in- 
volved chiefly the extremities and the extensor 
rather than the flexor surfaces. 

That migrating phlebitis may precede the mani- 
festation of a malignant process was pointed out by 
earlier observers. The authors cite several illustra- 
tive case histories. In a 58-year-old woman, migrat- 
ing phlebitis in the arm became evident before she 
died from carcinoma of the stomach that had 
caused no subjective symptoms. Two men with 
phlebitis of the arm were found to have bronchial 
carnicoma. Although phlebitis may be the first 
signs of a carcinoma, it is not an early sign. In many 
instances the neoplasm is already inoperable when 
the phlebitis develops. The authors emphasize that 
multiple relapsing venous thromboses that fail to 
respond to treatment with anticoagulants should 
always lead to a search for a hidden malignancy. 


Hemolytic Anemia in Denmark. H. Letman. Danish 
M. Bull. 4:141-143 (Aug.) 1957 (In English) [Copen- 
hagen]. 


True hemolytic anemias are anemias with reticu- 
losis, high serum bilirubin level, and increased 
erythropoiesis in the sternal marrow. Of the 31 
cases of the disease observed in Odense City and 
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County Hospital during a 5-year period, 9 repre 
sented congenital hemolytic anemia and 22 ac- 
quired hemolytic anemia. There were 18 cases of 
autoimmune hemolytic anemia, 5 of hereditary 
spherocytosis, and 5 of other types of hemolytic 
anemia, including 1 case of thalassemia major, not 
previously observed in Scandinavia. The case of 
corpuscular acquired hemolytic anemia with de- 
creased osmotic fragility and that of corpuscular 
acquired hemolytic anemia with increased osmotic 
fragility are described in detail. In the case of 
congenital nonspherotic hemolytic anemia, the red 
cells varied in size and shape and about 2% of 
them contained iron-staining granules, as described 
by Mills and coworkers. 


Autoimmune Hemolytic Anemia. H. Letman. Dan- 
ish M. Bull. 4:143-147 (Aug.) 1957 (In English) 
[Copenhagen]. 


Eighteen cases of autoimmune hemolytic anemia 
(12 idiopathic and 6 secondary to other diseases) 
are tabulated. The cases were followed for 5 years 
with antibody studies. Coombs’ test was negative 
in 4 cases and weak in 1 case. In 2 of the cases with 
a negative Coombs’ test, both with severe hemolytic 
crisis, a strong cold agglutinin was found, and 1 
showed a high titer and high thermal amplitude. 
In the other 2 cases only hemolysin was demon- 
strated. Hemolysin was found in 8 out of the 18 
cases. Spontaneous remission occurred in 3 cases. 
Treatment was instituted only when the disease 
proved to be chronic or the condition imposed a 
risk. At first corticotropin (ACTH) was given, later 
only cortisone or prednisone. Treatment with 
ACTH, cortisone, or prednisone, given in 14 cases, 
resulted in complete remission in 9 cases. In the 5 
other cases treatment with moderate doses was 
given for up to several years; 3 cases were im- 
proved, in 2 the treatment had no effect, and 1 
patient died in hemolytic crisis. Splenectomy was 
done in only 2 cases. The effect was transitory in 1 
case, and in the other the gradual remission was 
replaced by development of disseminated lupus 
erythematosus. Good agreement was seen between 
the intensity of the Coombs’ test and the course of 
the hemolytic process in 7 out of 11 cases and be- 
tween the hemolytic process and the titer of the 
free antibodies in 5 out of 8 cases. The osmotic 
fragility was abnormal in 16 cases. Four cases 
showed a false Wassermann reaction. 


Leprosy and Blood Transfusion. A. Salomao. Arq. 
mineir. leprol. 17:114-115 (April) 1957 (In Portu- 
guese) [Belo Horizonte, Brazil]. 


The lepromin test (Mitsuda) and the administra- 
tion of BCG vaccine by mouth should be included 
in the routine examination of prospective donors for 
blood transfusion. The candidates should be re- 
jected in the presence of any of the following con- 
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ditions: 1. The lepromin test gives negative results 
which do not change to positive after administra- 
tion of BCG vaccine by mouth. 2. The lepromin 
test is positive and a careful dermatologic exami- 
nation of the patient shows lesions suggestive of 
benign leprosy, verified by the results of histopa- 
thologic study of the skin lesions. 3. There are cases 
of leprosy in the family of the candidate. 


Production of Tetanus Antitoxin by Patients with 
Hepatic Cirrhosis. W. P. Havens Jr., R. M. Myerson 
and J. Klatchko. New England J. Med. 257:637-645 
(Oct. 3) 1957 [Boston]. 


Active immunization against tetanus by means of 
tetanus toxoid has not obviated the use of equine 
antitoxin, since there is still a large segment of the 
population that has not been actively immunized. 
Numerous unnecessary injections of equine anti- 
toxin are given each year, risking discomfort, im- 
mediate danger, and possible allergic disease. 
Under these conditions, the need for homologous 
antibody is apparent. There is insufficient tetanus 
antitoxin in normal human gamma globulin to be 
effective prophylactically. It was demonstrated that 
certain patients, with negative Schick tests, with 
chronic hepatic disease had an unusual capacity to 
produce diphtheria antitoxin after a stimulating 
dose of diphtheria toxoid. The question was raised 
whether similar patients, appropriately immunized, 
might have an equally vigorous immunologic re- 
sponse to tetanus toxoid. Veterans of World War II, 
with hepatic cirrhosis associated with chronic alco- 
holism, were studied. These men had received a 
complete course of active immunization against 
tetanus while in the Army, and their last booster 
dose of toxoid had been given 10-12 vears betore 
the beginning of this study. Commercially pre- 
pared standard alum-precipitated tetanus toxoid 
was used as antigen. Blood was obtained from all 
patients, and they were then inoculated subcu- 
taneously with 0.5 ml. of tetanus toxoid. Blood was 
obtained 7 days later and subsequently at intervals 
of 7 days for 28 days. 

The fact that 5 out of 25 persons produced anti- 
toxin in excess of 100 units per milliliter of serum, 
with a maximum measured production of 905 units 
per milliliter in 1 man, indicated that some patients 
with hepatic cirrhosis might make excellent sources 
of tetanus antitoxin. The long record of safety of 
human gamma globulin prepared from large pools 
of plasma in which contamination with hepatitis 
virus is likely suggests that there is little danger of 
transmitting hepatitis under these circumstances, 
provided the gamma globulin is made by alcohol 
fractioning. With 1 possible exception, no untoward 
effects were observed in the patients with cirrhosis 
after the injection of tetanus toxoid. One patient 
manifested ascites 4 days after the administration 
of toxoid. Since this was the patient who produced 
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tremendous amounts of antitoxin, the possibility 
must be considered that the reaction associated 
with the production of such large amounts of anti- 
body had a deleterious action. The effect of plasma- 
pheresis on these patients is not readily predictable. 
Although patients with hepatic cirrhosis are not 
ideal subjects to furnish blood at frequent intervals, 
their capacity to produce antibody and the tech- 
nique presently available for plasmapheresis make 
it possible to consider them as a potential source 
of human tetanus antitoxin if reasonably compara- 
ble amounts are not forthcoming from hyperim- 
munized normal persons. 


SURGERY 
Carcinoma of the Oesophagus: The Case for Sur- 
gical Excision. J]. L. Collis. Lancet 2:613-616 (Sept. 
28) 1957 [London]. 


The author reports on 336 patients with carci- 
noma of the esophagus and cardia who were ad- 
mitted to the Queen Elizabeth Hospital in Bir- 
mingham, England, between 1947 and 1956. One 
hundred fifty patients (44%) were treated by radical 
resection of the growth, in 62 (19%) an exploration 
was performed, and in 124 (37%) palliative treat- 
ment was practiced. The operative mortality rate 
in the first 50 patients subjected to resection was 
high (52%). It was reduced in the last 100 patients 
to 14%, with the usually experienced lower mor- 
tality rate (6%) in those with the growth at the 
lower end and cardia. Deaths from suture-line leak 
have now been excluded by extreme local care and 
by closing the mediastinum over the esophagus 
and stomach. The use of 40-gauge wire has been 
helpful in obtaining good suture-line healing. The 
reduction in deaths from pulmonary complications 
was attributed to a large extent to the practice of 
doing a tracheotomy in any case in which coughing 
was difficult and before the patient's condition be- 
came critical. Follow-up data of patients who sur- 
vived resection of growth from the lower and 
middle esophagus show that about 25-33% of these 
patients may be expected to live more than 2 years. 
It is emphasized that the operation is well tol- 
erated, complications are few, and these patients 
are well and comfortable. 

These observations provide no evidence for or 
against surgery for carcinoma of the upper esoph- 
agus. It was considered at the outset that operations 
on patients requiring removal of the larynx were 
undesirable, and only 2 such patients were in- 
cluded. The small experience available confirmed 
statements by other workers that early spread of 
growth may be expected. The author agrees with 
the view expressed by Smithers and others that 
these growths respond well to deep x-ray therapy, 
and, where necessary, a Souttar’s tube was inserted 
before this treatment. For the middle and lower 
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parts of the esophagus, there seems to be a strong 
argument for surgical excision wherever this is 
possible. It is not suggested that the results are 
good, but it seems worth while to have 3 times as 
many patients alive after 2 vears as is obtainable 
with irradiation treatment. 


Use of Induced Cardiac Arrest in Open Heart Sur- 
gery. P. Allen and C. W. Lillehei. Minnesota Med. 
40:672-676 (Oct.) 1957 [St. Paul]. 


In 1955, Melrose described chemically induced 
cardiac arrest as an adjunct to open heart surgery 
during which time the heart could be stilled, its 
metabolism lowered, the surgical field dried, and 
the danger of air embolism greatly reduced. Only 
acetylcholine and potassium citrate have been able 
to fulfill the following requirements for an effective 
cardioplegic agent: (1) the rapid induction of com- 
plete cardiac standstill, (2) rapid restoration of sinus 
rhythm with reperfusion of the coronary arteries, 
and (3) absence of systemic toxicity to the drug. 
Drugs producing cardioplegia are administered by 
rapid injection into the ascending aorta just proxi- 
mal to a clamp placed distal to the ostia of the 
coronary arteries. Acetylcholine, diluted in normal 
saline and injected at a concentration of 10 mg. 
per kilogram of body weight, produces cardiac ar- 
rest, but a single contraction occurs each time the 
myocardium is touched. The time interval required 
for cardiac resuscitation was found to be a function 
of the duration of cardiac arrest in potassium- 
produced asystole. The average duration of cardiac 
arrest utilizing potassium has been 18 minutes, the 
longest successful arrest being 35. With use of ace- 
tylcholine, the average duration of asystole has 
been 7 minutes and the longest 13 minutes. 

Asystole has been produced in 70 patients with 
a wide variety of congenital and acquired lesions 
to facilitate difficult exposures and to expedite the 
repair of isolated ventricular septal defects or those 
seen in tetralogy of Fallot. The increased incidence 
of persisting complete atrioventricular dissociation 
following completion of potassium arrest has been 
a deterrant to its routine use in intracardiac sur- 
gery where asystole is convenient. In the reported 
series there were 15 cases (25%) of persisting com- 
plete heart block following potassium arrest, of 
which 8 reverted to normal sinus rhythm, 2 are 
progressing well several months postoperatively 
despite persisting complete atrioventricular disso- 
ciation, and 5 died due to the adverse effects of 
heart block. Of the first 165 patients undergoing 
operative repair of a ventricular defect prior to use 
arrest techniques, 19 (11.5%) developed complete 
heart block which persisted following surgery, of 
which 14 died as a direct result of heart block, 4 
reverted to sinus rhythm, and 1 is alive 18 months 
later despite complete heart block and an apex 
rate of 45 to 50 beats per minute. 
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The undesirable sequelae of arrest techniques 
has been somewhat offset by improved treatment 
of surgical heart block. Administration of the drug 
Isuprel, which increases the ventricular rate by 
direct action on the myocardium and the use of an 
electric cardiac pacemaker used to maintain a ven- 
tricular rate of 100 to 120 per minute during the 
critical postoperative period, used either separately 
or in combination, have been responsible for re- 
ducing the acute mortality of persisting complete 
block to almost zero. In the light of present know]- 
edge, it seems better to avoid the use of potassium 
citrate in inducing asystole in patients with exten- 
sive myocardial damage, in those with a relative 
coronary insufficiency, and in those with appre- 
ciable coronary arteriosclerosis, as the heart ar- 
rested with potassium shows a slower return to the 
contracting state, in all probability due to the pro- 
found nature of the arrest and the time necessary 
for the potassium to move out of the cells. Although 
the effects of acetylcholine are more easily reversed 
by the restoration of coronary perfusion, acetyl- 
choline itself is more unstable and produces a less 
profound state of arrest. This latter feature is of 
value in the treatment of patients with advanced 
aortic valvular disease where the left ventricular 
hypertrophy has exceeded the coronary artery blood 
supply so that considerable coronary insufficiency 
exists and in the repair of relatively simple ven- 
tricular septal defects where a few minutes of 
asystole was deemed helpful but in which the pro- 
found degree of arrest characteristic of potassium 
was not necessary. 


Evaluation of Triple Biopsies for Breast Carcinoma. 
G. Sanger. Rocky Mountain M. J. 54:1008-1010 
(Oct.) 1957 [Denver]. 


An analysis by Haagensen and Stout of 650 
radical mastectomies done at Presbyterian Hospital 
in New York from 1915 to 1934 revealed the rea- 
sons for the failure of radical surgery in advanced 
breast cancer and resulted in their clinical criteria 
of inoperability, which is as follows: (1) extensive 
edema of the skin over the breast, (2) satellite 
nodules present in the skin over the breast, (3) 
carcinoma of the inflammatory type, (4) parasternal 
tumor nodules, (5) proved supraclavicular me- 
tastases, (6) edema of the arm, (7) distant metastases, 
and (8) any two or more of the grave signs of locally 
advanced carcinoma. The futility of doing radical 
mastectomy upon finding positive internal mam- 
mary nodes in the 2nd intercostal space was readily 
apparent. These workers, convinced that me- 
tastases in the internal mammary chain were close 
to the “Grand Central Terminal” of the lymphatic 
system, instituted a “triple biopsy.” This consisted 
of (a) biopsy of the lesion (proved by frozen sec- 
tion), (b) supraclavicular biopsy (later replaced by 
biopsy of the apex of the axilla), and (c) explora- 
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tion of the Ist, 2nd and 3rd intercostal spaces for 
removal of the lymph nodes. This type of triple 
biopsy has been performed on 160 cases of breast 
cancer; 92 have been negative for regional spread 
and have had radical mastectomies; and 68 have 
been positive for regional spread and have been 
treated with 2 million volt radiotherapy. On the 
basis of the Haagensen-Stout criteria of clinical 
operability, 25% of the cases have been excluded 
from radical mastectomy and another 25% have 
been excluded on the basis of triple biopsy, leaving 
50% who may benefit from properly performed 
radical mastectomy. The frequent and admittedly 
valid criticism is that this is a time-consuming and 
tedious process. Radical mastectomy, however, is 
poor palliation for disease beyond its scope. Breast 
feeding is recommended unless there is a good 
reason to the contrary. That this will help in cancer 
prevention is not known, but it is felt that it may. 
Inasmuch as cracked nipples are usually secondary 
to washing with soaps, detergents, and boric acid, 
which alters the pH level of the skin surface and 
leads to cracked nipples, discontinuing of breast 
feeding, and breast abscess, it is recommended that 
the nipples be left alone, save for washing with 
plain water, while lactation is in progress. 


Cancer of the Breast: A Comparison of Two Meth- 
ods of Treatment. P. D. Abramson, R. B. Clifton 
and G. W. Slagle. Surgery 42:689-692 (Oct.) 1957 
[St. Louis]. 


There is a difference of opinion as to whether 
the type of treatment influences the outcome in 
breast cancer. At the Confederate Memorial Med- 
ical Center (formerly Shreveport Charity Hospital) 
a unique opportunity to study the influence of 
treatment on prognosis was available. From 193] 
to 1939, it was the policy of the tumor clinic to 
electively treat breast cancer with irradiation, fol- 
lowed by simple mastectomy. Since 1940, the elec- 
tive treatment has been a Willy Meyer type of 
radical mastectomy when there were no contra- 
indications. During the first period (1931-1939), 216 
patients with breast cancer in various stages were 
seen; during the second period (1940-1951), 369 
patients with all stages of breast cancer were ob- 
served. The absolute survival rate of patients with 
cancer in stages 1 and 2 was 22.4% during the first 
period; in the second period, the absolute survival 
rate for stages 1 and 2 of breast cancer was 39.6%. 

Corrected survival rates for patients with breast 
cancer in stages 1 and 2 during the first period was 
33.8%, while in the second period it was 60.5%. The 
absolute 5-year survival rate for patients with stage 
1 cases in the first period was 23.8% (corrected to 
41%), as compared to the rate in the second period 
of 54.8% (corrected to 76%). The absolute 5-year 
survival rate for patients with stage 2 cases in the 
first period was 17.1% (corrected to 23.1%), as com- 
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pared to 21.2% (corrected to 35.7%) in the second 
period. For patients with clinical stages 1 and 2, the 
5-vear survival rate following radical mastectomy 
was almost twice that of patients with similar cases 
treated by irradiation and simple mastectomy. The 
higher 5-vear survival following excisional biopsy 
prior to radical mastectomy reflects a smaller and 
earlier primary lesion lending itself more readily 
to complete excision. 


Subtotal Gastrectomy (Billroth II) in Treatment of 
Gastroduodenal Ulcer. D. Rosenberg and F. de 
Camargo Vianna. Rev. paulista med. 51:91-96 (Aug.) 
1957 (In Portuguese) [Sao Paulo, Brazil]. 


One hundred fifty-seven patients with gastric or 
duodenal ulcer were subjected to a subtotal gas- 
trectomy of the Reychel-Polya type. Follow-up 
observations were made 6 months and 8 years after 
the operation. Late results were practically the 
same for patients with gastrectomy for either gas- 
tric or duodenal ulcer. Ample resection of the 
stomach was better tolerated by men than by 
women. The postoperative period was more benign, 
and lesser sequels were observed in men than in 
women. Forty-nine patients (31%) complained of 
loss of weight, 14 (9%) of the dumping syndrome, 
and 15 (11%) of incapacity to work for a long time. 
The authors conclude that subtotal resection is not 
an ideal operation for gastric and duodenal ulcers; 
the sequels which follow the operation are severe. 
They stress the need of developing a new tech- 
nique which would give better results. 


Experimental Production of Gallstones by Incom- 
plete Stricture of the Terminal Common Bile Duct. 
K. Imamoglu, J. F. Perry Jr. and O. H. Wangen- 
steen. Surgery 42:623-630 (Oct.) 1957 [St. Louis]. 


The observation at operation that patients with 
cholelithiasis often had an abnormal degree of nar- 
rowing of the common duct at its terminus led to 
routine exploration and examination of the biliary 
ampulla when cholecystectomy was indicated for 
cholelithiasis. This procedure has been standard 
practice on the surgical service of 1 of the authors 
for 3 vears. With the terminal common bile duct 
elevated upon a small probe introduced through 
the cystic duct, the ampulla is located and grad- 
uated probes are passed through the ampulla to 
measure its size. A review of the records of 50 
patients who have had an inspection of the sphinc- 
ter of Oddi in this manner disclosed that in 29 
(58%) narrowing at the ampulla was such that a 3 
mm. probe (smallest Bakes’ dilator) could not be 
passed into the duodenum through the sphincter. 
Evidence concerning the size of the ampullary 
opening in subjects with and without stones in the 
biliary system also was obtained during routine 
autopsies. Partial obstruction of the biliary tree 
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distal to the site of stone formation could be dem- 
onstrated in 5 of 6 patients with gallstones, whereas 
a small opening of the biliary papilla was observed 
at autopsy in only 1 of 22 patients without galil- 
stones. 

The assumption that gallstones might be pro- 
duced by a relative stenosis of the ampulla was 
then tested in dogs, rabbits, and monkeys. After 
exposure of the common bile duct at its site of 
entrance into the duodenum, a small strip of cello- 
phane-sealing tape, dusted lightly with dicety] 
sodium phosphate, was sutured around the com- 
mon bile duct near the duodenal wall. This sub- 
stance stimulates fibrosis. Experimental production 
of biliary stasis resulted in the formation of stones 
in the gallbladder and the bile duct even when the 
bile remained free of bacteria. Clinicians hold the 
view that disturbances of the sphincter of Oddi 
represent an end result of gallstone formation. The 
present studies, on the contrary, suggest that ana- 
tomic narrowing of the terminal common bile duct 
is more likely a precursor of gallstones. The cause 
of the narrowing still needs elucidation. 

If the narrowing responsible for the settling out 
of bile pigment, which in turn eventuates in gall- 
stone formation, is at the terminus of the papilla, 
the reflux of pancreatic juice invoked by Bisgard 
and Baker obviously could be regarded as a causa- 
tive agent. The sensitivity of the mucosa of the bile 
duct to perfusion with gastric juice has been as- 
sessed. The glandular epithelium of the bile duct 
appeared to exhibit the same sensitivity to injury 
by gastric juice as does the squamous epithelium of 
the esophagus. In the light of these studies the 
authors question whether a cholecystectomy with- 
out examination of the biliary papilla by duodenot- 
omy is an incomplete operation for gallstones. 
They believe that when the common bile duct is 
found dilated at cholecystectomy, it would be wise 
to examine the biliary ampulla. If future studies 
confirm the sensitivity of the bile-duct epithelial 
component of the biliary papilla to injury by gas- 
tric juice, surgeons may have to employ isolated 
jejunal loops, reattached to the duodenum in the 
area of the biliary ampulla, as a substitute for 
sphincterotomy. 


Primary Lymphosarcomas of the Stomach: Report 
of Seven Cases. C. E. Farmer and A. J. Hertzog. 
Am. J. Surg. 94:551-557 (Oct.) 1957 [New York]. 


This report concerns cases of lymphosarcoma 
initially limited to the stomach and not part of a 
generalized disseminating process. Seven cases of 
primary lymphosarcoma of the stomach were 
treated at the Touro Infirmary in New Orleans in 
the same period (approximately 13 years) that 328 
operations were performed for carcinoma of the 
stomach. The average age of the patients in this 
series was 56 years, with a range of 48 to 68 years. 
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The presenting symptomatology was epigastric 
pain, anorexia, and indigestion. Epigastric pain, a 
prominent early symptom of stomach carcinoma, 
is best explained by the proximity of the lesion to 
the submucosal plexus of nerves and their infiltra- 
tion in the muscle layers of the stomach. A diag- 
nosis of lymphosarcoma was suspected in 4 of the 
7 cases. The following radiologic findings are pre- 
sented to facilitate the differential diagnosis of a 
gastric lesion: (1) a filling defect with smooth mar- 
gins, (2) a localized type of tumor with smooth and 
round margins, (3) a diffuse involvement of the 
stomach simulating linitis plastica, (4) a palpable 
tumor, especially in younger patients, and (5) mul- 
tiple ulcers or polypoid tumors. The outstanding 
difficulty in radiologic diagnosis of lymphosarcoma 
of the stomach is the fact that these tumors vary 
from large polypoid tumors to solitary ulcers with 
diffuse involvement of the gastric wall and giant 
mucosal infiltration without ulceration, depicting 
hypertrophic gastritis. Three of the reported pa- 
tients exhibited a solitary ulcer, 2 showed diffuse 
involvement of the gastric wall simulating linitis 
plastica, and the remaining 2 patients revealed the 
diffuse pattern with a large ulcer and polypoid 
tumor. Four of the 7 patients had lymphosarcoma 
of the lymphocytic type which is usually slower in 
growing than the lymphoblastic type found in the 
other 3 patients. Only 1 patient has survived more 
than 3 years following surgery, although the prog- 
nosis of lymphosarcoma is considered more favor- 
able than that of gastric carcinoma; Marshall and 
Meissner have reported a 5-year postoperative sur- 
vival rate of 33% following total gastrectomy and 
42% following partial gastrectomy of lymphoid 
tumors of the stomach, excluding Hodgkin’s disease. 
The treatment of choice is radical surgery, followed 
by postoperative radiation. Enlargement of the in- 
guinal lymph nodes (found in only 1 patient in this 
series) was not considered as a contraindication to 
surgery, since these nodes usually represent active 
hyperplasia rather than neoplastic involvement. 


Primary Hodgkin’s Disease of the Stomach. A. S. 
Jackson. Am. J. Surg. 94:546-550 (Oct.) 1957 [New 
York]. 


The preoperative diagnosis of Hodgkin's disease, 
although strongly suspected in 1 instance, has never 
been made in the 36 cases reported in the literature. 
The condition might be suspected by the radiolo- 
gist, but the correct diagnosis is obtained only with 
microscopic examination; the clinical symptoms, 
roentgenologic findings, and gross pathologic pic- 
ture resemble carcinoma of the stomach with pain, 
weight loss, anorexia, nausea, and occasional vomit- 
ing. The pain, often negligible in early carcinoma 
of the stomach, is unusually severe in early Hodg- 
kin’s disease and of much longer duration. An ab- 
dominal mass is seldom palpable, characteristic 
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cachexia is absent, and the patient is in a generally 
better state of health. Of the 3 cases reported, 2 
patients are living and well after 15 and 6 years 
respectively. The remaining patient, in whom the 
disease involved the cardia of the stomach, died | 
vear following surgery. The treatment of choice is 
gastric resection, followed by deep x-ray therapy. 


Evaluation of the Risk in the Medical Treatment 
of Acute Cholecystitis. F. Z. Reinus and H. J. Kes- 
seler. Surgery 42:631-637 (Oct.) 1957 [St. Louis]. 


This study evaluates the risk of medical treat- 
ment of acute cholecystitis when this treatment is 
employed to produce clinical remission and is then 
followed, as it is in most cases, by elective opera- 
tion. Observations are reported on 381 patients 
with acute cholecystitis treated at the Lenox Hill 
Hospital, New York, during the vears from 1937 
through 1953. The patients were divided into 3 
clinical categories according to the type of treat- 
ment received. The first category included 72 pa- 
tients who had early operation within 72 hours of 
the onset of symptoms or within the first 2 days 
of hospitalization. There were 4 deaths (5.5%) in 
this group. There were 16 complications (22%), and 
10 patients (14%) had cholecystostomy. The second 
category comprised 246 patients who had late op- 
erations after preliminary medical management of 
2 days or longer in the hospital. There were 8 
deaths (3.2%) in this group. There were 26 patients 
with complications (10.6%) and 18 patients (7.3%) 
had cholecystostomy. The third group included 63 
patients who were treated without operation. There 
were 4 deaths, a mortality rate of 6.3%. Two of 
these deaths were of patients who were moribund 
upon admission, and, although operation was 
planned, it could not be carried out. The other 2 
deaths were caused by mistakes in diagnosis, the 
patients being treated for other conditions. There 
were 2 complications in this group treated without 
operation. 

There was a total of 16 deaths (4.2%). When 
medical treatment succeeded in producing clinical 
remission, the mortality, complication, and chole- 
cystostomy rate was the lowest in the series. The 
patients who failed to respond to medical treat- 
ment had a higher mortality, complication rate, and 
cholecystostomy rate than those who responded 
favorably to preliminary medical treatment. Fifteen 
per cent of all patients failed to respond to medical 
treatment. In this group the disease was more ad- 
vanced, as indicated by history, physical findings, 
laboratory examinations, and pathological findings. 
The authors feel that early operation should be 
reserved for the older patients with advanced acute 
cholecystitis after adequate medical work-up. The 
patients with less severe forms of acute cholecys- 
titis can best be served by medical treatment and 
delayed operation. 
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Upper Gastrointestinal Bleeding in the Aged. W. H. 
Thompson and J. M. Leffel. J. Indiana M. A. 
50:1337-1340 (Oct.) 1957 [Indianapolis]. 


The mortality rates for persons with massive 
gastrointestinal hemorrhage of the aged vary from 
6.7% to over 40%. On the suppositions that if a pa- 
tient has had 1 massive hemorrhage he stands a 
25% chance of its recurrence, that if he has had 2 or 
more, the chance of recurrence will rise to 80%, 
and that giving a transfusion will not cause further 
hemorrhage, blood was given as needed in the 
preoperative preparation of patients. Patients with 
weight loss were given 40 ce. of blood for each 
pound weight loss in order to build up the blood 
volume. It is recommended that surgery in the aged 
not be delaved longer than 48 hours, because aged 
patients do not tolerate surgery or massive hemor- 
rhage well; Gordon and Tayler reported an in- 
crease in mortality from 5.9% following early sur- 
gery to 36% after 48 hours, and Cole reported a 
2.07% mortality in 2,557 patients under 60 years of 
age and a 5.1% mortality in 1,099 patients over 60. 
The most common causes of bleeding, in their 
order of frequency, are esophageal varices, gastric 
ulcer, and duodenal ulcer; peptic ulcer accounted 
for over 50% of all gastrointestinal hemorrhages. 
The procedures carried out in a series of 284 cases 
were as follows: 263 subtotal gastrectomies, 10 
gastroenterostomies, 5 total gastrectomies, 2 wedge 
resections, 2 sleeve resections, and 2 pyloroplasties. 
The postoperative complications causing mortality 
were predominately pulmonary and cariorenal, and 
an unusual number of patients died as the result of 
bronchopneumonia. A mortality rate of 2% was 
found in 284 cases of elective surgery for peptic 
ulcer, in contrast to a mortality rate of 27.8% in 36 
cases of massive hemorrhage; 73.3% of all the 
deaths occurred in patients over 60 vears of age. 


The Influence of Shock Without Clinical Renal 
Failure on Renal Function. M. A. Hayes. Ann. 
Surg. 146:523-529 (Oct.) 1957 [Philadelphia]. 


The author reports on 22 patients who had ex- 


perienced a period of hypotension during the course 
of surgical anesthesia and major operative pro- 
cedure. The duration of the period of hypotension 
varied from less than 1 hour to 82 hours in indi- 
vidual patients. At no time during convalescence 
was the possibility of acute renal failure or any 
disturbance of renal function considered to be 
present by the attending surgeon. The concentra- 
tion test as a measure of tubular function and the 
urea clearance test as a measure of glomerulotu- 
bular function were performed on the first post- 
operative day and serially at appropriate intervals 
thereafter. These tests did not reveal any alteration 
in renal function in 13 patients, each of whom re- 
covered from the hypotensive attack in 1 hour or 
less. The remaining 9 patients showed a detectable 
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degree of depressed renal function. The alteration 
in the urea clearance test varied from 20% to 60% 
of normal. Serial determinations of this test illus- 
trated the progressive improvement in function; 
return to the normal range occurred between 31 
and 295 days. A return to a plateau in concentrating 
ability occurred at 80, 200, and 330 days respec- 
tively. The duration of shock was related in a linear 
fashion to the time required for complete recovery. 
The greater the initial change in renal function, 
the longer was the time required for return to 
normal. These findings emphasize the necessity of 
rapidly correcting hypotension, whatever its cause 
and also point out the necessity for evaluating 
renal function after an operation in which shock 
occurred or between staged operations. Adequate 
estimations of renal function for these purposes 
can be done easily by the concentration test or the 
urea clearance test after development of hypo- 
tension. 


Splenectomy in the Treatment of Hypoplasia of 
the Bone Marrow, With a Report of 12 Cases. L. D. 
Heaton, W. H. Crosby and A. Cohen. Ann. Surg. 
146:637-660 (Oct.) 1957 [Philadelphia]. 


Twelve patients with hypoplasia of the bone mar- 
row underwent splenectomy at the Walter Reed 
Army Hospital, Washington, D. C., between 1953 
and 1957. Of the 12 patients, 4 were women be- 
tween the ages of 25 and 35 years, 3 were girls 
between the ages of 2 and 9 years, 3 were men be- 
tween the ages of 20 and 40 years, and 2 were boys, 
aged 4 and 7 years. Three patients had a sympto- 
matic hypoplasia caused by drugs or chemicals, 3 
had Fanconi’s syndrome or idiopathic hypoplasia 
with other associated defects, familial incidence, 
or both, and 6 had idiopathic hypoplasia. Six pa- 
tients were apparently benefited by splenectomy, 
3 were unimproved, and 3 patients died of infec- 
tion not related to splenectomy. Three patients 
who were apparently benefited by splenectomy 
showed immediate improvement; the other 3 
showed little or no change immediately after 
splenectomy, but showed improvement or more 
important improvement 3 or 4 months later. Some 
patients in the latter group had been ill for many 
months before the splenectomy was performed. 
The weight of the spleens ranged from 15 to 220 
Gm. Sections did not reveal consistent changes to 
support the suggestion that splenic follicles show 
characteristic alterations when atrophy of the bone 
marrow is the result of a so-called splenogenic 
block. There were no changes in the spleens which 
could be correlated with improvement or with 
failure to improve after splenectomy. 

A review of 35 cases in which splenectomy was 
performed for hypoplastic or aplastic anemia, which 
were collected from the literature, revealed that the 
results of splenectomy in idiopathic hypoplasia of 
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the bone marrow are seldom dramatic but a modest 
improvement may be lifesaving. Review of the 
literature further indicates that the over-all mor- 
tality rate for patients with idiopathic hypoplasia 
of the marrow is 81% in clinics in which splenec- 
tomy is not used. The over-all mortality rate is 59% 
in clinics in which splenectomy is practiced, but 
among the patients subjected to splenectomy of 
this group the mortality rate is 33%. Although the 
results of splenectomy are not spectacular and the 
recoveries are not complete, the operation is often 
of value. The immediate response after splenectomy 
may not reflect the ultimate benefit. Improvement 
is prompt in some patients and may be delayed in 
others for several months. When the patients are 
wisely selected and adequately prepared, about 
50% will be benefited to some degree, and _ this 
benefit may mean the difference between survival 
or death. The role of the spleen in the pathogenesis 
of the hypoplasia and pancytopenia which the op- 
eration is intended to correct is still completely 
obscure. 


GYNECOLOGY & OBSTETRICS 


Detection of Gynecological Cancer: Use of Fluo- 
rescence Microscopy to Show Nucleic Acids in Ma- 
lignant Growth. L. v. Bertalanffy, M. Masin, 
F. Masin and L. Kaplan. California Med. 87:248-251 
(Oct.) 1957 [San Francisco]. 


A new fluorescence-microscopic method, using 
the fluorescent dye (fluorochrome) acridine-orange 
(AO) has been applied in exfoliative cytology for 
early detection of malignant lesions of the cervix 
at the department of pathology of the Mt. Sinai 
Hospital and Clinic in Los Angeles. Specimens ob- 
tained from 403 women were examined; these pa- 
tients including 52 with malignant disease and 243 
with various cervical lesions and metaplasias. This 
method is essentially based on differentiation by 
AO of the 2 nucleic acids, deoxyribonucleic acid 
(DNA), which is a chemical component characteris- 
tic of the chromatin of the nucleus, and ribonucleic 
acid (RNA) which is mainly, although not ex- 
clusively, localized in the cytoplasm. RNA in the 
cytoplasm and nucleolus gives red fluorescence, 
DNA of the nucleus gives green. The method 
needs only a slight and inexpensive adaptation of 
the conventional microscope, entailing the use of 
a high-pressure mercury lamp with appropriate 
filters. The technique is simple and rapid. The 
staining procedure takes only 6 minutes, mate- 
rially reducing the time necessary for processing 
and giving a polychrome picture by application 
of 1 dye only. The brilliance of the picture ob- 
tained allows for quick scanning and easy recog- 
nition of suspicious cells, so that the time for 
examination is essentially reduced. Under low- 
scanning power, suspicious cells are called to the 
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examiner's attention by their brilliant fluorescent 
colors. Under high-power, an excellent evaluation 
of morphologic criteria is possible. The AO method 
shows not only the classic morphologic criteria of 
malignant disease but also cytochemical changes 
certainly symptomatic of and probably basic in 
malignant growth. The method was found to have 
a high reliability, and it is applicable not only to 
exfoliated material from the vagina and cervix but 
also to other exfoliated material, touch prepara- 
tions, biopsies, and frozen tissue sections obtained 
from patients with other forms of malignant disease. 


Peritoneal Metastases in Cancer of Body of Uterus. 
T. Dahle. Tidsskr. norske laegefor. 77:792-794 (Sept. 
15) 1957 (In Norwegian) [Oslo]. 


Abdominal total hysterectomy and bilateral sal- 
pingo-oophorectomy were done in the Gynecologic 
Department of the Norwegian Radium Hospital in 
21 patients with cancer of the body of the uterus. 
Cytological examination of wash smears from the 
tubes and the pouch of Douglas revealed tumor 
cells from 1 or both tubes in 11 patients and from 
the pouch of Douglas in 7 patients, in 6 of whom 
tumor cells were also demonstrated in 1 or both 
tubes. When free tumor cells or clumps of such 
cells are found in the Douglas cul-de-sac, it can be 
assumed that they may spread to other parts of the 
peritoneal cavity. Whether these cells are viable 
or capable of implantation in the peritoneum is not 
known, but because of the frequency of intraperi- 
toneal metastases in cases of cancer of the body of 
the uterus they may be regarded as a_ possible 
etiological factor in the development of metastases. 
Treatment to minimize the possible risk of implan- 
tation of free tumor cells intraperitoneally seems 
justified. During the past year, prophylactic radio- 
gold treatment was given to 9 patients operated on 
for cancer of the body of the uterus. Before the 
closing of the abdomen, the peritoneum was filled 
with 1' liters of saline solution. On completion of 
the operation about 100 mc. of radioactive gold 
(Au ‘") were introduced intraperitoneally through a 
catheter. No serious complications were observed. 
All patients received the usual postoperative radium 
and roentgen treatment. 


Homolateral Interstitial Pregnancy Following Sal- 
pingectomy: Report of a Case. H. J. Bickerstaff. 
Obst. & Gynec. 10:422-424 (Oct.) 1957 [New York]. 


The occurrence of interstitial pregnancy at the 
uterine angle from which the tube was previously 
removed is extremely rare, Frankel reporting a 
total of 29 cases as of 1948. There are, at this time, 
a total of 32 recorded, well-documented instances 
in which trophoblastic implantation and develop- 
ment have taken place at the site of previous sal- 
pingectomy. A 30-year-old, white patient, gravida 4, 
para 1, ab II, complaining of amenorrhea for 13 
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weeks, spotting for 3 days, soreness for 24 hours, 
and low abdominal cramps, was admitted to hos- 
pital with a diagnosis of threatened uterine abor- 
tion and preexisting endometriosis. She had had a 
normal, term, vaginal delivery 8 vears prior, and a 
laparotomy 2 years later for endometriosis, with 
right salpingo-oophorectomy, cornual resection, 
partial excision of the left ovary, and appendec- 
tomy. Intermittent recurrences of endometriosis 
had been controlled by androgen therapy, although 
a small, tender mass had been noted in the upper 
right anterior area of the uterus which showed little 
or no thickening upon examination during non- 
symptomatic intervals. 

A purple, mottled, congested uterus of a size at 
10-week gestation and of smooth contour except 
for the right upper anterior angle bulge was en- 
countered on operation, the right tube and ovary 
being missing. The right upper ligamentary area 
and uterovesical folds were mobilized, and the 
cornula mass was incised, disclosing intramural 
pregnancy. The pathological report was that of 
ectopic pregnancy with necrotic placental tissue 
and few normal villi, all surrounded by myo- 
metrium. The patient recovered uneventfully, with 
no resumption of symptoms cf endometriosis and 
a normal menstrual cycle. Despite exposure, the 
patient has not conceived since operation. The 
mechanism of implantation of the fertilized ovum 
is postulated as internal transuterine migration. 


Antihypertension Treatment in Eclampsia. O. Semb. 
Tidsskr. norske lagefor. 77:S01-S02 (Sept. 15) 1957 
(In Norwegian) [Oslo]. 


In the case reported the patient had received 
far-advanced Stroganoff treatment when eclamptic 
attacks occurred. Extension of the treatment was 
without effect. The seizures were promptly brought 
under control by treatment with Nepresol adminis- 
tered intravenously. 


PEDIATRICS 


C-Reactive Protein Test in Diseases of Children. 
P. N. De Sario. Minerva pediat. 37:918-921 (Sept. 
15) 1957 (In Italian) [Turin, Italy]. 


C-reactive protein (CRP) tests were performed 
with serum obtained from 163 children with in- 
Hammatory and neoplastic diseases. A decidedly 
positive reaction was obtained with serum of pa- 
tients with rheumatic fever and the following 
gastrointestinal and genitourinary inflammatory 
processes: abdominal typhus, enteritis, peritonitis, 
omphalitis, scarlet fever, and cystitis. A highly 
positive reaction was found in serum obtained from 
patients with bronchopneumonia, empyema, menin- 
gitis, and neoplasm. The CRP test was found to be 
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valuable in the differential diagnosis of kidney 
diseases by aiding the distinguishing of neoplastic 
from other forms of renal disease. Two of the 3 
patients with neoplastic renal disease had positive 
serum test results. Two of the 3 patients with kid- 
ney disease in the absence of neoplasm (congenital 
hydronephrosis) had negative serum test results. 
CRP was found in the serum of 2 of 7 patients with 
measles. It was not found in the serum of 8 patients 
with leukemia nor in 2 patients with lipoid nephro- 
sis. Thus, CRP is considered to be an aspecific 
factor correlated to various inflammatory or de- 
structive processes. The presence of CRP in these 
instances is postulated as being a formative process 
similar to that of the mucopolysaccharides. 


Needle Biopsy in Children with Nephrosis: A Study 
of Glomerular Damage and Effect of Adrenal 
Steroids. E. Galan and C. Maso. Pediatrics 20:610- 
625 (Oct.) 1957 [Springfield, 


Renal biopsy by needle puncture was done in 11 
bovs and 9 girls, between the ages of 1 and 10 
vears, with nephrosis to estimate the degree of 
glomerular damage in the early stage of the disease 
and to assess the glomerular change after intensive 
adrenal steroid therapy. A total of 673 glomeruli 
were counted in 36 biopsies obtained from the 20 


children. The mean number of glomeruli per biopsy 
was 18.7, with a standard deviation of +8.4 and a 
range of 6 to 42. Glomerular involvement was ob- 
served in all the patients and in 5 to 100% of the 
nephrons in the biopsy specimens. Thickening of 
the capillary basement membrane was present in 
18 patients and in 32.4% of the glomeruli; cellular 
proliferation in 13 patients and in 17.3% of the 
glomeruli; hyalinization in 11 patients and 8.9% of 
the glomeruli; and glomerular fibrosis in 13 patients 
and 12.8% of the glomeruli. Lesions of various types 
were simultaneously present in most patients, but 
thickening of the capillary basement membrane 
was the predominant lesion. Symptoms of the 
nephrotic syndrome were observed in patients with 
microscopic changes in the biopsy specimens simi- 
lar to those described as membranous, chronic 
azotemic, proliferative, and lobular glomerulo- 
nephritis. 

Adrenal steroid therapy was given to 16 children 
in an attempt to induce a complete clinical-bio- 
chemical remission of the nephrotic syndrome. Ten 
received prednisone in doses ranging from 30 to 
60 mg. per day for 73 days. Six children were given 
adrenocorticotropin gel and cortisone or prednis- 
olone. Remission of the nephrotic syndrome oc- 
curred usually, but not always, after the appearance 
of induced Cushing's syndrome and was observed 
in 13 of the 16 children. Microscopic improvement 
was observed in 9 of the 10 patients from whom 
biopsy specimens were obtained before and after 
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hormone therapy. Four (20%) of the 20 patients 
showed a marked decrease of glomerular lesions. 
Administration of a maintenance dose of adrenal 
steroids was necessary for a prolonged biochemical 
remission of the nephrotic syndrome. Administra- 
tion of prednisone seemed to decrease cellular 
proliferation and to arrest the progress from thick- 
ening of capillary basement membrane to oblitera- 
tion of the glomerular capillaries. The impression 
was gained that clinical-biochemical and anatomic 
improvement of the nephrotic syndrome was not 
permanent unless spontaneous healing occurred 
and that longer observation is required to evaluate 
the effect of prednisone. 


Influence of Chronic Nephropathies on Body 
Growth. E. de Toni Jr. and S. Giordano. Minerva 
pediat. 9:903-910 (Sept. 15) 1957 (In Italian) [Turin, 
Italy]. 


Ninety-three children between the ages of 2 and 
10 years with chronic nephropathies were admitted 
to the pediatric clinic at Genoa during the period 
1945-1955. A more or less pronounced delay in 
body growth was observed in 21. All of these pa- 
tients showed a reduced ability of the kidneys to 
concentrate urine, but the same symptom was also 
observed in the remaining 72 patients with normal 
body growth. Most of the children with delayed 
body growth had a mild azotemia, with blood urea 
levels varying between the upper limit and 60 mg. 
per 100 cc. Acidosis was a more serious sign, and 
it was found in 13 children with low alkaline re- 
serve varying from 30 to 45 volumes of carbon 
dioxide per 100 cc.; the most delayed body growth 
was found among these 13 children. Anorexia had 
appeared at the onset of symptoms. Only 6 children 
suffered from malnutrition. Presence of hyper- 
azotemia and proteinuria was observed in 10 
patients. Malnutrition was associated with and 
aggravated by acidosis and proteinuria. In this 
series, the patients with a high level of protein in 
the urine had a less pronounced delay in body 
growth than patients with different types of kidney 
disease in which the protein level was low or 
absent. The authors conclude that a combination 
of several symptoms of the kidney condition, in- 
cluding acidosis, malnutrition, and others, is re- 
sponsible for the delay in body growth. 


Oropharyngeal Tularemia. W. T. Hughes Jr. and 
J. N. Etteldorf. J. Pediat. 51:363-372 (Oct.) 1957 
[St. Louis]. 


Tularemia is a severe infection which may in- 
volve any or all of the organisms of the body. Six 
types are recognized: (1) ulceroglandular, (2) oculo- 
glandular, (3) glandular, (4) pulmonary, (5) ty- 
phoidal and gastrointestinal, and (6) oropharyngeal. 
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Four illustrative cases of the latter type are pre- 
sented to call attention to the possibility of this 
infection manifesting itself solely as tonsilitis. A 
review of 1,563 cases of tularemia reveals an inci- 
dence of 4.3% of the oropharyngeal type. Of 55 
cases of tularemia seen in Memphis City Hospital, 
5 (38.5%) were found to be of the oropharyngeal 
type. General manifestations consist of fever and 
chills, headache, vomiting, diarrhea, weakness, 
lethargy, coma, and eruptions of the skin. Local 
manifestations of the oropharyngeal type are usually 
those of tonsilitis with cervical lymphadenitis. The 
tonsils are covered with an exudate of grayish-white 
membrane which may involve the posterior pharyn- 
geal wall, the anterior faucial pillars, the base of 
the tongue, the soft palate, the uvula, and the nasal 
and buccal mucosa. Ulcers may be seen without a 
membrane, the cervical lymph nodes are enlarged, 
tender, and prone to suppurate. Since almost all 
cases result from the ingestion of infected food or 
water, there is usually frequent involvement of 
more than 1 member of a family. This disease 
entity must be differentiated from (1) acute bac- 
terial tonsilitis, (2) diphtheria, (3) infectious mono- 
nucleosis, and (4) leukemia. The following proce- 
dures facilitate the identification of the causative 
microorganism: (1) intradermal skin test of Foshay, 
(2) culture of the organism, (3) animal innoculation, 
and (4) agglutination tests. Streptomycin is remark- 
ably effective in the treatment of all types of tul- 
aremia; all 5 of Levy's cases and 2 of 3 of the 
authors’ cases became afebrile within 48 hours of 
the institution of streptomycin therapy. 


The Relative Merits of Isoniazid and Other Thera- 
peutic Agents in the Treatment of Tuberculous 
Meningitis in Children: A Five-Year Follow-up. 
B. Ratner, G. R. Klimkiewicz, W. C. Ellis and 
others. Pediatrics 20:676-687 (Oct.) 1957 [Spring- 
field, Ill.]. 


Twenty-one children with tuberculous meningitis 
were treated with isoniazid (Rimifon) as the sole 
therapeutic agent. Two of the 21 patients had not 
received previous treatment with other antituber- 
culous drugs. Nineteen patients had been previously 
treated unsuccessfully with streptomycin, thiazol- 
sulfone (Promizole), and aminosalicylic acid or 
isoniazid. The recommended average daily dose of 
isoniazid is about 10 mg. per kilogram of body 
weight. The 2 patients who were treated with 
isoniazid alone from the onset of tuberculous men- 
ingitis made a complete recovery. Eleven patients 
who had failed to recover from tuberculous menin- 
gitis when treated with streptomycin alone or in 
combination with other antituberculous drugs re- 
covered when treated with isoniazid alone. Five 
patients in whom severe sequelae, such as deafness, 
hydrocephalus, or mental retardation, had resulted 
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from previous unsuccessful treatment with strepto- 
mycin were then treated with isoniazid alone. The 
sequelae of the streptomycin therapy were not 
altered, but the patients recovered from the tuber- 
culous meningitis without the occurrence of addi- 
tional sequelae. One girl who appeared to lose her 
sight as a sequel of streptomycin therapy recovered 
her vision after 32 months of isoniazid therapy. 
Three patients died who received isoniazid after 
treatment with streptomycin had failed. Thus, the 
survival rate among the 21 patients was 86%. Ten 
(77%) of the 13 patients with bacteriologically 
proved tuberculous meningitis survived. 

It seems reasonable to conclude that isoniazid 
administered alone in the treatment of tuberculous 
meningitis does not produce neurological residual 
lesions. The neurological sequelae produced by 
streptomycin, once established, cannot always be 
corrected by isoniazid therapy. The high survival 
rate (77°) in the 13 patients with bacteriologically 
proved tuberculous meningitis treated with isonia- 
zid alone from the onset of the disease or after 
treatment with streptomycin demonstrates the re- 
markable therapeutic effects of isoniazid. The 
favorable distribution of isoniazid in the body, its 
penetration into and high activity against organ- 
isms located intracellulary, and its persistence in 
tissues that are particularly vulnerable to tubercle 
bacilli explain the effective action of isoniazid. 
Further studies are required to decide whether 
isoniazid should be used alone for the treatment 
of tuberculous meningitis or in combination with 
other antituberculous drugs than streptomycin. 


Congenital Defect in the Musculature of the Stom- 
ach Resulting in Spontaneous Gastric Perforation 
in the Neonatal Period: A Report of Two Cases. 
J. L. Meyer. J. Pediat. 51:416-421 (Oct.) 1957 [St. 
Louis]. 


Pathological examination of the surgical tissue 
removed from the margin of a gastric rupture in a 
newborn infant revealed a complete absence of the 
muscularis, except at 1 point on the edge of the 
specimen. The most remarkable feature was the 
presence throughout the abnormally thin wall in 
the area normally occupied by the muscularis of 
numerous of dilated vascular channels which ap- 
peared hemiangiomatous rather than lymphatic in 
nature. Microscopic examination of the gastric wall 
at the point of rupture in another newborn infant 
who had been operated on to repair a massive 
omphalocoele with rupture and evisceration of the 
large and small bowel through a 3 cm. detect in 
the anterior abdominal wall revealed blunt termina- 
tion of the muscularis, which was absent from the 
marginal tissue. No evidence of tearing or necrosis 
was discerned, and the tissue examined was con- 
sidered to represent the edge of a congenital defect 


in the musculature of the stomach. Other factors 
that have been associated with muscular defects in 
producing gastric perforation are ulceration, gen- 
eralized septicemia, polyethylene tubing, and the 
presence of atresia of the intestinal tract beyond 
the stomach. Cases falling within this category 
(congenital absence of gastric musculature) number 
scarcely more than a dozen, the infants being 
usually premature and usually male. It is of note 
that both infants in whom gastric perforation oc- 
curred had a congenital defect or absence of the 
musculature high along the greater curvature of 
the stomach, a tear or rent in this location having 
been postulated as being almost pathognomonic 
for congenital muscle defect. 


Fatal Acute Appendicitis in a Fifteen-Day-Old 
Infant. |. H. Shinaberger, E. J. Tomsovic and W. C. 
Butz. J. Pediat. 51:422-428 (Oct.) 1957 [St. Louis]. 


Snyder, reviewing the literature (up to 1951) of 
reported cases of acute appendicitis occurring in 
patients under 2 years of age, discovered 34 cases 
in patients less than 1 year of age and 10 cases 
occurring in patients during the first 3 weeks of life. 
In infants less than 1 year of age, Meckel’s diverti- 
culum, intussusception, volvulus, and malrotation 
are far more common causes for surgical interven- 
tion. The high incidence of peritonitis is ascribed to 
poor defenses in a small infant where omentum is 
short and thin and who has almost no capacity for 
walling off suppuration. Failure in diagnosis for 
infants is as common today as was noted by Abt in 
1917. The case cited in this report was diagnosed 
as cellulitis of the abdominal wall with probable 
septicemia, shock, and dehydration. Fever, consti- 
pation, abdominal pain, restlessness, and _ fitful 
sleep are frequent presenting symptoms, diarrhea 
being noted as an uncommon symptom. Point ten- 
derness is highly significant, although the appendix 
may lie anywhere from the midline to the right 
Hank and from the liver above to the pelvis below. 
Adynamic ileus, manifested by distension, tympany, 
and diminished peristalsis on auscultation, is an 
important finding, although it may occur in pneu- 
monia and other severe infection. Leukocytosis, 
with a leukocyte count of more than 12,000 per 
cubic millimeter and 85 to 95% polymorphonu- 
clears, is one of the few typical manifestations. A 
suitable program, once the diagnosis is suspect, is 
to correct shock and dehydration with intravenous 
infusion and to employ intestinal decompression, 
antibiotics, and sedation. Surgical intervention 
should be attempted after 4 to 8 hours of prepara- 
tion when the pulse has dropped below 140 per 
minute and the temperature below 103 F. Success- 
ful treatment hinges upon carrying an infant 
through appendectomy, which, of necessity, pre- 
cludes a correct diagnosis. 
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OPHTHALMOLOGY 


Diamox to Prevent Hyphema After Cataract Ex- 
traction: A Negative Report. D. Vail. Am. J. Ophth. 
44:637-644 (Nov.) [Part I] 1957 [Chicago]. 


Hyphema (hemorrhage into the anterior chamber 
of the eye) continues to be a complication after 
cataract extraction, although good wound closure 
undoubtedly plays an important part in reducing 
the incidence of this complication. There occurs a 
“critical” or “constitutional” moment between the 
3rd and 6th postoperative days when the new and 
growing blood vessels, an essential part of a vascu- 
lar healing process, are torn across as the result of 
a reopening of the wound. The process of regulat- 
ing the intraocular pressure during this period may 
be a part of the critical moment. It is conjectured 
that at the moment when the last leak of a wound 
has been closed the eye becomes uncomfortable 
and the patient, either voluntarily or involuntarily. 
forcibly closes his eyelid, moves his eye, or both. 
In an effort to decrease the intraocular pressure 
by decreasing the formation of aqueous and thus 
prevent this critical moment until the wound was 
more firmly healed, Diamox (250 mg. twice daily) 
was given to 100 patients for 5 days, beginning on 
the third day after cataract surgery had been per- 
formed. The incidence of hyphema occurring in 
this series was approximately the same as in a 
control series. Two other observers noted the same 
result. Diamox therapy did not prevent the late 
loss of the anterior chamber. It is concluded, there- 
fore, that Diamox has no effect in the prevention of 
wound reopening and hyphema after cataract ex- 
traction. 


Prophylaxis of Blennorrhea Neonatorum: Desogen 
as a New Prophylactic Agent. F. Rintelen and 
G. Hotz. Schweiz. med. Wehnschr. 87:1198-1201 
(Sept. 21) 1957 (In German) [Basel, Switzerland]. 


One drop of a 0.5% solution of dimethylammo- 
nium (Desogen) chloride (dodecanoyl-N’-methy]l- 
aminoethyl)-(phenyl-carbanylmethyl) was_ instilled 
into each eye of 130 newborn infants after delivery. 
The Desogen solution was slightly colored with 
methylene blue to show whether the solution 
entered the conjunctival sac. Bacteriological exam- 
ination, including that with blood agar plates, using 
material obtained 18-30 hours after the drug was 
instilled revealed negative smears and sterile plates. 
A conjunctivitis became manifest in only 1 of 310 
newborn infants in whom the Desogen solution was 
used routinely. Pus was detected on the second 
postdelivery day; Moraxella lacunata (Morax-Axen- 
feld bacillus) was identified in the blood agar plate. 
There was atresia of both lacrimal canals. Recanal- 
ization of the nasolacrimal canal of the infant was 
carried out with a probe, and application of Deso- 
gen was continued. After 24 hours the conjunctivitis 
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had subsided and the smear had become negative. 
Because of the good tolerance of the drug by the 
conjunctiva and its definite effect on the bacteria, 
wide use of the 0.5% solution of Desogen colored 
with methylene blue as a prophylactic agent against 
ophthalmia neonatorum is indicated. The effect of 
the drug on virus infections, as well as the prob- 
lems of resistance and sensitivity requires further 
investigation. Up to now the results concerning 
these problems have been favorable. 

A questionnaire sent to 34 obstetric clinics in 
Europe concerning the method of prophylaxis used 
against ophthalmia neonatorum revealed that silver 
nitrate is a highly effective prophylactic agent ex- 
cept against virus infections but that the manifesta- 
tions of conjunctival irritation associated with this 
treatment in about 30% of the infants are trouble- 
some. The 1.2% solution of silver-acteyl has the 
same advantages and disadvantages as silver nitrate. 
Colloidal silver-protein compounds are poor dis- 
infectants and should not be used as prophylactic 
agents. Penicillin is contraindicated because it may 
produce resistance of bacteria and because of the 
risk of sensitivity and allergic reactions. The use of 
Desogen is recommended as a better method of 
prophylaxis against ophthalmia neonatorum. 


Ectopic Ocular Choriocarcinoma: First Clinical 
Symptom of Chorionepithelioma. P. Figueroa 
Casas. An. cir, 22:22-26 (Jan.-March) 1957 (In Span- 
ish) [Rosario, Argentina]. 


Ectopic choriocarcinoma is rare. It may develop 
either from chorionic willi or as a metastasis from 
a tumor in the placental area. It may appear at any 
time between 1 month and 12 years after expulsion 
of a mole, a normal pregnancy at full term, or an 
abortion. As a rule the tumor develops in the 
placental area. With lesser frequency it appears in 
the lung, the liver, or the brain. Ocular metastasis 
as the first symptom of chorionepithelioma is ex- 
tremely rare. Only 1 case of such a localization of 
the tumor has been reported previously. The 
subject of this report was a 28-year-old woman who 
had had a hydatidiform mole. An ocular tumor 
developed 1% years later. It was visualized on 
ophthalmoscopic examination of the fundus of the 
eye. The Hoffmann’s biologic test gave positive re- 
sults for 2,000 rabbit units. Because of the ophthal- 
moscopic appearance of the tumor and the history 
of having had a hydatidiform mole, a diagnosis of 
ectopic choriocarcinoma was made. Enucleation of 
the eye was performed. Histological study of the re- 
moved eye showed metastases of chorionepithe- 
lioma. Two weeks after the operation coin lesions 
in the right lung were seen in the chest roentgeno- 
gram. Hoffmann’s biologic test gave positive re- 
sults for 10,000 rabbit units. A panhysterectomy and 
bilateral salpingectomy were then made. Histologi- 
cal examination of the removed specimen did not 
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show choriocarcinoma. The Hoffmann’s biologic 
test was repeated 2 weeks later; it gave positive 
results for 20,000 rabbit units. Right pneumonec- 
tomy was performed and was well tolerated. Fatal 
neurogenic shock occurred on the day after pneu- 
monectomy was performed. Autopsy revealed 
multiple nodules in the left lung and 1 in the 
trapezius muscle. All of these nodules, as well as 
those of the right lung, revealed on histological 
study typical lesions of chorionepithelioma. 


THERAPEUTICS 


Value of and Tolerance for Pantothenic Dihydro- 
streptomycin in the Treatment of Pulmonary Tu- 
berculosis. P. Véran, F. Baron, C. Moigneteau and 
others. Semaine hop. Paris 33:3043-3047 (Sept. 6-10) 
1957 (In French) [Paris]. 


Pantothenic dihydrostreptomycin in combination 
with isoniazid was given to 35 patients with either 
severe recent tuberculosis not previously treated 
with antibiotics or chronic tuberculosis that had 
persisted in spite of prolonged treatment with 
isoniazid and dihydrostreptomycin. The continued 
administration of dihydrostreptomycin was contra- 
indicated by the threat of deafness in 25 patients 
with a hearing loss. The daily dose of pantothenic 
dihydrostreptomycin ranged from 1 to 3 Gm., and 
the treatment lasted for 2 to 6 months. The general 
tolerance for the drug was excellent, and none of 
the side-effects (headache, paresthesias of the jaw 
or face on the day of injection, erythema, and 
vasomotor disturbances) sometimes seen after the 
administration of streptomycin or dihydrostrepto- 
mycin were observed. The renal tolerance was very 
good; 1 patient who had undergone nephrectomy 
because of severe renal tuberculosis and who had 
hyperazotemia of from 1 to 1.3 Gm. tolerated a 
daily dose of 1 Gm. of pantothenic dihydrostrepto- 
mycin for 4 months with remarkable functional 
and general improvement. Similarly good renal tol- 
erance has also been reported in other patients with 
hyperazotemia; nevertheless, great care must be 
used in such cases because of the possibility that 
the functional insufficiency of the kidneys may lead 
to streptomycin retention with injury to the 8th 
pair of cranial nerves. 

Except that it was better tolerated, therapy with 
pantothenic dihydrostreptomycin was comparable 
to the usual methods of treatment in its effect on 
the functional and general signs and on old lesions. 
In contrast, its effect on recent cavitary lesions was 
exceptionally good. Streptomycin resistance was 
not increased by the daily administration of pan- 
tothenic dihydrostreptomycin any more than it is 
by the biweekly administration of dihydrostrepto- 
mycin, and, at the same time, isoniazid resistance 
seemed to be notably diminished. 
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Pantothenic dihydrostreptomycin is not entirely 
without toxic effect on the ear, but on the whole it 
appeared to be well tolerated, especially if the fact 
that it was given daily in a large total dose and to 
patients in whom a hearing loss forbade the use of 
readministration of streptomycin or dihydrostrepto- 
mycin is taken into account. Vertigo was not ob- 
served. Tinnitus, which is often an indication of 
cochlear injury, was reported by a few patients but 
disappeared completely when the treatment was 
discontinued. Auditory losses occurred in § patients; 
in 6 they were purely audiometric while in the 
other 2 they were more extensive, amounting to 
aggravation of a preexisting deafness due to chronic 
otorrhea and treatment with massive doses of dihy- 
drostreptomycin. These losses either became sta- 
bilized or regressed to a considerable extent after 
the treatment was stopped. 

Pantothenic dihydrostreptomycin, because it is 
less toxic to the ear than streptomycin or dihydro- 
streptomycin, can thus be given daily for prolonged 
periods, in high initial doses if necessary, to pa- 
tients with tuberculosis; it will be found especially 
valuable if the infection is recent and severe. Pa- 
tients with a discreet nonconversational hearing 
loss can also be given streptomycin treatment if 
the drug is administered in this form and if they 
are kept under strict audiometric supervision. 


Mecamylamine: A Ganglion Blocking Drug for 
Treating Hypertension. A. Kitchin, C. P. Lowther 
and R. W. D. Turner. Lancet 2:605-609 (Sept. 28) 
1957 [London]. 


Twenty patients with hypertension, 10 men and 
10 women between the ages of 33 and 61 years, 
were given long-term treatment with mecamyla- 
(3-methylamino-isocamphane), a secondary 
amine which is well absorbed by mouth and 
reduces hypertension by ganglionic blocking. 
Electrocardiographic evidence of left ventricular 
hypertrophy was present in 17 patients; renal func- 
tion was impaired in 11; and hypertensive changes 
in the retina were observed in 18. The patients 
were admitted to hospital for initial stabilization. 
The first dose of the drug was usually 2.5 mg., given 
at 8-hour intervals each day. The dose was then 
increased by 2.5 mg. and given 3 times daily at 
intervals of 2 days until the blood pressure had 
been adequately lowered. The dosage was further 
adjusted at subsequent visits of the patients to the 
clinic. The daily dose varied from 15 mg. to 120 
mg. Ten patients were treated for more than 12 
months, 6 for more than 9 months, and treatment 
was abandoned in 4. The hypotensive effect of the 
drug begins within 1 or 2 hours and is maximal 
from the 3rd to the 6th hour. 

Relief of subjective and objective manifestations 
of hypertensive disease was observed frequently, 
but, for the purpose of assessing the value of 
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mecamylamine, results were judged by its effect in 
reducing the blood pressure. This effect was con- 
sidered good in 14 patients and fair in 6. Reasons 
for failure to achieve a good result included re- 
sistance to mecamylamine and intolerance of para- 
sympathetic side-effects or occasionally secondary 
effects from hypertension. An appreciable degree 
of tolerance developed initially in many patients, 
making periodic adjustments in the dosage neces- 
sary, but a persistent difficulty was observed in 
only 4 patients. Side-effects were troublesome in 
most patients, particularly in impairment of accom- 
modation, dryness of mouth, and _ constipation. 
Diarrhea was severe in some patients, but it did not 
persist. Nine of 13 patients benefited from com- 
bined treatment with mecamylamine and either 
reserpine (Serpasil) or alseroxylon (Rauwiloid). 
Mecamylamine is probably the best of the gan- 
glionic blocking agents at present available, but it 
is far from ideal. 


Treatment of Thyrotoxicosis or of Hyperthyroidism 
with Potassium Perchlorate and Reserpine. W. 
Trutschel. Miinchen. med. Wchnschr. 99:1337-1339 
(Sept. 13) 1957 (In German) [Munich, Germany]. 


The author discusses the various thyrostatic drugs 
that have been used in the past and shows how 
their mode of action differs from that of potassium 
perchlorate. He reports on the favorable results he 
had obtained with Anthyrin (a combination of 200 
mg. potassium perchlorate and 250 mcg. of re- 
serpine per capsule). He used this preparation in 
60 patients with hyperthyroidism in varying de- 
grees of severity. The compound has a general and 
a central sedative effect, and it reduces the meta- 
bolic processes. Observations over a period of 18 
months revealed that this compound is free from 
the allergotoxic effects that frequently occur with 
the use of the thio-urea derivatives. 

Compatibility tests with reserpine proved that 
this drug is innocuous even in high doses. Re- 
serpine with its narcotic effect on the diencephalon 
effectively supports the action of the potassium 
perchlorate. The combination of potassium per- 
chlorate and reserpine is effective in thyrotoxicosis 
or hyperthyroidism of all degrees of severity as a 
preparatory treatment for subtotal thyroidectomy, 
in aiding restoration of the sympathetic equilibrium 
in the so-called sympathicotonias with a hyperthy- 
roid component, and in the hyperthyroid regulatory 
disturbances that result chiefly from central en- 
docrine factors. There is no objection to the ad- 
ministration of this preparation over a period of 
months or even years or to its administration dur- 
ing pregnancy. The dosage should be adjusted to 
the severity of the clinical picture, which is as- 
sessed by the basal metabolic rate in relation to the 
general symptomatology. 
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A Trial of Two Antituberculous Drugs: Dipasic 
and Nupasal-213. G. W. Allan, W. McNaught and 
A. W. Lees. Lancet 2:609-612 (Sept. 28) 1957 [Lon- 
don]. 


A controlled therapeutic trial of o-hydroxybenzal 
isonicotinyl hydrazone (Nupasal-213) and of iso- 
nicotinic acid hydrazide-p-aminosalicylate (Dipasic) 
was conducted on 86 patients with active pul- 
monary tuberculosis. Twenty-one patients were 
given 2 Gm. of Nupasal and in addition 20 Gm. of 
aminosalicylic acid daily; 22 patients received 1.2 
Gm. of Dipasic daily; 22 patients were given 2 Gm. 
of Nupasal daily; and 21 patients received 400 mg. 
of isoniazid and in addition 20 Gm. of amino- 
salicylic acid daily. The distribution of patients by 
sex and age was much the same in the 4 treatment 
groups. The clinical response and degree of resolu- 
tion of noncavitary lesions as revealed by radiologic 
examination were comparable in all the groups. 
Cavity closure at 6 months, however, was less 
common (76.5%) in the patients treated with Nupa- 
sal and still less common (68.2%) in those treated 
with Dipasic than in patients treated with isoniazid 
and aminosalicylic acid (83.3%) or in those treated 
with Nupasal and aminosalicylic acid (89.5%). 

Bacteriological results revealed a parallel emer- 
gence of isoniazid and Nupasal resistance in those 
patients who were given single drug therapy, and 
the protective effect of supplementing Nupasal 
therapy with administration of aminosalicylic acid, 
suggests that Nupasal is equivalent in effect to 
isoniazid. Dipasic therapy was inferior to therapy 
with Nupasal alone (and thus presumably to isonia- 
zid alone) in achieving sputum conversion, and 
gave rise to the emergence of isoniazid-resistant 
organisms. There was no evidence that, if amino- 
salicylic acid is split off from Dipasic in the body, 
a sufficient amount is formed to prevent isoniazid 
resistance or to give rise to aminosalicylic acid 
resistance. 


PATHOLOGY 


A Histologic Study of Routine Scalene Node Biopsy. 
H. Schwippert and J. E. MacManus. Surgery 42: 
533-536 (Sept.) 1957 [St. Louis]. 


This investigation included a study of the fre- 
quency of scalene node metastasis in proved bron- 
chogenic carcinoma, an evaluation of the procedure 
as a diagnostic tool in the study of intrathoracic 
disease other than bronchogenic carcinoma, and an 
estimation of the frequency of a positive scalene 
node biopsy in a clinically suspected case of car- 
cinoma of the lung when all other studies were 
negative. In this series, 125 biopsies (3 bilateral) 
were performed on 122 patients. Positive scalene 
nodes were found in 15 (12.3%), which were dis- 
tributed as follows: metastatic carcinoma from 
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lung, 6; granuloma compatible with TBC, 4; 
Boeck’s sarcoid, 2; metastatic carcinoma other than 
primary lung, thyroid, and colon, 4; and lympho- 
sarcoma, 1. In this series of 71 cases of histologically 
proved carcinoma of the lung, positive scalene 
nodes were found in 6 (8.5%). Where the diagnosis 
had not been histologically proved prior to scalene 
node biopsy and thoracotomy, it was established 
prior to thoracotomy by node biopsy alone. Scalene 
node biopsy was responsible for the correct diag- 
nosis in 2 cases of bronchogenic carcinoma where 
all other methods short of exploratory thoracotomy 


had failed. 


Sex Diagnosis by the Nuclear Structure of the Cells 
of Human Urinary Sediment. N. M. Castro, U. S. 
Trench, W. S. Sasso and J. Kerbauy. Lancet 2:565- 
566 (Sept. 21) 1957 [London]. 


The presence of sex chromatin in the nuclei of 
somatic cells has been reported by Barr and Bert- 
ram (1949) and by Moore and Barr (1953). Sex was 
identified on the basis of skin biopsy, blood smears, 
oral mucosal smears, and sediment from amniotic 
fluid. Material was obtained from 22 men and 28 
women between 20 and 30 vears of age, all of whom 
appeared to be in good health. The results of re- 
peated washings with human serum of the sediment 
obtained from repeated centrifugation of 20 ml. of 
urine, fixation with ether and alcohol, staining with 
cresyl violet, and differentiation in 95% alcohol 
were 100% correct, females being identified by the 
presence of sex chromatin in well-preserved cells 
as a compact mass adhering to the nuclear mem- 
brane and flattened at the point of contact. 


Changes of Collagen Fibers in the Auricular Ap- 
pendages Removed in the Course of Mitral Com- 
missurotomy. M. Ursini. Minerva cardioangiol. 
5:205-212 (June) 1957 (In Italian) [Turin, Italy]. 


The author reports histological study of sections 
of left auricular appendages removed in the course 
of a mitral commissurotomy performed on 25 pa- 
tients aged 10 to 44 years. The patients had a 
history of rheumatic fever, but no signs of clinically 
active rheumatic disease were present at the time 
of the operation. The specimens stained by the 
Van Gieson, Gomory, and Bielchowsky stains 
showed predominantly degenerative and_ inflam- 
matory lesions. The degenerative lesions consisted 
of interstitial edema and of degeneration of the 
muscle fibers. Where such lesions were accom- 
panied by an inflammatory component they were 
characterized by many intersticial histiocytes, which 
often contained small particles of necrotic muscle 
fibers. In the lesions in which the inflammatory 
component was more pronounced, there were ex- 
tensive, small cell infiltrations composed chiefly of 
lymphocytes and of histiocytes. Presence of Aschoff's 
bodies surrounded by lymphocytes represented the 
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severest damage to the cellular element. The lesions 
were mostly marked in the subendothelial tissue. 
Aschoff’s bodies, consisting of small cell infiltrations 
and fibrinoid changes, demonstrate the presence in 
the heart of the rheumatic process, but they do 
not show the mode by which this process develops 
in the tissue of the heart. The abundant reticular 
tissue which was observed simultaneously is _re- 
lated to the transformation which had taken place 
in the collagen tissue. 

Collagen fibers are involved in all phases of the 
invasion of the heart by the rheumatic process. 
During the acute phase, collagen fibers, by being 
converted into reticulum cells, defend the tissue 
against the causative agent, while during the phase 
of repair (sclerosis), by being reconverted into 
collagen fibers, compensate for the necrosis, which 
occurs in the course of the disease process. 


Carcinoma-in-Situ and Early Invasive Carcinoma 
Occurring in the Tracheobronchial Trees in Cases 
of Bronchial Carcinoma. O. Auerbach, J. B. Gere, 
]. M. Pawlowski and others. J. Thoracic Surg. 34: 
298-309 (Sept.) 1957 [St. Louis]. 


Microscopic changes in the tracheobronchial 
trees were studied in 54 men between the ages of 
32 and 84 years who had died of bronchogenic 
carcinoma and in whom autopsies were performed. 
Carcinoma-in-situ was found in 1,357 (17%) of 
7,993 usable slides examined, or in 48 (89%) of the 
54 patients. The slides were divided in 2 groups. 
The first group contained 735 slides (9.2%) with 
definite carcinoma-in-situ in which all of the ac- 
cepted criteria for such a diagnosis were present. 
The second group contained 622 slides (7.8%) with 
borderline carcinoma-in-situ in which 1 or 2 of 
these criteria were absent. The in-situ changes 
were widely but somewhat irregularly present 
throughout all segments of the tracheobronchial 
tree. There was a comparable incidence of these 
lesions in the lung opposite that involved by overt 
bronchial carcinoma. Early invasive carcinoma 
was observed in 5 of the 54 patients and occurred 
in 1 slide each obtained from 2 patients, and in 4, 
9, and 20 slides obtained from the remaining 3 pa- 
tients. The presence of early invasive carcinoma in 
areas of carcinoma-in-situ suggests that carcinoma- 
in-situ is a stage preceding invasion. The wide- 
spread distribution of these findings offers, in part, 
an explanation of the discouragingly low rate of 
cure. 


A Case of True Hermaphroditism: A Further Re- 
port. C. N. Armstrong, J. E. Gray, R. R. Race and 
R. B. Thompson. Brit. M. J. 2:605-606 (Sept. 14) 
1957 [London]. 


The author reports a case of true hermaphrodi- 
tism in a 66-year-old person whose sex was regarded 
as female and who lived as a female although the 
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general appearance was rather masculine. The right 
gonad was predominantly a testis in which the 
seminiferous tubules were mostly represented by 
hyaline ghosts, only the outlines of the cells being 
recognizable; Sertoli’s cells were present in some 
tubules, and there were numerous large masses of 
interstitial (Leydig) cells. There was at least one 
atresic ovarium follicle in the right gonad. The left 
gonad was an ovary and contained numerous 
atresic follicles, corpora albicantia, small atrophic 
cystic follicles, and at the hilum a conspicuous 
number of interstitial cells. The skin and oral 
mucosa were chromatin-positive. The internal 
genitalia were chromatin-positive, but the typical 
chromatin mass was smaller and less frequent than 
usual. Two to 3 neutrophils per 500 counted dis- 
played the typical female “drumstick.” The blood 
group was O, but there was no anti-B substance in 
the serum. The patient was a secretor, and B sub- 
stance was found in the saliva and urine. The 
association between the unusual blood group find- 
ings and the hermaphroditism leads one to search 
for a genetic mechanism capable of producing both 
findings at once. Reciprocal interchange between 
an x-chromosome and an autosome carrying a gene 
necessary for the placement of B on the red blood 
corpuscles may be responsible. 


A Study of Cigarette Smoke and Cigarette Paper 
Smoke Alone. H. J. Rand, S. Z. Cardon, E. T. Al- 
vord and A. Burhan. Am. J. Surg. 94:438-443 (Sept.) 
1957 [New York]. 


A polycyclic hydrocarbon, 3:4-benzpyrene, found 
in coal tar, chimney soot, diesel exhaust fumes and 
elsewhere, is a potent carcinogen. The presence of 
this hydrocarbon in a substance is sufficient evi- 
dence to label that substance “carcinogenic.” Thus, 
if cigarette smoke can be shown to contain 3:4- 
benzpyrene, it is a carcinogenic substance and the 
dosage necessary to produce cancer is a function of 
the amount of smoking and the concentration of 
the substance in the smoke. Cigarette smoke, which 
contains water, tar, and other substances, is obtained 
with a smoking machine and passed through ace- 
tone to dissolve the tars. Cyclohexane is capable of 
taking 3:4-benzpyrene and some other hydrocar- 
bons into solution from the previously dissolved 
acetone aliquot. Separation of the cyclohexane com- 
plex is accomplished by passing the solution 
through chromatographic columns containing non- 
reactive materials and solvents. Identification of 
3:4-benzpyrene is done by use of a spectrophotom- 
eter, since this substance has a readily identifiable 
characteristic ultraviolet fluorescent spectrum not 
easily confused with any other substance when 
tested in relatively pure form. The ultraviolet ab- 
sorption spectrum produced by 3:4-benzpyrene is 
also characteristic and can be used to measure the 
amount present in the substance being tested. These 
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2 spectrographic methods revealed 3:4-benzpyrene 
to be present in amounts of approximately 10 to 12 
meg. per 100 cigarettes in the various purified 
fractions obtained from the cigarette smoke tar. A 
slight variation was apparent from 1 brand of ciga- 
rettes to the next, and the total amount measured 
is postulated as being somewhat less than the actual 
value because of the amounts believed to be lost 
during the extraction process. 

Substances containing 3:4-benzpyrene produce 
short, 5-day reactions, consisting of hyperplasia of 
the epithelium, disappearance of the sebaceous 
glands and hair follicles, and an inflammatory re- 
action and long, 6-month reactions consisting of the 
development of cancer. Application of the cigarette 
tar and tar from the cigarette paper smoke pro- 
duced hyperplasia of the epithelium and disap- 
pearance of hair follicles and sebaceous glands. 
The 3:4-benzpyrene in cigarette paper was de- 
stroyed by using ammonium sulfamate so_ that 
application with the tar did not produce typical 
long-term or short-term reactions, the skin remain- 
ing normal. Application of the tar of cigarette 
paper smoke alone produced cancer in some of the 
animals. Tars from the paper alone and the tobacco 
alone revealed that the concentration of 3:4-benz- 
pyrene in the tar from the paper alone was 5 times 
that of the tobacco alone. Treatment of the ciga- 
rette paper with ammonium sulfamate resulted in 
the 3:4-benzpyrene concentration being reduced by 
98%. These laboratory data appear to substantiate 
the clinical experiences of the relationship between 
cigarette smoking and bronchogenic cancer. 


RADIOLOGY 


Roentgen Therapy of Carcinoma of the Lung. 
F. Buschke. Radiology 69:489-493 (Oct.) 1957 [Syra- 
cuse, N. Y.]. 


Thirty-three (47%) of 70 patients with carcinoma 
of the lung, who were admitted to the tumor in- 
stitute of the Swedish Hospital in Seattle between 
January, 1954, and July, 1955, were selected for 
specific clinical indications and received complete 
treatment of intrathoracic disease with the aid of 
a 2-million electron volt irradiation apparatus. Two 
chief clinical forms of carcinoma of the lung may 
be considered from the therapeutic point of view. 
The first group comprises the undifferentiated car- 
cinomas, including both the so-called oat-cell and 
small-cell carcinomas. Because of their rapid pro- 
gression, they are usually not controllable by irradi- 
ation, despite their easy local response to this 
therapy, but mediastinal embarrassment and major 
hemorrhage frequently associated with this type of 
tumor can be well palliated by judicious radio- 
therapy with a moderate dose of from 3,000 to 
4,000 r delivered in about 30 days to the medi- 
astinum through relatively large fields. Ten of the 
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33 patients belonged to this group, and 4 obtained 
palliation for more than 3 months after treatment. 
Two were alive more than 6 months after treatment. 

The second group of lung cancers comprises the 
epidermoid carcinomas and the adenocarcinomas 
originating in the bronchial mucosa. If they are 
detected in the presvmptomatic stage, they are un- 
questionably surgical problems. Their submucosal 
and peribronchial progression leads to symptoms 
of bronchial obstruction usually at a time when 
surgical removal is not possible, either because of 
local fixation to mediastinal structures or because 
of involvement of mediastinal lymph nodes. The 
indications to radiotherapy in these cases depend 
on such symptoms as bronchial obstruction, cough, 
and gross hemorrhage. The main indication for 
palliative radiotherapy is to reopen the obstructed 
bronchus and to prevent or postpone the compli- 
cations secondary to the obstruction. This was pos- 
sible for more than 3 months in 3 of the 11 patients 
with epidermoid carcinoma and in 3 of the re- 
maining 9 patients. Larger doses are required, and 
6,000 r were delivered through limited fields of 
about 8 or 9 cm. over a period of 45 to 60 days, 
depending on the patient's tolerance. 

Palliative irradiation therapy of carcinoma of the 
lung should be considered only for specific svmp- 
toms and the technique should be adjusted accord- 
ingly. Palliative therapy means therapy with the 
intent of palliation and not injudicious therapy of 
surgically uncontrollable disease. Because of the 
better tolerance of super-voltage therapy, the re- 
duced morbidity due to the treatment itself, the 
greater ease of delivering adequate doses into the 
depth of the chest, and the possibility of more 
accurate localization of the beam through the bet- 
ter defined smaller volume, one is justified in ac- 
cepting for palliative treatment patients whom one 
would refuse medium-volt therapy. Otherwise, the 
use of supervoltage does not, in a clinically sig- 
nificant degree, change the present bleak picture 
of roentgen therapy for carcinoma of the lung. 


Simultaneous Intravenous Cholangiography and 
Urography. W. H. Shehadi. Surg. Gynec. & Obst. 
105:401-406 (Oct.) 1957 [Chicago]. 


Simultaneous visualization of the biliary and 
urinary tracts is now possible following the intra- 
venous injection of SH 332, known as duografin. 
This is a combination of cholografin methylgluca- 
mine, already in use for intravenous cholangiog- 
raphy, and renografin, in use for intravenous 
urography. It is dispensed in 20 ce. ampules, with 
a companion | cc. test ampule. The optimal dose 
is 40 cc. The preparation consists of a 20% solution 
of cholografin methylglucamine and a 40% solution 
of renografin. This report is based on the results of 
examination of 100 patients. Fifty patients were 
referred primarily for examination of the biliary 
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tract, 40 primarily for examination of the urinary 
tract, and 10 because of varied and indeterminate 
symptoms and clinical findings pointing mostly to 
the upper right side. The incidence of side-effects 
was insignificant. While preliminary testing for 
side-effects was of little value, the author neverthe- 
less considers it wise to perform such tests and all 
other precautions used in conjunction with the 
intravenously administered contrast media. 
Preparation of the patient is the same as for 
either intravenous cholangiography or urography. 
The technique consists of an adaptation of the 
combined techniques used in intravenous urography 
and cholangiography. A 14 by 17 scout film of the 
urinary tract is obtained with the patient in the 
supine position, and a 10 by 12 film of the right 
upper quadrant is obtained with the patient in the 
prone position. After completion of the injection, 
films of the urinary tract are made at 5, 10, and 15 
minutes, including a film in the upright position at 
10 minutes and a postevacuation film of the blad- 
der at 15 minutes. Films of the biliary tract are 
made at 10 minute intervals up to 60 minutes. The 
patient remains in the supine position, the left side 
is elevated 15 to 30 degrees, or more if necessary, 
until the bile ducts are clearly demonstrated. Over- 
lapping of the biliary and right urinary tracts may 
be corrected by rotation of the patient in varying 
degrees of obliquity, guided by inspection of each 
film as soon as it is processed and while still wet. 
Incidental unexpected findings explained some 
of the symptoms. Pyelitis of the right side and 
early hydronephrosis was observed in 2 patients in 
whom cholecystectomy had been performed whose 
symptoms were attributed to so-called “postchole- 
cystectomy syndrome.” Great mobility of the right 
kidney was seen in 2 patients whose distress was 
attributed to postcholecystectomy syndrome. One 
examination indicated a normal urinary and biliary 
tract, but a barium enema revealed an annular car- 
cinoma of the ascending colon. A fracture of the 
right transverse process of the 4th lumbar vertebra 
was discovered in a 61-year-old woman. A deep- 
seated tumor, difficult to palpate, was discovered 
in a patient who had been carefully examined by 
an internist, surgeon, and urologist. A metallic for- 
eign body (lead-shot) was found in a man in whom 
simultaneous intravenous cholangiography and 
urography revealed a normal biliary tract and a 
calculus in the inferior calyx of the right kidney. 
Otherwise, the abnormal findings in gallbladder, 
bile ducts, kidneys, ureters, and urinary bladder 
were not unlike those found in any comparable 
series of examinations of the biliary or urinary 
tract. Based on experiences so far, simultaneous 
cholangiography and urography are most valuable 
when used in selected cases. It remains to be seen 
whether this method will replace routine urography 
and cholangiography. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Tuberculosis: Every Physician's Problem. By J. Arthur 
Myers, M.D., Professor of Internal Medicine and Public 
Health, Medical and Graduate Schools, University of Min- 
nesota, Minneapolis. Cloth. $7.50. Pp. 290, with 75 illus- 
trations. Charles C Thomas, Publisher, 301-327 E. Law- 
rence Ave., Springfield, Ill.; Blackwell Scientific Publica- 
tions, 24-25 Broad St., Oxford, England; Ryerson Press, 
299 Queen St., W., Toronto 2B, Canada, 1957. 


This timely volume by an outstanding authority 
exhorts general practitioners and specialists to de- 
termine whether tubercle bacilli lurk in the bodies 
of their patients. In the United States, about one 
in three persons is infested with tubercle bacilli, 
according to the author, and, although mest of 
these are apparently in good health, each one may 
later develop active tuberculosis. Steps to be taken 
to avoid the serious consequences of this disease 
are given in detail. The relative values of the 
tuberculin test, the x-ray film, and bacterial findings 
are presented. Practices and teachings that have 
become useless and others that have never been 
valuable but are still used are discussed. Emphasis 
is placed on teachings and practices of proved 
value which can lead to the eradication of the 
tubercle bacillus. Eradication is preferred to con- 
trol. A concerted attack on the tubercle bacillus is 
required. The sense of false security and com- 
placent attitude now existing among the citizenry 
of the United States and all too often among 
physicians is a serious handicap to eradication. 
Nothing is more important than early diagnosis. 
The tuberculin skin test discloses the disease first, 
the x-ray provides the earliest evidence of gross 
lesions which may or may not be tuberculosis, and 
other methods must be employed for accurate diag- 
nosis. In about 75% of the persons now found to 
have clinical tuberculosis the disease is in an ad- 
vanced stage when first detected. Although eradica- 
tion of the disease will not occur soon, a greater 
effort in this direction must be made. Family phy- 
sicians should be equipped so that individuals and 
communities will depend on them for the manage- 
ment of every aspect of the tuberculosis problem. 
This book deserves serious consideration. 


An Atlas of Human Histology. By Mariano S. H. Di Fiore, 
Associate Professor of Histology and Embryology, Faculty of 
Medical Sciences, University of Buenos Aires, Buenos Aires, 
Argentina. Cloth. $7.50. Pp. 215, with 255 illustrations. Lea 
& Febiger, 600 S. Washington Sq., Philadelphia 6, 1957. 


This illustrated book is well suited for use in the 
laboratory by students. Each plate, which is in color, 
is adequately described so that the viewer can vis- 


These book reviews have been prepared by competent authorities 
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ualize and identify what he will see under the 
microscope. It also will be useful to the practi- 
tioner as a reminder, particularly when used with 
a book on pathology so that one may compare the 
abnormal with the normal. 


The Science of Skin and Scuba Diving: Adventuring with 
Safety Under Water. Editorial committee: Bernard E. Em- 
pleton, chairman, and others. Project of Conference for 
National Cooperation in Aquatics. Cloth. $3.95. Pp. 306, 
with illustrations. Association Press, 291 Broadway, New 
York 7, 1957. 

The aim of this book is to present some of the 
principles governing underwater activity in terms 
intelligible to the many professional divers con- 
cerned about its hazards and acceptable to the 
multitude of amateur swimmers devoted to it as a 
sport. The literature of skin and scuba (self- 
contained underwater breathing apparatus ) diving 
has become extremely popular, but most of it simply 
takes advantage of the aura of adventure surround- 
ing the whole subject without seriously tackling the 
basic facts of physics and physiology. In this book 
the authors have probably gone as far with such 
difficult matters as partial pressure, nitrogen narco- 
sis, air embolism, and subaqueous optics as they 
could without losing the public whom they wish 
to reach. Their style rarely attains the precision 
that would be desirable in a textbook, but it has 
the virtue of concreteness, and the step-by-step 
methods suggested for acquiring the various tech- 
niques are commendably clear. 

Of greatest importance to physicians are two 
chapters entitled “Medical Aspects of Diving” and 
“First Aid for Diving Accidents.” A physician whose 
knowledge of physiology is not up to date is un- 
prepared for the unprecedented and alarming situa- 
tions that can arise in this sport, and there is 
danger that he may do exactly the wrong thing. 
An instance of this kind, involving a professional 
deep sea diver, was described by Porter (J. A. M. A. 
106:922-994 ) in 1936, and humanity is indebted to 
the author for putting the details on record. In the 
light of what is known today the case is clearly 
recognized as the bends. The patient begged to be 
put under an oxygen tent, a treatment that seemed 
irrational then; now it is known to be effective, and 
the theory behind it appears simple. Even the 
roentgenologist may become involved, as instanced 
by an observation by Rotenberg and McGee 
(J. de TAssociation Canadienne des Radiologistes 
8:50-53, 1957) of aseptic bone necrosis 25 years 
after a severe attack of bends. The unusual situa- 
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tions met with in a submarine environment are 
instructive. They are an illuminating counterpart to 
those of aviation and space travel. 

The glossary of this book contains some helpful 
material but is incomplete and sometimes unclear. 
It should be replaced by a good index. The book 
deserves high praise as a contribution to water 
safety. It deserves the attention of physicians for 
practical reasons but can also be recommended as 


interesting general reading. 


Dangerous Properties of Industrial Materials. By N. Irv- 
ing Sax, Consultant on Industrial Safety, Nuclear Develop- 
ment Corporation of America, White Plains, N. Y. Assisted 
by Leonard J. Goldwater, Professor of Occupational Medi- 
cine, Columbia University, New York, and others. Revised 
and enlarged edition of Handbook of Dangerous Materials. 
Cloth. $19.50 [in 1957]; $22.50 [beginning Jan. 1958]. Pp 
1467, with illustrations. Reinhold Publishing Corporation, 
430 Park Ave., New York 22; Chapman & Hall, Ltd., 37-39 
Essex St., Strand, London, W.C.2, England, 1957. 


The author has revised and greatly extended the 
scope of his Handbook of Dangerous Chemicals 
in order to provide “a more detailed picture of the 
hazards which accompany the use of the materials 
of industry.” This book is intended as a reference 
volume of safety precautions for those involved in 
the manufacture, use, handling, storage, and ship- 
ping of hazardous materials. The subject matter is 
divided into 12 sections. The first nine sections are 
comprehensive discussions written by persons in- 
formed in the fields of toxicology, ventilation con- 
trol, personnel protection and personal hygiene, 
atmospheric pollution, radiation hazards, reactor 
safeguards, and allergic disease in industry. Section 
10 lists over §,500 industrial materials in dictionary 
form, giving synonyms, description, formula, con- 
stants, and rating of acute and sometimes chronic 
toxic hazards and safety recommendations for each 
substance, with cross references to pertinent ma- 
terial in the text. Section 11 provides shipping regu- 
lations from the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and references to the entries in section 10 which 
are regulated by the I. C. C. Section 12 is an index 
of synonyms for the substances described in sec- 
tion 10. 


Pathology. Edited by W. A. D. Anderson, M.A., M.D., 
F.A.C.P., Professor of Pathology and Chairman of Depart- 
ment of Pathology, Univerity of Miami School of Medicine, 
Coral Gables, Fla. Third edition. Cloth. $16. Pp. 1402, with 
1305 illustrations. C. V. Mosby Company, 3207 Washington 
Blvd., St. Louis 3, 1957. 


This book already has had the benefit of two 
editions, and the present volume contains a wealth 
of information for the student and _ practitioner. 
Pathology is a subject that cuts across practically 


all fields of practice, and this book deals with dis- 
eased tissues in a way that permits the reader not 
only to understand what takes place in tissues but 
also to appreciate what effect such changes have 
on the health of the individual. The 45 chapters are 
written by authors who are experienced in their 
fields—a fact that is clinically profitable to the 
reader. The book is amply illustrated, and the refer- 
ences provide many leads to additional reading. 
The text is set in an easily read type, although un- 
fortunately the size of the type in some parts may 
be troublesome to some readers. However, with a 
book of this size space is always at a premium. The 
index is excellent and truly informative. 


4 System of Ophthalmic Illustration. By Peter Hansel! 
MERCS.. FREES. 
Photography and Illustration, Institute of Ophthalmology 


Director of Departments of 


and Westminster Medical School, University of London, 
London. Publication number 289, American Lecture Series, 
monograph in American Lectures in Medical Photography 
Edited by Ralph P. Creer, F.R.P.S., F.B.P.A., Secretary, 
Committee on Medical Motion Pictures and Medical Tele- 
vision, American Medical Association, Chicago. Cloth. $5.75. 
Pp. 114, with 78 illustrations. Charles C Thomas, Publish- 
er, 301-327 E. Lawrence Ave., Springfield, Ill.; Blackwell 
Scientific Publications, 24-25 Broad St., Oxford, England; 
Ryerson Press, 299 Queen St., W., Toronto 2B, Canada, 
1957. 

Because record keeping has become such an 
important part of every opthalmologist’s practice, 
this book accents the absolute need for pictorial 
supplements. It behooves every opthalmologist to 
have a kodachrome representation for medicolegal 
problems, reports to his colleagues, reports to in- 
surance companies, industry, lectures, and as a 
basis for follow-up comparisons. 


Obstetric Mechanisms and Their Management. By John 
C. Ullery, A.B., M.D., F.A.C.S., Chairman and Professor of 
Obstetrics and Gynecology, College of Medicine, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, and Mario A. Castallo, A.B., M.D., 
F.A.C.S., Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology. 
Jefferson Medical College, Philadelphia. Cloth. $5.50. Pp. 
306, with 185 illustrations. F. A. Davis Company, 1914-16 
Cherry St., Philadelphia 3, 1957. 

This book contains information and illustrations 
that should be particularly appreciated by the 
student because of the simplicity with which the 
book is written. The presentation is sufficiently 
detailed for the average student and even for the 
average general practitioner. It is easy to read and 
not so voluminous or detailed that the reader be- 
comes lost in searching for basic principles. Even 
the unusual situations are sufficiently clearly treated 
for the reader to develop quickly an understanding 
of what is involved and what corrective measures 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


CONTRAINDICATIONS TO BRONCHOSCOPY 
AND BRONCHOGRAPHY 
To THE Eprror:—What are the contraindications to 
bronchoscopy and bronchography? 
M.D., Illinois. 


Answer.—Careful consideration of a bronchos- 
copy in an individual patient is just as important 
as careful consideration of a contemplated surgical 
procedure. The axiom of Chevalier Jackson is par- 
ticularly appropriate: “If you can do no good, do 
no harm.” The contraindications to bronchoscopy 
are relative. The diagnostic or therapeutic value of 
the procedure must be based upon the harm to 
accrue or the essentiality of the diagnostic informa- 
tion to be obtained. Age, in itself, is not a contra- 
indication. However, in a premature infant, the size 
of the airway may be such that bronchoscopy is 
impossible. In the newborn infant, the experience 
of the endoscopist must enter into consideration. In 
patients with severe impairment of cardiac and/or 
respiratory reserve, there are definite risks to bron- 
choscopic procedures. Respiratory reserve is re- 
quired if the patient is to tolerate this procedure. 
If such reserve is not available or is extremely limit- 
ed, the procedure becomes hazardous. Reliance 
upon oxygen in patients with chronic hypoxemia 
for respiratory or cardiorespiratory support follow- 
ing bronchoscopy is to be questioned, because these 
patients are predisposed to respiratory acidosis, 
which may be precipitated by the administration of 
oxygen in the depressed state following bronchos- 
copy. Active pulmonary bleeding is a relative con- 
traindication. While it is generally better to wait 
until the bleeding stops before doing the bronchos- 
copy, it may be impossible to determine the source 
of the bleeding in instances of a roentgenographi- 
cally normal chest. It may be necessary to wait until 
a subsequent hemorrhage occurs and do the bron- 
choscopy at this time. 

A higher incidence of deaths due to local anes- 
thesia has been observed during bronchography 
than during bronchoscopy. Sensitivity is a relative 
contraindication. Sensitivity to iodine is considered 
an absolute contraindication to bronchography that 
requires use of any drug which contains iodine. 
Critical evaluation of the information to be derived 
from bronchography is important. It must be recog- 


The answers here published have been prepared by competent au- 
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nized that the presence of a long-continued pro- 
ductive cough is not necessarily an indication for 
bronchography. If the condition of the patient is 
good enough to warrant consideration of surgical 
treatment, then bronchography is essential. On the 
other hand, if its severity is insufficient to warrant 
this, then information of practical value is not de- 
rived from the bronchography. The reason for this 
is that the therapeutic problem is that of the man- 
agement of the suppurative bronchitis rather than 
the treatment of the bronchiectasis. Active hemor- 
rhage or hemoptysis is considered a contraindication 
to bronchography. After the hemorrhage has sub- 
sided the bronchography can be carried out, and 
the risk is relatively slight. Like bronchoscopy, bron- 
chography imposes a load upon the respiratory and 
cardiorespiratory reserve and had better not be em- 
ployed in patients with definite evidence of an im- 
paired cardiorespiratory reserve. 


INDICATIONS FOR LIVER AND 

VITAMIN B,, THERAPY 

To THE Eprror:—Is there any indication for giving 
liver and vitamin B,, intramuscularly to prema- 
ture infants, mature infants, children, and adults 
other than when a macrocytic anemia is found? 
Has it proved of any value as an anabolic stimu- 
lant to improve appetite? Is it of value in routine 
diarrheas of undiagnosed etiology? May it ac- 
tually be harmful if given indiscriminately or in 
excessive doses? What is the suggested dosage 
for the various indicated conditions in premature 
and mature newborn infants and in children and 
adults? 
Wayne F. Baden, M.D., Raymondville, Texas. 


ANSWER.—At the present time there is no indica- 
tion from either experimental or clinical information 
that vitamin B,, will be of any value for premature 
infants, mature infants, or for children. As far as 
adults are concerned, there is a definite indication, 
and the vitamin should be used when macrocytic 
anemias are found, but it would be advisable to 
make a definite diagnosis prior to administration. 
It has not proved to be of any value as an anabolic 
stimulant to improve appetites of children. In the 
diarrheas of undiagnosed etiology, it has not been 
found to be of any value. Some of the diarrheas due 
to gross malnutrition, as in Kwashiorkor, may be 
helped by vitamin B,., but in the routine diarrheas 
most likely due to virus etiology, the vitamin is of 
no use. Vitamin B,, has not been shown to be 
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harmful in large dosages, and even if given indis- 
criminately it can do little harm; but it should be 
stressed that adequate vitamin B,, occurs in milk, 
meat, and most protein foods so that it should be 
obtained in a well-balanced diet. 


AnswerR.—Unless there is an existing megalo- 
blastic anemia, there is no indication for liver or 
vitamin B,, therapy in premature infants, mature 
infants, children, or adults except in conditions 
such as severe hepatic disease, certain surgical 
gastrointestinal lesions, and idiopathic steatorrhea, 
which may lead to vitamin B,, deficiency. In com- 
bination with others of the B complex, vitamin B,. 
has been recommended in doses from 50 to 1,000 
meg. for peripheral neuritis. The exact rationale ot 
this is not clear, and the treatment is essentially 
empirical. The evidence suggesting its value as an 
anabolic stimulant in children is inadequate. The 
few controlled studies reported indicate that there 
is no such effect unless a prior deficiency existed. 
There is some evidence that vitamin B,, may have 
an anabolic effect in adult patients. There is no 
therapeutic value in these agents in the routine 
short-lived idiopathic diarrheas. Mild to fatal idio- 
syncrasies and allergic reactions have been reported 
after intramuscular injections of liver. The dosage 
of vitamin B,, recommended varies from 5 to 50 
meg. daily—the smaller dosage for small premature 
infants and the larger for the average full-grown 
individual. Doses appreciably exceeding these ap- 
pear promptly in the urine. As this is a water- 
soluble vitamin, promptly excreted through the 
kidneys, toxicity is not a factor. The dosage of liver 
should be regulated to provide similar amounts of 
vitamin 


TREATMENT FOR PULMONARY 

HEMORRHAGE 

To tHe Eprror:—After recent pulmonary hemor- 
rhage, what is a suggested time lapse, or what are 
other empirical conditions that are to be consid- 
ered prior to a bronchoscopic examination? What 
immediate treatment is suggested for pulmonary 
hemorrhage with the following laboratory find- 
ings of compensatory erythemia: elevated hema- 
tocrit readings; low color index; prolonged coagu- 
lation time; prolonged bleeding time; low plate- 
let count; poor clot retraction time, but normal 
sedimentation rate; low leukocyte and differen- 
tial counts? M.D., Illinois. 


ANSWER.—A patient who has exhibited a severe 
pulmonary hemorrhage is not a candidate for bron- 
choscopy until his general condition has definitely 
improved. With adequate anesthesia the chances of 
precipitating further hemorrhage must be consid- 
ered, although it seems unlikely. Good anesthesia 
is essential, and even general anesthesia might be 
considered. Recent advancements in devices for 
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respiratory support with the open airway have ma- 
terially decreased the risks of bronchoscopy under 
general anesthesia. A mild hemoptysis is not a con- 
traindication to bronchoscopy after a day or so 
following the subsidence of the bleeding. The in- 
formation supplied on the blood studies indicates 
that the condition might be rather unusual. The 
possibility of a thrombocytopenic purpura, either 
of a specific or idiopathic origin, must be consid- 
ered. A complete blood study plus bone marrow 
studies should be carried out, if time permits, in an 
effort to determine the exact etiology. Administra- 
tion of platelets or whole fresh blood transfusions, 
with blood of less than 24 hours since withdrawal, 
may be indicated. Intravenous steroid therapy may 
be helpful. The possibility that this blood picture 
might be explained by the occurrence of a purpura 
in a patient with obstructive pulmonary emphysema 
and cor pulmonale, with a secondary polycythemia, 
must be borne in mind. The usual therapeutic pro- 
cedures would be indicated regardless of the blood 
picture. Such measures consist of absolute rest, 
sedation ( preferably with a narcotic ), oxygen ther- 
apy, maintenance of the open airway, and high 
humidity therapy. 


DISINFECTION OF WATER 

To tHE Eprror:—A young man, looking for ura- 
nium in Utah, had been drinking water from a 
mountain stream in Utah for several days when 
he noted what looked like tiny live worms in the 
water. This was adjacent to desert areas. A man 
who had been prospecting for many years told him 
natives of the area always drank it and had no 
harmful effects. He apparently has not suffered 
from it. This occurred about two or three months 
ago. Are there any organisms in Utah water that 
might be harmful? What investigative tests are 
indicated? What therapeutic measures should be 
taken? Vera Barzd, M.D., Mayview, Pa. 


ANnswerR.—It is impossible to say definitely what 
the “tiny live worms” referred to in the query were, 
but various aquatic insect larvae are commonly 
mistaken for worms. These microscopic forms are 
not usually considered harmful. However, harmful 
micro-organisms may be present in surface waters 
of Utah or, in fact, in any surface water. An ele- 
ment of risk is attached to drinking untreated sur- 
face water, and this risk increases as the opportu- 
nity for human fecal pollution increases. Tests for 
members of the coliform group of bacteria are 
standard for assessing the bacteriological quality of 
drinking water, but such tests are not practicable 
for individual use in the field. Under such circum- 
stances, drinking water should be either boiled or 
treated with chlorine or iodine to kill the harmful 
organisms. The table shows the quantities of vari- 
ous commonly available materials containing chlo- 
rine and iodine which are needed to give 10 ppm of 
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available chlorine or iodine. This dosage should be 
adequate to kill the pathogens in reasonably “clean” 
water, providing they are thoroughly mixed with 
the water and 30 minutes’ contact time with the 
chlorine or iodine is allowed before the water is 
used. 


Utilization of Common Materials for Disinfection of Water 


To Give 2,000 
ppm Cle or Iz 


To Give 10 


% Available ppm Cle or lz 


No. Cups No. Gal 

Given By Solution Solution 

on Titra- Quan- (Made Quan- (Made 

Produet* Product tion tityt upto) tityt upto) 
Clorox (Cle) 5.25 5.3 lt. 1 22 
Sinelairs (Cle) ...... 31.5 it. 2 29 
BK powder (Cle) ... 50 47 ré, 3 1t. 37 
cy 70 67 1 tablet 7 1 tablet 85 
Weseodyne (Iz) ..... 1.6 1.79 1T 1 1T. 73 
Lugol's solution 5 4.8 4 20 

Tineture of Ie ...... 2 2 1 

Potable aqua (Ta)... 2 tablets } 
Globaline (Te) ...... 2 tablets 
(Ole) 7.5 1T. 1 5 


These are examples of compounds commonly available which may 
be used for disinfeetion. The actual proprietary products will vary in 
different sections of the country. An inventory of compounds possessing 
bactericidal properties common to the specifie locale should be made 

ie tablespoon, t. = teaspoon. 


PREGNANCY IN PATIENT WITH 
ONE KIDNEY 


To tHe Eprror:—A 28-year-old woman has deliv- 
ered two children without complications. Two 
years ago she had a right nephrolithotomy and 
was well until December, 1956, when she had 
chills and fever and severe pain over the right 
renal region. Urologic survey revealed normal 
function of the left kidney tract, while the right 
side showed no function; the pelvis was filled 
with large calculi. Blood chemistry studies re- 
vealed normal calcium phosphorus and uric acid 
levels. A right nephrectomy was performed, and 
a large cortical abscess and a diseased kidney 
were found at that time. The patient had an un- 
eventful postoperative course. Prior to July, 1957, 
she passed five small calculi, and an intravenous 
urogram revealed a normal left upper urinary 
tract and bladder. These calculi were of the uric 
acid variety. At the present time the patient is 
two months pregnant. Is therapeutic abortion 
and sterilization indicated? \.D., New York. 


Answer.—In this situation it would be well to re- 
peat blood uric acid studies. If tests of renal func- 
tion at this time show normal findings, and if the 
excretory urogram shows a normal outline to the 
solitary left kidney, therapeutic abortion is not indi- 
cated. Many patients with single kidneys have been 
able to go through a normal pregnancy, unless ab- 
normal findings are present. 


ANSWER.—The minimum of two years which prob- 
ably have elapsed since the right renal failure have 
allowed ample opportunity for hypertrophy of the 
remaining left kidney. Since urinary stasis and in- 
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fection during pregnancy are inevitably more 
marked on the right side than the left, the fact that 
it is the right kidney which was removed would 
cause one to be much less apprehensive than if the 
reverse were true. If the renal function of the left 
kidney is normal, as evidenced by concentration 
dilution tests and blood chemistry studies, there is 
no valid indication for termination of this preg- 
nancy. With respect to further pregnancies, it is in- 
escapable that the hazard is somewhat greater in a 
patient with a solitary kidney and who is prone to 
develop uric acid stones. Accordingly, it would ap- 
pear reasonable to offer the patient postpartum 
tubal ligation if she does not wish to assume the 
risk of later pregnancies and if failures with con- 
traceptive devices have occurred in the past. 


DETERMINATION OF SYPHILIS 

To tHE Eprror:—A 19-year-old student nurse 
showed a 4+ result from a Venereal Disease Re- 
search Laboratories test, a Kahn test, and a 
Wassermann test. She denied any contacts and 
any knowledge of skin lesions. Physical exami- 
nation verified this and indicated a virginal in- 
troitus and intact hymen. The patient's parents 
were contacted, and the mother stated that she 
herself had received some “shots” in the “hip” 
over a period of time prior to marriage. The 
patient was given 10 million units of penicillin, 
after which serologic studies were done again. 
The results of the tests listed above were all still 
4+., the spinal fluid and colloidal gold tests were 
all negative, and the Treponema pallidum immo- 
bilization test was negative. This occurred about 
six to nine months ago. Should the patient have 
further therapy? If so, what type should be given 
and how often? Does this patient have a serolog- 
ically resistant pattern? M.D.. Missouri. 


Answer.—Assuming that this patient has syphilis, 
therapy has been adequate. In order to determine 
whether this patient has a serologically resistant 
pattern, it is, however, first necessary to determine 
whether or not she has syphilis. A single negative 
Treponema pallidum immobilization test does not 
completely rule out syphilis, especially late congeni- 
tal syphilis. For definitive determination of the pres- 
ence or absence of syphilis the following are need- 
ed: (1) a repeat Treponema pallidum immobiliza- 
tion test; (2) a series of titered serologic tests for 
syphilis; (3) a careful physical examination with 
special emphasis upon search for the stigmas of 
congenital syphilis; and (4) proper epidemiologic 
investigation, to include both parents and all sib- 
lings. If it is established by the above studies that 
the patient has a biological false positive serologic 
test for syphilis, special tests should be done in an 
attempt to elucidate the possibility of collagen vas- 
cular disease. These tests, in particular, include the 
cephalin flocculation test, thymol turbidity test, 
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serum electrophoretic pattern, total serum protein 
level and albumin-globulin ratio determinations, 
repeated search for L. E..cells, and routine blood 
count and sedimentation rate determination. 


TETANUS PROTECTION 

FOLLOWING DOG BITE 

To tHE Eprror:—Is a dog bite considered a dirty 
puncture that would require protection against 
tetanus? 


Clifford L. Feiler, M.D., Lafayette, Calif. 


Answer.—A clean dog bite would not require pro- 
tection of the patient against tetanus. From the 
practical standpoint, however, the patient, or those 
responsible for the patient, seem to feel more secure 
if specific measures against tetanus are taken. If the 
patient has been adequately inoculated with tetanus 
toxoid and if a booster dose would be needed under 
other circumstances, no harm would follow an in- 
jection of 0.1 cc., carefully measured in a tuberculin 
syringe and injected with the needle employed for 
drawing the material from the container. The pres- 
ence of an epidemic of poliomyelitis and the ab- 
sence of a history of active immunization against 
poliomyelitis in the patient would make this pro- 
cedure unwise because of the possibly paralyto- 
genic effect in the event of latent viremia with the 
virus of poliomyelitis. If the dog bite is highly con- 
taminated, as might happen under conditions of 
outdoor exposure, the customary measures of pro- 
phylaxis against tetanus would seem reasonable. 
Statistically, tetanus following either human or dog 
bites is most unusual. The main problem is the pre- 
vention of rabies. Reference is made to the Queries 
and Minor Notes, “Tetanus After Human or Dog 
Bites” (J. A. M. A. 16:1445 [Aug. 16] 1947) and 
“Human Bites” (J. A. M. A, 156:1297 [Nov. 27] 
1954). 


CANCER OF THE BREAST 

To tHe Eprror:—In treatment of cancer of the 
breast, has there ever been a fairly large series in 
which the breast was removed by radical opera- 
tion and then at the same time or shortly there- 
after the internal mammary chain of lymph 
nodes removed through a_ split sternum = ap- 
proach? M.D., Kentucky. 


Answer.—The extended radical breast operation 
has been done in one hospital since 1949. The ma- 
jority of these patients have had palpable axillary 
nodes prior to the original operation. The group 
with positive axillary nodes has, in general, been 
accepted for the extended radical operation because 
of the findings of many observers that approximate- 
ly 30% of these patients have internal mammary 
node involvement. The operation has been done 
either as a one-stage or two-stage procedure. A 
conventional radical mastectomy is performed. The 
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mediastinum is explored through a vertical sternal 
splitting incision. The dissection is then extended 
into the supraclavicular area. As in most methods 
of treatment of carcinoma of the breast, the results 
are extremely difficult to evaluate. At the present 
time 29 of the 66 patients are alive. Among the 
survivors are four patients who have lived from 
three to seven years without evidence of recur- 
rence. All of these patients had involvement of the 
mediastinal lymph nodes. The significance of these 
studies will have to await the evaluation of a large 
series followed for a long period of time. 


ADRENAL GLANDS AND RESISTANCE 

TO INFECTION 

To THE Eprror:—How can one reconcile the follow- 
ing conflicting opinions regarding the role of the 
adrenal glands in defense against infections? 
Sajous said: “On the whole, the normal adult 
whose adrenals function normally is relatively re- 
sistant to infection.” Similarly, Take and Marine 
(1923)demonstrated that suprarenalectomy causes 
the greatest lowering of resistance of any known 
experimental procedure. Experimental animais, 
when given adrenal cortex extracts, were protect- 
ed against intoxications from both streptococci 
and staphylococci (Hartman and Scott). In con- 
trast, present opinion seems to regard the use of 
cortisone as lowering resistance to infections. 
Please comment. 

Edward E. Brown, M.D., Ashland, Ore. 


Answer.—Following adrenalectomy, systemic re- 


sistance to infection is greatly decreased. On the 


other hand, overdosage with glucocorticoids (e. g.. 
cortisone ) facilitates the spread of infections and, 
consequently, also decreases resistance. As a result 
of this, if an adrenalectomized animal is given low 
doses of glucocorticoids, its resistance to infection 
increases until an approximately normal level of 
blood-glucocorticoid concentration is achieved; still 
higher doses then again decrease resistance below 
normal. 


SHIN SPLINTS 
To THe Eprror:—What is shin splints? 
M.D., Louisiana. 


Answer.—Shin splints is a popular term usually 
applied to the following combination of symptoms 
and findings: (1) a sense of tightness or constric- 
tion along the tibia; (2) pain over the lower half of 
the tibia during exercise, getting worse as exercise 
continues; (3) associated tired feeling in the thighs, 
extending up to the hip; (4) persistence of the pain 
after exercise, with a residual dull ache for some 
hours thereafter; (5) sensitiveness of the tibia to 
percussion; and (6) pain on the anterior aspect of 
the leg above the ankle when the patient tries to 
rise on his toes. This syndrome is variously ascribed 
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to a tearing or stretching of the tibial and fibular at- 
tachments of the dorsiflexors of the foot and to a 
myositis following bruises. The logical treatment as 
recommended by Molander (J. A. M. A. 118:1339- 
1340 [April 11] 1942) is rest, heat, massage, and 
strapping to take tension off of the dorsiflexors of 
the foot. If the symptoms suggest the possibility of 
intermittent claudication, they may be an early 
manifestation of peripheral vascular disease in the 
form of functional vasoconstrictor spasm; in that 
case, vasodilators like theobromine sodium acetate, 
nicotinic acid, and nylidrin hydrochloride should 
be effective. 


SYMPTOMS FROM LOW BLOOD 

SUGAR LEVELS 

To THE Eprror:—What is the mechanism of the 
nervousness produced by a drop in blood sugar 
level? M.D., Georgia. 


Answer.—A wide variety of signs and symptoms 
relating to the nervous system may be produced by 
a drop in the blood sugar level. These vary from 
mere feelings of nervousness and tremor to severe 
muscular weakness, faintness, confusion, convul- 
sions, and unconsciousness. Diabetic patients are 
particularly sensitive to low blood sugar values. 
It is true that occasionally patients are found with 
little or no true glucose in the blood and no symp- 
toms. However, in most patients, a fall in the blood 
sugar level much below normal would induce some 
nervous symptoms. The symptoms are due to the 
fact that brain tissues depend upon a constant sup- 
ply of glucose. During hypoglycemia, the available 
glucose falls below the minimum requirement of 
the tissues. If death occurs, anatomic changes con- 
sisting of disintegration of ganglion cells in the cen- 
tral nervous system as well as other changes are 
found upon microscopic examination. 


ANEMIA FROM BLEEDING ULCER 


To tHe Eprror:—In a case of bleeding duodenal 
ulcer, proved by gastrointestinal series, in a man 
45 years old, blood transfusions of 1,000 cc. were 
given over period of three days. The stools re- 
turned to normal color; there was no shock or 
pain; the patient was ambulatory and received 
antispasmodics, aluminum compounds, and bland 
diet. The hemoglobin level has not returned to 
complete normalcy. Is it proper to treat the re- 
maining anemia with iron and vitamins shortly 
after the tranfusions have been given? 

M.D., Florida. 


Answer.—It is quite proper to treat the slight 
anemia which sometimes remains after blood trans- 
fusions with suitable iron and vitamin tablets. How- 
ever, if the patient’s bone marrow is active, the 
blood may well regenerate of its own accord, but 
the use of a little iron is definitely in order. 
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WATERMELON SEEDS 


To THE Eprror:—Recently there was prominence 
given in the lay press’ on the use of watermelon 
seeds and/or juice in the treatment of some renal 
disorder. A comment would be appreciated, in 
view of several inquiries from patients. 

M.D., Pennsylvania. 


Answer.—Barksdale (Am. J. M. Sc. 171:111., 
1926) found a substance in watermelon seed that 
lowers blood pressure by peripheral vasodilatation. 
He and others ( Althausen and Kerr, Am. J. M. Sc. 
178:470, 1929) claimed that it is of value in some 
hypertensive patients. There is no convincing evi- 
dence that an extract of watermelon seeds or water- 
melon is of therapeutic utility other than through 
suggestion. 


PROPHYLAXIS OF AMEBIASIS 
To THE Eprror:—In the May 25, 1957, issue of THe 
JourNaL, page 505, Queries and Minor Notes, 
with regard to the prophylaxis of amebiasis, the 
first and second consultants state that glycobiar- 
sol (Milibis) should not be used for longer than 
one month prophylactically. What is the reason 
for this time limit on the drug? What are the 
dangers in using this drug for longer periods of 
time than one month in the prophylaxis of amebi- 
asis? What drug is recommended for prophylaxis 
against amebiasis for a period of one year or 
longer, during which time the person will be 
under continuous exposure to ameba? 
Arthur W. Peterson, Jr., M.D. 
40, rue Cambon 
LaGarenne-Colombes, Seine, France. 


The above comment was referred to the consult- 
ant who answered the original query, and his reply 
follows. Eb. 


To THE Eprror:—Reasons for advising against pro- 
phylactic administration of glycobiarsol for longer 
than a month at a time are: 1. It contains 15% 
metallic arsenic which is potentially poisonous. 
2. No drug is recommended “for prophylaxis 
against amebiasis for a period of one year or long- 
er.” The principle of prolonged prophylactic ad- 
ministration of any antiamebic drug is wrong. It 
gives a false sense of security. It is possible that 
the parasite may become resistant to the drug. 
A person residing in an area of high endemicity 
for a considerable period of time should be able 
to establish food handling procedures which will 
give him reasonable protection against infection, 
boiling all drinking water, avoiding raw vegeta- 
bles, peeling raw fruit, and instructing and super- 
vising food handlers in personal sanitation. 3. 
Again, it should be emphasized that most of the 
diarrheal disease acquired in the tropics is bacil- 

lary, not amebic. 
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BRAND OF NORETHYNODREL WITH ETHYNYLESTRADIOL 3-METHYL ETHER 


Regulates menstrual disorders 
through reliable endometropic control 


Enovid is Searle’s new, orally effective agent designed to provide specific 
control of menstrual disorders. 

Enovid contains norethynodrel, a new synthetic steroid with strong pro- 
gestational and lesser estrogenic activity. The estrogenic effect, enhanced 
by the addition of ethynylestradiol 3-methyl ether, prevents spotting or 


breakthrough bleeding in most patients in whom it would otherwise occur. 7 
Like the normal endocrine action of the corpus luteum, Enovid main- oe 

tains the integrity of the endometrium during administration of the drug. ‘ o 

Moreover, as occurs on withdrawal of the natural hormones, the withdrawal 0 

of Enovid results in the flow characteristic of menstruation. Also, as do } © 

the natural hormones, Enovid controls the gonadotropic functions of the ¥ ° 

anterior pituitary gland. ) < 
This specific control of the menstrual cycle permits effective treatment P) 


of both excessive and inadequate endometrial activity and provides the 
physician with a dependable agent for treating such disorders as amenor- 
rhea, dysmenorrhea, menorrhagia, metrorrhagia and premenstrual tension. 


Biopsy photomicrographs courtesy of Anna L. Southam, M.D., New York, N.Y. 


INDICATIONS AND DOSAGE GUIDE FOR ENOVID 


SECOND AND THIRD 
CONSECUTIVE CYCLES 


One 10-mg. tablet daily from 
Menorrhagia One or two 10-mg. tablets daily to day 25 of the cycle day 5 to day 25* 


DISORDER FIRST CYCLE 


One or two 10-mg. tablets daily to day 25 


(or for 10 days to establish cycle) same as above 


Metrorrhagia 


. cap aa One 10-mg. tablet daily for 20 days to establish cycle same as above 
Oligomenorrhea One 10-mg. tablet daily from day 5 to day 25* same as above 
Premenstrual One 10-mg. tablet daily from day 5 to day 25* same as above 


Tension 


One 10-mg. tablet daily from 
Dysmenorrhea One 10-mg. tablet daily frpm day 5 to day 25 day 5 to day 25 


One 10-mg. tablet daily from 
day 15 to day 25 


inadequate 
\ hedh Maus One 10-mg. tablet daily from day 15 to day 25 


*The administration of Encvid prior to day 15 may interfere with lowing discontinuance of treatment, the intermenstrual interval of 


ovulation; if anovulatory cycles are not desired, one 10-mg. tablet the first untreated cycle is commonly prolonged for approximately 
of Enovid should be administered daily from day 15 to day 25. one week. 

SPECIAL NOTES: (1) If nausea is encountered, the daily dose may FORMULA: Each 10-mg. tablet of Enovid (available as uncoated, 
be cut in half or given in divided doses for three days and then scored, coral tablets) contains 9.85 mg. of norethynodrel, a new 
returned to the regular dose. (2) intermenstrual spotting is usually synthetic steroid, with 0.15 mg. of ethynylestradiol 3-methy! ether. 
evidence of inadequate dosage. This type of bleeding is usually *Trademark of G. D. Searle & Co. 

controlled by increasing the dosage one 10-mg. tablet daily. (3) Fol- G. D. Searle & Co., Chicago 80, Illinois 
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THE DIETENE COMPANY 
3017 Fourth Ave. S., 

Minneapolis 8, Minn. 

Please send me free a retail size 
1 pound can (regularly $1.98) of % 
Instant Meritene. 


Name 


Address. 
City 


State 


HAVE YOU 
TASTED 

NEW INSTANT 
MERITENE? 


Teriten 


It's the good-tasting 
PROTEIN-VITAMIN-MINERAL 
SUPPLEMENT for patients 
requiring diet therapy, 
such as 

GERIATRICS, ULCERS 

AND TUBE FEEDINGS. 
Meritene is more 
nutritive than an equal 
amount of eggnog, yet is 
lower in fat and lower in 
cholesterol. It costs less 
and tastes good, too. 


THE 


DIETENE 


COM PANY 


The house of good-tasting 
protein products 
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NOTICE 


WANTED ISTERED MEDICAL RECORD LIER \ 
rian for 152 bed general hospital; plus 36 b 
2 admissions and 20 disch 
* minutes at all doctors’ 
meetings; new 
very manner 
Ss and file 
$400.00 per 
in beautiful nurses 


the Greyhon 
Jardine 
Jersey, % C Sarker, Director 


or ENING AS DIRECTOR OF HE ALTH SERVIC ES ae 


* university: experience in medical adr 
familiarity with unive ty « 
and operation desired; an age that “ 
for a reasonable extend a period serv 
retirement desired; salary commensurate 
sponsibilities of the position as a major profes 
administrative post at a leading university will be ava 
able; submit full biographical details of training and 
experience with first letter. Send letters to: Box 5248, 
% AMA 


WANTED—LEITZ MODEL B MICROSCOPE STAND 
with interchangeable body tube; optics not important: 
new about 1935. Dr. N. A. Murray, P. 0. Box 6296, 
Jacksonville, Florida. 


ASSISTANTS WANTED 


WANTED—ASSISTANT GENERAL PRACTICE; WEST 
: excellent hospital facilities; salary 

" partnership thereafter if agreeable: 

roo full particulars in first letter. Box 5263 B, %o 


ASSISTANT GENERAL PRACTITIONER WITH 
main interest in ebstetrics to be the third man in a gen 
eral practice group; eventual partnership; one hour 
from New York City tox 525 . % AMA 


CENTRAL NEW JERSEY GENERAL PRACTITIONER: 
age 38: needs assistant promptly; salary, future part- 
nership open; superlatively equipped office; fine hospi. 
tals, schools, religious facilities; diversified bractice; 
no major surgery; reply in detail. Box 5209 B, So AMA. 


NURSES WANTED 


WANTED AT ONCE — ANESTHESIOLOGIST; PREF 
erably registered nurse; salary or fee basis; 50 “d 
general hospital, Southern, West Virginia. Box 5236, 
% AMA. 


PHYSICIANS WANTED 


MILW AUKEE, WISCONSIN MEDICAL LABORATO 
$13,566.80 to $16,758.36 

residence and utilities; vacancy in central 
of Milwaukee County Hospital; medical school 
includes internship: eligible for Wisconsin me 
cense; certification by American Board of Patl 
either pathologic anatomy or clinical pathol 
experience in pathological laboratory manageme 
training of residents; interns and medical student 
sirable; sound annuity and pension system inclu 
social security. Apply: Milwaukee County Civil Service 
Commission, Room 206, Courthouse, Milwaukee 3, Wis 
consin c 


PHYSICIAN — TO CONDUCT CLINICAL RESEARCH 
program and related professional services of medical 
department; establishing and supervision clinical proj- 
ects and clinicians throughout country involves 60-90 
days travel a year; previous experience not peneeeary 
company locatec in small progressive communit 
semi-rural vacation land area of central New York 
State; forward resumes of training, experience; an 
desired to Personnel Director, Eaton Laboratories Divi- 
ne The Norwich Pharmacal Company, Norwich, aaa | 


MEDICAL PLACEMENT 
15 Peachtree Place, N. W. 
Atlanta, Georgia 
We serve the South. 


Write us for information about openings. 
(Mrs. Stewart R. Roberts, Director) 


(Continued on page 82) 
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us analgesia 


combines FLEXIN® Zoxazolamine,i clinically established skeletal muscle relaxant,’* and 


TYLENOL® Acetaminophen, a superior analgesic for painful musculoskeletal disorders.’ 


FLEXILON provides well-tolerated and effective 
relief of painful muscle spasm associated with low 
back syndrome, sprains, strains, fibrositis, and 
many common rheumatic conditions. 


supplied; Tablets, enteric coated, orange, bottles of 50. 
Each tablet contains: FLexin Zoxazolamine 125 mg.; and 
TYLENOL Acetaminophen 300 mg. 

referencus: (1) Sraith, R, T; Kron, K. M.; Peak, W. P, and Hermann, 
1, FR: J.A.M.A, 160:745 (Mar. 3) 1956. (2) Rettel, E.: Am. Pract. & Digest 


Treat. 8:443 (March) 1987. (3) Battermen, R. C., and Grovreman, A. J.: 
Federation Proce. 2\:316 (March) 1965. 


* TRAOE-WARE 


u.s. McNEIL LABORATORIES, INC « PHILADELPHIA PA. 


| for muscle relaxation pl] I 


an advanced 
method of 
theophylline 
therapy... 


"eer co. 4 


simple... speedy... effective 


CLYSMATHANE 


Disposable Rectal Unit 


For the alleviation of symptoms 
in bronchial asthma and the 
acute episodes of heart failure, 
CLYSMATHANE (Fleet) supplies 
prompt therapeutically adequate 
blood levels of theophylline. (|) 

Even after repeated dosage 
CLYSMATHANE (Fleet) minimizes 
the side effects often associated 
with oral or parenteral theophyl- 
line administration. The plastic 
squeeze bottle (with attached, 
pre-lubricated, non-traumatic 
rectal tube) is designed for self- 
administration. 


Dosage: One CLYSMATHANE (Fleet) 
Unit as a retention enema before re- 
tiring or as directed. Available on pre- 
scription at professional pharmacies. 


Composition: monoetha- 
nolamine (Theamin, Fleet) 0.625 Gm. 
aqua 37.0 ml. in rectal dispenser. Units 
packed in individual cartons, manu- 
facturer’s label readily removable. 


REFERENCE: (1) Ridolfo, A. S. & Kohlstaedt, 
K. G., “A simplified method for the rectal in- 
stillation of theophylline’—to be published. 


Professional samples 
and literature 


on request 


Cc. B. FLEET CO., INC. 
Lynchburg, Virginia 


TONICS AND SEDATIVES 
eee 
My Favorite Story 


In this space will be published anec- 
dotes submitted by physicians concern- 
ing their practice or people in general. 
Contributions for “My Favorite Story” 
are welcome. 


Down in Mississippi there is a squirrel 
| law and half of the people are for it and 
| half of them are against it. 

During a certain political campaign | 
| down there, one of the candidates made a | 
| big speech and after he had finished he | 
| said, “Now, does anybody have any ques- | 
tions?” 

One of the people in the crowd said, | 
“Yeah, how do you stand on the squirrel | 
law?” 
| The candidate thought for a while and | 
| then said, “Glad you asked me that ques- 
| tion. I understand that half of my friends 
| are for it and half are against it. I want it 
| definitely understood that I’m for my 
| friends.” 


| 

A boy came home from school and 
asked his father, “Was the white man| 
superior to the Indian?” 

The father thought for a minute and | 
said, “Well, when the Indians were run- | 
ning things they had no taxes, they had 
no debts, and the women did all the 
work. How can you improve on that?” 


The speaker talked and talked and 
talked endlessly, like the proverbial brook. 
Finally there came an end to the patience 
of the audience and gradually the crowd 
began to leave. 

On and on the speaker went until fi- 
nally there remained but one man who sat 
right out in front of him. 

The speaker leaned over and said, “I 
would like to say in conclusion, sir, you 
are a gentleman.” 

And the fellow jooked up and said, 
“You are still wrong, Mister, I’m the next 
speaker.” 


Did You Know That? 


A single pail of water can produce 
enough fog to cover 105 square miles to 


a depth of 50 ft. 
April Fools’ Day is called Cuckoo Day 


in Scotland, Fish Day in France, Doll Day 
in Japan, and Boob Day in Spain. 


(Continued on page 76) 
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“PROOF IN PRACTICE” 


a study of 12,880 
hypertensive patients 


No. of Patients Results Percent 
3,929 excellent 30.5% 
6,393 good 49.6% 
1,535 fair 11.9% 

596 unsatisfactory 46% 
427 side effects 3.3% 


The tabulations above are from the 
recently completed study on crypte- 
namine (Unitensen) in which 12,880 
patients and 1,384 physicians partici- 
pated. Evaluation of the drug was 
based on experience in everyday pri- 
vate practice. 

A summary of the ‘“‘proof in practice’ 

study is available upon request from the 

Medical Director of Irwin, Neisler & Co. 


UNITENSEN 


Each Unitensen tablet contains 
cryptenamine (tannates) 2.0 mg. 


UNITENSEN-R 


Each Unitensen-R tablet contains 
cryptenamine (tannates) 1.0 mg., Reserpine 0.1mg. 


Clinical supplies available upon request. 


Irwin, Neisler & Co. + Decatur, Illinois 
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In secondary bacterial complications 
of viral upper respiratory infections 


Penicillin V, Crystalline (Phenoxymethyl Penicillin), Wyeth 


Oral Penicillin with Injection Performance 


streptococcal invaders» 
susceptible staphylococcal invaders 
hee 
ANS 
Py 
z 
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This advertisement coa- 
forms to tor 
chans’ Council 
mation on Child Health. 


NEW! 
LIQUID, 


ASPIRIN-LIKE ANALGESIC &ANTIPYRETIC 


Uy 


DROPSPRIN. 


Prescribe DROPSPRIN wherever and 
whenever the patient will not or cannot 
swallow aspirin tablets. Especially con- 
venient for infants, children and geriatric 
patients for whom tablet medication is 


difficult. 


DROPSPRIN is a pleasantly flavored 
milky suspension containing, 

1 gr. salicylamide per each Icc. 
DROPSPRIN is completely miscible with 
water, milk or fruit juices. DROPSPRIN 
may be used for “active q.s.’ing” in 
place of inert syrups or elixirs in order 
to add degrees of analgesia. 


Indications and dosage: 
Same as for aspirin. 


Supplied: Bottles—1 oz. and 2 oz. with 
dropper calibrated at 0.5cc. and 1.0cc. 


Samples and literature 
available upon request 


MARTIN H. SMITH CO. 


131 East 23rd St., New York 10, N. Y. 


TONICS AND SEDATIVES (Continued 


Queen Isabeau of France (1371-1435) 
was the first woman in history to wear 
lingerie. 


There are only six words in the English 
language that end in “cion.” See if you 
can name more. 


What's in a Name? 


Many of our most common expressions 
are entirely incorrect as far as properly 
describing the name of the object. In fact, 
close analysis shows that in many cases 
there is nothing in a name. 


School chalk is not chalk. It is a plaster 
of Paris. 
e 


Panama hats are not made in Panama. 
They are made in Colombia and Ecuador. 


A dressed chicken is completely un- 
dressed. 


Dry cleaning is not dry. The articles are | 
placed in a washer containing a water | 
solution and thoroughly saturated. 


poetry corner 


Here’s to Solomon and David 

And their merry, merry lives 

With their many, many lady friends 
And their many, many wives. 

But when old age came creeping 
With its many, many qualms 
Solomon wrote the Proverbs 

And David wrote the Psalms. 


e 
something to think about 


During a New England murder trial some 
years ago, a witness for the defense testi- 
fied that the accused had been out of the 
sight of people and able to commit the 
murder “for a matter of only two or three 
minutes.” 

Commenting on this testimony, the at- 
torney for the prosecution turned to the 
jury and said, “Gentlemen, here is my 
watch. We shall all pause, not for three 
minutes, but for two minutes, and you may 
judge what could have been done by the 
defendent during that space of time.” 

The wait seemed interminable as the jury 
sat until 120 seconds had been ticked off. 
They later returned a verdict of “Guilty.” 


(Continued on page 78) 
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Metamucil does 


In constipation, Metamucil pro- 
duces SOFT, easy stools and stimu- 
lates gentle peristalsis. By adsorb- 
ing and retaining water within the 
stool Metamucil prevents hard 
feces from forming. And it adds to 
the intestinal residue a soft, plas- 
tic bulk which sTIMULATES the 
normal reflex activity of peristalsis. 


Metamucil is a brand of psyllium hydro- 
philic mucilloid with dextrose. 
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Above the confusion, these facts stand out: Atarax Wilk 

produce a calming, peace-of-mind effect in 9 out of 10 off 

your hyperemotive patients...no serious side effects have - 
ever been reported ...there is a dosage form for every type 

of patient (tablets, syrup, parenteral solution.) 


When you prescribe a tranquilizer, doctor, won't you 
let Atarax confirm this outstanding record for you? 


PEACE OF MIND ATARAX® 


(Drand of 
tes. % 


New York 17, New York 


n, Chas 


Plizer & Co., | 
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® 


CHLORIDE 


(METHYL BENZETHONIUM CHLORIDE) 


DUSTING POWDER 


for AMMONIA 
“DERMATITIS 


HOMEMAKERS’ PROD. Div. 
1450 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 18, N.Y 


* GEO. A. BREON & CO. 


TONICS AND SEDATIVES (Continued) 


The silk worm is not a worm. It is a 
caterpillar. 
e 


A mosquito bite is not a bite. It is a 
puncture. 


Shakespeare’s “Midsummer Night’s 
Dream” takes place in the Spring—April 
29-May 1. 

Witch hazel is not hazel. It is an elm. 

A fire fly is not a fly, 
worm a worm. 

They are both beetles. 


nor is a glow 


Quotes of the Week 


Before you flare up at anyone’s faults, 
take time to count to 10—10 of your own. 


The minute you get the idea you are 
indispensable, you aren't. 
Some men grow under responsibility, 
others only swell. 


Quotes and Anecdotes 


A certain newspaper in their style book 
admonishes reporters against the use of 
clichés and bromides. 

Among the examples is the word “bail- 
iff.” “Don’t write ‘bailiff of the court.’ 
What else can there be a bailiff of?” 

The office comedian scrawled in with 
pencil, “Hay.” 


“How did you lose your job at the dress 
shop, my dear?” 

“Just because of something I said. 
After I had tried 20 dresses on a woman 
she said ‘I think I'd look nicer in some- 
|thing flowing,’ so I asked her why she 
didn’t jump in the river.” 


FOR THE Ss 


CULTURE of FUNGI 


asan OFFICE PROCEDURE 


CONVENIENT STERILE GLASS 
INEXPENSIVE | CONTAINERS holding 
CLEAN*MODERN | 
t 
EASY TO STORE | rose Agar 
AT ROOM | and 7 other culture media 
TEMPERATURE | Write 


Derm Medical 


Manufact re Media 


urers of Cult 


om os 


P.O. BOX w.aDams STa. 


LOS ANGELES 16, CALIF. 


BUY 
U. S. SAVINGS 
BONDS 


---THE PALMS --- 


Competent Ethical Services For 


EXPECTANT MOTHERS 
OBSTETRICIAN ON DUTY 


Correspondence Confidential 
Rates Reas sasiie- Terms If Desired 
Som Work Avatiable 
Adoptions Juvenile Court 
WRITE OR PHONE 
6900 Van Nuys Bivd., Ste 2. Van Nuys, Calif. 
STATE 0-0266 


“Try to be brave, doctor!” 


78 J.A.M.A., Jan. 25, 1958 
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—— 

aes (ELIMINATES THE CAUSE OF AMMONIA DERMATITIS) 


prevent 

VO mM It 4 Q, | nausea 


BONAMINE for 


“‘morning sickness’’ and in 
4 
hyperemesis gravidarum 


‘BONAMINE for 
motion sickness 


The only motion-sickness 
preventive effective 
in a single daily dose.* 


_BONAMINE for 
vertigo in 
geriatric patients 
Recommended for control 
of dizziness in cardio- 
vascular disease, cerebral 


arteriosclerosis, central 
nervous system disease.* 


Bonamine is also valuable 

in controlling vertigo, 
nausea and vomiting 
associated with radiation 
therapy, infections and 
toxicoses, drug toxicity, 

the postoperative state, 

and other conditions 
associated with labyrinthine 


disturbances. 
longest duration of action BRAND OF MECLIZINE HYDROCHLORIDE 
effective in minutes notably 
free of significant side effects tablets, 25 mg. rs 


1. Semmens, J. P.: Obst. & Gynec. 9:586 
(May) 1967. 2. Conner, P. K., and Moyer, 
J. H.: GP 14:124 (Nov.) 1966. 3. Charles, 
C. M.: Geriatrics 2:110 (March) 1966. 


Trademark PFIZER LABORATORIES, Division, Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 
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He drives 
with his 


+... fighting traffic delays and the 
other fellow’s ‘‘queer”’ driving 


+... his stomach takes the brunt of / 
his tenseness 


antispasmodic sedative 


quiets “nervous,” spastic stomachs—with the efficient 
sedation of BUTISOL SODIUM® butabarbital sodium 
10 mg. and the antispasmodic effect of extract of 
belladonna 15 mg. (per tablet or 5 cc.) 


BUTIBEL TABLETS / ELIXIR, 
PRESTABS* BUTIBEL R-A 


(Repeat Action Tablets) 


*Trade-mark 


LABORATORIES, INC. 
Philadelphia 32, Pa. 
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chemically? 


| C= 40.22% H-= 7.31% N = 7.82%. It exhibits t 
whatis 
uc 1 1s Tou 
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The cardiogram,as part 
of your regular examin- 
ation, gives you a valu- 
able diagnostic record. 
Your patient is spared 
the inconvenience of 
seeing another physi- 
cian. You are saved the 
time awaiting his report. 

The Burdick EK-2 
portable unit combines 
simplicity of operation with 
exceptional accuracy. A flick 
of the switch gives a clear, 
permanent record. Leads are 
permanently marked. No 
chemicals, darkrooms or proc- 
essing are needed. You can 
make an accurate diagnosis in 
minutes. 


The EK-2 is sold through 296 qualified 
medical supply houses throughout the 
United States. Over 1,500 Burdick sales 
representatives are backed by complete 
service facilities for all your Burdick 
equipment. 


Literature illustrating 
and describing the EK-2 
will be sent you on 
request. 


THE BURDICK CORPORATION 
MILTON, WISCONSIN 
Branch CHICAGO « aw YORK 


pr 


ATLANTA * CLEVELAND * LOS ANGELES 


(Continued from page 72) 


MEDICAL ASSISTANT—TO PERFORM ADMINISTRA- 
tive functions of Medical department involving new 
drug applications, clinical program reports, profession- 
al service correspondence, > . degree Biological 
Sciences required, some related experience desirable; 
company located in small progressive communi in 
semi-rural vacation land area of central New York 
state. Forward resumes of training, experience, salary 
desired to Personnel Director, Eaton Laboratories Divi- 
The Norwich Pharmacal Company, Norwich, 

ork. 


WANTED—FULL TIME PHYSICIAN FOR 
of the City of Amsterdam, New York; to begin Sep- 
tember, 1958; New York State license required; work 
involves physical examinations of school children and 
having charge of general health program in public and 
parochial schools of the city of ,000 population. Ap- 
ply to: Mr. Edward V. Cushman, Superintendent of 
Schools, 41 Division Street, Amsterdam, New York. C 


OPPORTUNITIES AVAILABLE IN VIRGINIA FOR 
physicians as Directors of local health departments; 
salary range with recognized public health training or 
experience $10,032 to $12,000; applicants without train- 
ing or experience given on-the-job training and paid 
$9,168 beginning salary; applicants must be American 
citizens under 

sick 
Write: Director of Local Health Services, State Depart- 
ment of Health, Richmond 19, Virginia. c 


SCHOOLS 


QUALIFIED SURGEON FOR OVERSEAS ASSIGN- 
ment with United States government; assignment also 
includes some general practice-type medicine; graduate 
of United States Class A medical school; native born 
United States citizen under 45 years of age; exempt 
from Doctors Draft and in good health; salary $10,000 
plus allowances; willing to sign three year contract; in- 
itial reply to include summary of personal; professional, 
and military background. Box 5303 C, % AMA. 


MIDWEST; URGENTLY 
need Board Certified or eligible ENT man with special 
interest in endoscopy, to associate with highly success- 
ful group of young specialists; many benefits; including 
possibility of early partnership in rapidly expanding 
clinic; city of 40,000, serving 80,000 in prosperous area 
in ideal geographical location. Write: Administrator, 
Elkhart Clinic, 405 South 2nd Street, Elkhart, Indiana 


OTOLARYNGOLOGIST — 


PHYSICIANS WANTED--FOR CHICAGO AND SUR- 
rounding suburbs; many full and part time opportuni- 
ties available including associations, industry 
specialties. Call or write: Garland Medical Placement, 
25 East Washington Street, Chicago, Llinois, Andover 
3-0145 Cc 


GENERAL PRACTITIONER — YOUNG; PARTNER; 
guarantee; car; residence; cash bettering $16,000; should 
reach $25,000; percentage plus, modern small! hospital- 
clinic; also need surgical and medical consultants. Dr. 
Keyes. Dearborn, Michigan. Cc 


J.A.M.A., Jan. 25, 1958 


and all | 


The 
Medical 
Bureau 


900 North Michigan Avenue 


known med. school teh’g ho: 

ADMINISTRATION: (AA71) Dir., med. education; gen. 
hosp. embarking apen long range program, intern & 

res. training; Cali 
ANESTHESIOLOGY: ‘p2) Dir. dept, 275 bed gen. hosp: 
foreign operations, major indus. co; min. $18,300 
tax free); al; traveling expenses self, family. 
(B14) Head dept, 20 man group estab. 


(Fed. 

DERMATOLOGY: 

niv. city, SW. 

GENERAL PRA TICE: (F94) Ass'n, GP & internist, res. 
town in N. J., Yo hr from NYC; Ist yr, $10-$12,000: 
2d, $15-$20,000. (F95) Ass’n, Board surg. & ob- gyn. 
Board elig; town, 65,000, suburb med. school _ city, 
So. oppor; early partner. 
balanced practice & OB privileges, 3 
pref. one with hr. or 2 res. in gen. pract, surg, OB, 
med or ped; . 200. 000 ‘Mich: $12-$14,000, Ist yr: 
early partner. (F97) Foreign operations, major indus. 

2-yr contracts, renewable; sal., Fed. tax 


co; 
free, all traveling ones ses 
(C50) Plant MD; excel. 
24,000 employees; univ. 
city; 1000 employes; complete 
facilities, staff of 5; Wis: $15,000 
INS NCE: (X13) Ass’t Med. dir: leading N. Eng. Co. 
INTERNAL MEDICINE. (H94) Ass'n, diagnostic clinic. 
major co., NYC; 5 dav wk; career post; (H95) Ass'n, 
group of 5 internists; busy, pract. with study & re- 
search in arthritis; univ. city, SW. (H96) Ass'n, 2 
Board cardiologists; pref. one similarly qual; Fla 
(H97) Ass’n, young Board internist int. metabolic 
diseases, diabetes; town 35,000; Ige drawing area 
‘n, hypertension division, dept. 
., 1009 bed teh’ a hosp; new outpatient dept 
averages 2100 visits daily: MW. 
OALR: (N95) Chicf, dept fa 275 bed hosp., foreign 
operations, major Amer. co; attrac. 2-yr contracts, re- 
Oto. or uph. to succeed OALR, cert 
; retiring with estate of over ', 
‘ . center of district of 60,000, Pac. 
climate simiiar to Frisco. 
OBSTETRICS. GYNECOLO 
clinic, 17 hold 
schools; new clinic bidg; MW. 


Chicago 


(A52) Full time teacher, adm. & investigat- 
sp; E. 


sub. 


Ass'n, 22-man 
(344) Chief and assoc; 
indus. group; $20-$25,000 & 


Head dept, 15 man group, all 
Board or elig; community 250,000, drawing pop.. 
400,000; Calif. (K93) Ass'n, {5 man group: univ. 
town, MW; $138,000-$20,000; oppor. succeeding chief 
upon retirement 

PATHOLOGY: (L7) Dir. dept, 315 bed gen. hosp; expan- 
sion prog. will increase to 465; coll. town, 100,000, 
MW; $30,000 up. (L8) Chief & assoc: new gen hosp 
& clinic serving indus. group; $20-$25,000 & $16,000- 
$20.000 resp: So 

PEDIATRICS: 


$16-$20 
ORTHOPEDICS. 


Head newly created dept, 8 man 
group; coll. . Pac. NW; early partner. (M21) 
Ass'n, dept, pediatric cardiology major clinic: 800 
bed tch’g hosp; research tch’g oppor; med school city, 


M 

P&N: 
draws from 6 states, 
(P63) Ass'n, 


(P62) Ass'n, 20 man group, 200 bed hosp; practice 

Midsouth ; $20,000; early partner 

pract. group specializing peycho- 
neurotic med; Eng; attrac. offer. 

RAGIOLESY 12 man ‘ere 
gen. hosp: 0; drawing area, 75,0) m 
ist yr, $15,000; 2d, %, uitimately $30,000; ‘swe (RBI) 
Dir. depts, new gen. hosps, serving indus. group, 
30 sal.. $20-$22,000 or % 

STUDENT ALTH: (T97) Dir. dept, 6000 students: So. 

SURGERY: wajea Newly created post on staff, 700 bed 
gen. hosp. affil. univ. med. coll; faculty rank probably 
assoc. prof. (U57) Preceptees: 250 bed hosp; 1-3 yrs 
training; $500-$800 month; Calif. 

UR 7 GY: (W9) Ass'n, Board urologist; partner oppor; 

a. 


Please send for our Analysis Form. 


Burneice Larson oirecron 


RESIDENT AND STAFF PHYSICIAN 
fornia and approved accredited 
pulmonary diseases; 219 beds; 
ness; 30 beas; starting salary 
furnished modern home for 
California licensure. Write: 
Kings Counties Hospital, 


FOR CALI 
bi-county hospital+: 
rehabilitation chronic ill 

$600 monthly; includes 
family; must be eligible 
Medical Director, Tulare 
Springville, California 


APPLICATIONS NOW BEING 
lowship in general surgery at established clinic of 32 
doctors; Western Montana city of 60,000; extensive 
surgical experience ; nerous stipend. Address inquiries 
to: Administrator, Great Falls Clinic, Box $11, Great 
Falls, Montana 


ACCEPTED FOR FEL- 


GENERAL PRACTITIONER—EXCELLENT OPPOR 
tunity; town of 3,000 near Minneapolis; good 70 bed 
open staff hospital; exceilent office; early partnership in 
established office. Write: Milton M Howell, MD, 
Glencoe Clinic, 624 Franklin Avenue, Minne 
sota Cc 


PEDIATRICIAN—OKLAHOMA; EIGHT MAN CLINIC 
group offers excellent opportunity for Board Certified 
or Eligible man; salary = beg woes two years before 
partnership considered. Ja Loy, Administrator. 
Chickasna Hospital and Clinic, 


Glencoe, 


EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY FOR SURGEON TO AS 
sociate with young general practitioner; must be will- 
ing to do some general practice; location in the north 
ern Rocky Mountain area; modern clinic and hospital 
facilities in area which offers the best in hunting and 
fishing. Answers to: Box 5312 C, % AMA. 


WANTED—AMERICAN BOARD SPECIALISTS; PHY- 
sicians interested in arose or private practice; teaching 
research, public health or industrial medicine; National 
and international services. Our 62nd Year. Woodward 
Medical Bureau, 185 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago. C 
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NOW...two forms 


ZOLIDIN tasters 


phenylbutazone GEIGY 


nonhormonal - anti-inflammatory - anti-arthritic 


BUTAZOLIDIN Alka capsules—The unexcelled potency of BUTAZOLIDIN plus added antacid- 
antispasmodic effect for the benefit of patients with gastric sensitivity. 


BUTAZOLIDIN Tablets — Efficacy proved by more than 150 million patient-days of therapy. 


BUTAZOLIDIN being a potent therapeutic agent, physicians unfamiliar with its use are urged to send for detailed literature before 
instituting therapy 


BUTAZOLIDIN® Alka: Capsules containing Butazolidin (phenylbutazone GEIGY) 100 mg.; aluminum hydroxide 100 mg.; magnesium 
trisilicate 150 mg.; homatropine methylbromide 1.25 mg 


BUTAZOLIDIN® (phenylbutazone GEIGY): Red coated tablets of 100 mg 


GEIGY 
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not an amphetamine, but an oxazine 


Chemically distinct from amphetamine, PRELUDIN provides potent appetite suppres- 
sion with little or no central nervous system stimulation or other undesirable side 
reactions.!> 


patients lose more weight—Pre.upin sharply curtails the patient's craving for 
food...generally doubling the weight loss achieved by dietary means alone.'?° 


provides notable safety in complicated obesity—Pre.upin is not known to 
produce any adverse effect on the cardiovascular system, basal metabolic rate or 
glucose metabolism, and may be used in cases of moderate hypertension, chronic 
cardiac disease or diabetes.?* 


(1) Barnes, R. H.: A Program of Therapeutic Supports in Obesity, Scientific Exhibit, 106th Ann. Meet., A.M.A., New York, 
N. Y¥, June 3-7, 1957. (2) Gelvin, E. PR; McGavack, T. H., and Kenigsberg, S.: Am. J. Digest. Dis. 1 :155, 1956. (3) Natenshon, 
A. L.: Am. Pract. & Digest Treat. 7:1456, 1956. (4) Holt, J. O. S., Jr.: Dallas M. J. 42 :497, 1956. (5) Ressler, C.: J.A.M.A. 
165 :135 (Sept. 14) 1957. 

Precupin® (brand of phenmetrazine hydrochloride). Scored, square, pink tablets of 25 mg. Under 
license from C. H. Boehringer Sohn, Ingelheim. 87658 


original silhouette hand cut by Mochi 


(brand of phenmetrazine hydrochloride) 


specifically for weight reduction 


GEIGY 


ARDSLEY, N. Y. 
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Vol. 166, No. 4 


N.WABASH AVE. 
CHICAGO®es 
ANN WOODWARD Ditectolk. 


GENERAL PRACTICE: (m) Full time staff for outpatient 
clinic, 700 beds, affil’d univ med schi, fully apprv'd: 
city 500,000, MW. (n) Assn, new grp Board men; 
modern aircond cl; oppor $18-25,000 Ist yr: Fla. (0) 
Assn w/Bd surg & internist; to $12,000; vicinity San 
Diego, Calif. (p) Phy & surg: full chge med service 
for employ & families; sal & fee basis about $12,000 
pilus use of fine co-owned clinic; timber mill operation: 

good housing available: Arkansas 

INDUSTRIAL MEDICINE: (i) GP & minor surg; excel 
indus hosp & OPD; sal & own fees; minimum §$15,- 
000; smalier town on Continental Divide; Denver area: 
W. (p) Med dir; under 40; new plant Ige size: AB 
prventive or internal med; pref with background in 
the psychology of exposure to heat in heavy indus 
about $18,000; Southerner desirable, but not manda- 


tory 

INTERNAL MEDICINE: (u) With res just completed 
assn w Bd internist, grad Western Reserve ‘49: busy 
pract est "50; $12,009; prtnrshp: Ohio. (v) One able 
do pulmonary function & catheterization or trnd, 
endocrinology; assn. ige grp (12 Dipis): % basis: 
guar $15,000: MW. (w) 5 man grp: leading clinic in 
area; $12,000, bonus end of ist yr; assoc member 3 
yrs, jr prtnr 2 yrs, then co-owner: SE. (x) Dipl or 
Bd elig; interest, GE, Chest Disease, Cardiovascular 
Disease or Neuro; assoc w two internists, one Yale 
grad, other Western Reserve: Calif. (y) Dipl, Dept of 
four, 17 man orp: $12.000 to start; smi twn, draw’g 
area 70,000, Westcoast 

OB-GYN y) Staff, 725 bed hsp, fully apprvd: oppor med 
schi tehg;: $14-18,000: MW. (z) Hd dept, five man 
orp serving indus organ; excel hosp w/new Ob-gyn 
dept: $16-18,000; W 

ORTHOPEDICS: (m) One w/ortho & traumatic trng; es 
tab’d indus practice, 6 dr orp; Ige twn, San Joaquin 
Valley: ultimate partnership. (n) Prtnrshp w out- 
stand’g orthopocd: oppor $20,000 Ist yr & assume 
entire pract, sevl yrs: one hr to 

PATHOLOGY: (r) Dir dept. fully apprv'd 275 bed hsp 
percentage with $25,000 guarantee: MW. (s) Dipl as 
chief: percentage shid net to $25,000: also assoc or 
asst ($16-19,000), 500 bed JCAH Hosp; apprv'd 
cancer prog; E 

PEDIATRICS: (n) Assn, dept staffed by 4 Dipis: 2! 
man orp; excl facilities; $10-12,000; prtnr 3-4 yrs: 
tourist-winter resort; univ city 65,000, So. (eo) To 
Join two Peds in fine residential twn nr large city: 
financial arrngmts generous; MW 

P & N: (n) Psy: qua. dir new mental hith cl: $18,000 
plus priv pract; med centr of area: NW Central 0) 
Neuro; inter’d electroencephalography: assn very Ige 
orp, distinguished men; oppor faculty appt; own hos- 
pital: So 

RADIOLOGY: (p) Organ & hd dept, 100 bd, JCAH hsp. 
doing $50,000 annually with rad will increase tre- 
mendously: also have priv pract: $12,000 or 25% of 
gross, whichever is higher; twn 25.000; SW. (q) Asst 
to Cert. Rad: 250 bed hsp: guar $18,000 on the basis 
of 18%; twn 65,000, MW 

SURGERY: (i) Chief, depts, Ige orp & hsp: faculty appt 


as asst prof; $15-20,000; west coast. (j) Board elig: | 


assoc w/well-estab’d MD. chief of staff, 50 bed hosp: 
$17,000 guar & immediate prtnrship, netting about 
$25,000 ist yr; Ilinois. 


PLEASE SEND FOR AN ANALYSIS FORM SO WE 

MAY PREPARE AN INDIVIDUAL SURVEY FOR YOU 

We offer you our best endeavors—our integrity—our 62 

year record of effective placement achievement 
STRICTLY CONFIDENTIAL 


WANT ‘ED SUPERINTENDENT AND MEDICAL DI 


rect 100) bec TRC Sanatorium, southeast Minnesota; 


modern, well equipped; full maintenance : salary open 
Address ec P nc oe et Dr. R. V. Sherman, Cha 

man, Boa Dir + ’ Mine ral Springs Sanatorium 
Cannon Falls, Minn: ota Cc 


ASSISTANT MEDICAL DIRECTOR uss — TUBER 

“ulosis hospital; salary $8,500 to $9,500 pe r plus 
complete maintenance including apartment, f 
iry, and utilities. Apply Executive Direc tor, State 
Tuberculosis Hospital Commission, New Capitol Annex 
Frankfort, Kentucky c 


PEDIATRICIAN WANTED—TEN MAN GROUP MID- 
west; share work in department with another pediatr 
cian; salary $15,600 first vear; partnership interest 
thereafter with annual increase in salary plus share 
surplus; excellent hospital facilities tox 5308 % 
AMA 


SURGEON — UNIVERSITY TRAINED; CERTIFIED; 
associate with Board Surgeon limited to colon, rectum 
and anus; capable of own operating: increasing per- 
centage to full partnership in five years; $12,000 min- 
imum first veer give full data; unlimited opportunity. 
Box 5334 C, AM 


WANTED—INTERNIST OR GENERALIST INTEREST 
ed in medicine; small group southeastern city 40,000; 
opportunity to develop own practice or partnership 

le; excellent living and recreational facilities 

% AMA 


WANTED—ASSOCIATE ANESTHESIOLOGIST; DIP- 
lomate or eligible; to succeed to chief in near future; 
annual starting salary $15,000 plus percentage arrange- 


ment; 600 bed hospital; with large surgical service in | 
% AMA | 


eastern Pennsylvania. Box 5306 C, 


WANTED — GENERAL PRACTITIONER TO ASSO- 


ciate with two doctors; city 20,000 near San Francisco; | 


own medical building; x-ray and laboratory; salary 


Park, California 


TWO YEAR FELLOWSHIP EMPHASIZING 


tit ioner interested in ; medicine 


young man 
AMA 


OPHTHALMOLOGIST 
fied or eligible; est 


open; early full partnership. Dr. J. Heilman, Sharp | 
c 


83 
RNIST—UNDER ROARD CERTIFIED or 


radioactive 
sstablished in 


INT 
eligible; interest in hematology, allergy, 
isotopes preferable; 9 man group well 
Florida. Write: Box 5518 C, % AMA 


GENERAL PRACTITIONER WANTED - WITH 
strong interest in preventive medicine; for rural prac 
tice. Write: Richard Ricklefs, MD, Community Health 
Association, Hoopa, California 


NATIONAL JEWISH HOSPITAL AT DENVER INVITES 
applications for a new position, Chief of Asthma Serv- 
ice; this institution is a 325 bed, free care medical 
center for treatment, research, education, and rehabili- 
tation in diseases of the chest: it is non-sectarian both 
as to admissions ana employment policies: the asth- 
ma program calls for tong term hospitalization: it 
embraces the physiological, aliergy, and psychiatric as- 
pects of both pediatric and adult intractable asthma: 
it aims to return the patient to his home and com- 
munity able to function effectively; The Chief of Asth- 
ma Service will have major responsibility for the clin- 
ical and research phases of this program: therefore he 
must have had broad experience in the treatment of 
asthma and have demonstrated an interest in investi- 
gation; all replies confidential. Send curriculum vitae 
to and list of publications to: National Jewish Hos- 
pital at Denver, 3800 East Colfax Avenue, Denver 6, 
Colorado, attention, Secretary c 


Continued on next page) 
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Yl Six years of continuous administration 


DEMONSTRATES SAFETY 


What can be more reassuring regarding the safety 
of ACTH than its continuous, uneventful use by 
individual patients for more than six years. 

Such a record of safety and efficacy has been 
established by two independent studies, the one 
done by a group of English rheumatologists, 

the other one in this country.? There were no serious 
overdosage effects, no adrenal failures under extra 
stress, no adrenal exhaustion after six years of 
continuous administration. The repository form 

s ACTH was used in both studies 
because it combines rapid onset with prolonged 
action (from 24 to 72 hours). 


Ninth International Congress on Rheumatic 
Diseases, Toronto, Canada, June 23-28, 1957. 


2. Wolfson, W. Q.: Mississippi Valley M. J. 77:66, 1955. 


HP 


THE ARMOUR LABORATORIES 
A DIVISION OF ARMOUR AND COMPANY + KANKAKEE, ILLINOIS 


HP*ACTHAR Gel is The Armour 
Laboratories Brand of Purified 
Repository Corticotropin (ACTH) 


OuR 62ND YEAR mic training necessary New Y k state license neces 
Pr es sary. Wendell L. Hughes, MD, 131 Fulton Avenue, 
Wi Hempstead, New York 
OODWARD DESI Rg ING GENERAL 
pr *, pediatrics and min 
J hospital connections ; : 
WANTED YOUNG PHYSICIANS INDUSTRIAL 
‘ | pharmaceutical and chemical companies and hospitals 
psychiatrists anesthesiologists Me«tica! Personne 
ee Agency, 7 East 42nd St New York, New York ‘ 
“Sounders of. the counhalling AVUMCe tH | QUALIFIED INTERNIST TO ASSUMI 
- the modical profession, sewing medicine practice in magnificent location in central California 
Listinction over @ centwy- grossed $30,000 plus second year; leaving for research 
holy position; available immediately. Box 5230 AMA 
WANTED—CERTIFIED RADIOLOGIST TO ASSO! | 
ite in private office and hospital practice in southeast; | 
excellent opportunity leading to partnership: write all | , 
particulars in first lette Box 5326 C, % AMA | 
| PHYSICIAN WANTED FOR WEDNESDAY AND d 
| weekend coverage of active general practic: north 
west Chicago suburb. Box 5339 C, % AMA 
blished 9 man g ip of internists 
n Write: Box 5319 % AMA 
tir 
« 
| 
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in the FX 


STRENGTH 


WHITE’S COD LIVER OIL 
CONCENTRATE TABLETS 


These chewable candy-like tablets 
make taking cod liver oil a pleasure. 
Youngsters enjoy the good taste and 
parents appreciate the low price. Con- 
taining 400 units of vitamin D and 4000 
units of vitamin A, each tablet equals 
the vitamin A and D potency of one 
teaspoonful (5 cc.) of U. S. P. Cod 
Liver Oil. 

Dosage: 2 to 6 tablets daily. 
Supplied: Packages of 45; bottles of 
100, 240, and 1,000. 


IN THE BONE 


forthe 
ning, 
WHITE’S COD LIVER OIL 
CONCENTRATE DROPS 


Convenient vitamin A and D therapy 
for less than a penny daily. Each 
drop, containing 312 units of vitamin 
D and 1,560 units of vitamin A, 
equals the vitamin D potency of 
4 cc. of U. S. P. Cod Liver Oil. 
Dosage: 2 to 4 drops, placed 
directly on tongue. 

Supplied: Bottles of 6, 30, and 
50 cc. with special dropper. 


WHITE'S coo LIVER OIL CONCENTRATE CAPSULES 


~ Containing 12,500 units of vitamin A and 1,250 units of vitamin 
easy-to-take capsule equals the vitamin AandDp 
16 cc. of U. S. P. Cod Liver Oil. 
Dosage: As indicated by ‘individual 
Supplied: Bottles of 40, 10, and 500.” 


WHITE LABORATORIES, 


INC. 


KENILWORTH, N. J. 


(Continued from preceding page) 


WANTED—IMMEDIATE 
young general practitioner; 
partnership later; loca- 
tion, northwest Chicago; Box 5338 C, % AMA. 


WANTED— ANESTHESIOLOGIST—BOARD ELIGIBLE 
or certified to join two anesthesiologists doing fee for 
service practice; 150 bed hospital; town of 20,000; no 
place to get rich but wonderful place to live; 80 
miles from Sun Valley, hunting, fishing, skiing; salary 
plus % first year; partnership after one year if mutu- 
ally agreeable; needed er Drs. Lyle E. 
Wonderlich and C.D. Collins, 137 Second Avenue, 

Twin Falls, Idaho. Cc 


GENERAL 
opening ; 
starting 


PRACTITIONER 
association with 
salary $12,000 yearly; 
suburb. 


East, 


PSYCHIATRISTS WANTED — SALARY 
$12,685 depending upon qualifications; 
if Board Certified; not to 
three years psychiatric residency in conjunction with 
Northwestern University; hourly commuting distance 
Chicago; citizenship required. Write: Manager, Veter- 
ans Administration Hospital, Downey, North Chicago, 
Illinois. 


WANTED—BOARD ELIGIBLE PEDIATRICIAN FOR 16 
man well established group; 2 man department; medical 
school affiliation; associated, excellent 130 bed hospital; 
junior partnership after 2 years of good salary; group 


$7,570 TO 
% additional 
approved 


ays travel expenses for applicants invited for personal 
interview. Apply. Dr Charles Holzer, Holzer Hospital 
and Clinic, Gallipolis, Ohio. c 


PHYSICIAN WANTED — GENERAL STAFF PHYSI- 
cian for 3,000 bed hospital and training school for 
mentally retarded; southern Michigan resort area; 
hunting and fishing; liberal vacation and retirement 
benefits; salary $11,100 to $13,000; Michigan license or 
eligibility required. Apply: Medical Superintendent, 
Coldwater State Home and Training School, Coldwater, 
Michigan. 


WEST VIRGINIA — OPENINGS FOR WARD PHYSI- 
cians; senior physicians; 
intendents in six mental hospitals which are now undet 
direction of newly created, expanding department of 
Mental Health; salaries range from $6,640 to $10,800 
with full maintenance. Contact immediately: William 
B. Rossman, MD, Director, Department of Mental 
Health, Charleston, West Virginia. c 


GENERAL PRACTICE OPPORTUNITIES IN RURAL 
West Virginia communities; sponsored by non-profit 
foundation; solo and group locations; excellent facil- 
ities provided; hospital affiliation and specialist con- 
sultation; and regular vacation; guaranteed net income 
$12,-$14,000 to start; annual increments. Placement 
Service Hygeia Facilities Foundation, Box 1023, 
Charleston, 


SINGLE PHYSICIAN UNTIL 
sist in surgery and general prac- 
Indianapolis; good salary. Box 


WANTED — YOUNG, 
July Ist or longer; a 
tice; ; county seat near 


5313 C, % AMA 


J.A.M.A., Jan. 25, 1958 


SHAY MEDICAL AGENCY 
55 E. Washington Street 
Chicago 2, Ilinois 
Service of Distinction since 1914 


ANESTHESIOLOGIST: (a) priv pract fee-for-serv basis 
in area over 100,000 without anesthesiologist; dept can 
be started in one of 3-4 hosps; Nev. ; $30,000 potential 
& to be employed by 7-man new orp for 100 bed 

osp; never had MC: Ky; fee-for-serv or sal 

DIRECTOR MED. EDUCATION: Ige. MW gen! hosp, 
fully appr, within easy reach of advance work; ample 
cultural & civic activities; can be either Internist or 
Surgeon 

DIRECTOR STUDENT HLTH: MW co-ed Univ; about 
$10,000; full or assoc. professorship can be offered 
right man; want someone who will take adm resp. & 
build the program 

ENT: fine est. prac. for sale; doctor ill; must leave busy 
office: sale price & terms easily arranged: not too 
far from Chgo; must make quick arrangements 

GENERAL: (a) w/irt med & o-g; clin: Minn; $1000 to 
begin; prtnrshp after |-yr (b) w. surg; 
up-to-date, well equip. office; Calif; 2, 
de on man; ultimate desire is for active 
prtar 

INDUSTRIAL: (a) Tex; to $1000 start; aircraft co.; to 
act as phys to flight personnel in addition to geni 
indus med work (b) full time office work in assn 
w/t-other doc; perm Chgo; $800 start 

INTERNIST: (a) pref w/sub-trng in allergy or hema- 
tology; clin: Ky: 2nd in dept; real potential for top- 
notch man; $1000 net start; can expect $30-$35,000 
win 2-3 yrs (b) to become prtnr of Surg; Minn; 
$12,000 ist yr w/prtnrshp at end of that time (c) to 
assoc w/Cert Internist & Cert Surg w intent of even- 
tual prtnrshp; Chgo suburb; moving into own med 
bidg s 

LOCUM TENENS: Starting Feb 3 for about 5 weeks: can 
use someone for ail or part of this time; Wis 

NEUROSURGEON: (a) wo form & hd dept in fee Mw 
orp est in "14 in Univ center; good hosp facil (b) assn 
arrangement; will depend on qual; 

doc is affiliated w/8 ho 

ORTHOPEDIC SURGEON: Prinrshp w/Cert man of 50; 

tlantic coast; you can realize $20,000 yrly to start 

PATHOL OGIST: Chief for 500 bed gent hosp, fully appr, 
E. % basis; based on pres volume you can expect $2!- 
$25,000 yr 

PEDIATRICIAN: (a) Igoe MW clin; college twn, to $/2,- 
000; opptny for study & resrch (b) Clin; Ky; unusual 
opptny; % of profits ist vr w min guar of $15,000, but 
actual earnings can exceed this figure; full prtnr after 


teh yo for MW state prison; 40-hr week; 
| ; many fringe benefits; 20 bed hsp avail 
PSYCHIATRIST: assoc in solo pract w/Cert man; 


to -000. 
RADIOLOGIST: hosp & office pract w/Cert man; must be 
qual in Isotopes; Fla; to $15,000 Ist yr w gradual 


prtnrshp 

STUDENT HEALTH: MW Univ of 6000 students; 
time; about $10,000 4 

SURGEON: pref w/sub-trng in either chest or vascular 

work; well-est (40 yrs) 12-man grp; mountainous re- 

gion w/fishing and big game hunting easily avail 


to $15,- 
Pac 


full 


Upon request one of our applications will be mailed to 
you. Write us today—a post card will do. 


NEVADA—PHYSICIAN WITH SOME PSYC HIATR Ic 
experience for smal! state mental hospital; r € 
$8,989 to $12,084 depenaing on qualifications; American 
Citizenship and graduate from Grade A medical school 
required ; can receive limited Nevada license for hospital 
position. Address: Superintendent, Nevada State Hos 
pital, Box 2460, Reno, Nevada. Cc 


OPENING FOR BOARD CERTIFIED RADIOLOGIST IN 
diagnosis and therapy; salary open for the first year; 
percentage for the second and third years and full pat t- 
nership at the end of the third year; opportuni to join 
a group serving two hospitals and two aivaes pe 
Apply: Douglas D. Gain, MD, 2021 North Central Ave 
nue, Phoenix, Arizona Cc 


WANTED—ONE OR TWO PHYSICIANS TO ASSUME 
general practice for two years while owners specialize; 
new office completely equipped; excellent hospital; 
middlewest location, 20,000 population; outstanding 


60,000; no investment. Bex 5287 C, % A 


PHYSICIANS WANTED—TO WORK WITH PSYCII- 
atric patients in 2,400 bed hospital; suburb Chicago; 
salary ranges $1,570 to $12,685; depending upon qual 


Northwestern University affiliate; citizenship 
Write: Manager, Veterans Administration 
Downey, North Chicago, Llinois. G 


ifications ; 
required. 
Hospital, 


clinical director and super- | 


West Virginia. Cc | 


OBSTETRICIAN—BOARD OR ELIGIBLE; ONE YEAR 
association with two obstetricians and surgical gynecolo 
gists in midwest towr. of 250,000; percentage will follow 

| satisfactory first year; send marital status, training, 

AMA. 


| remuneration expected. Box 5286 C, % 
©) GENERAL PRACTITIONER TAKE OVER GOOD 
| practice eastern Pennsylvania; town of 20,000; owner 
| taking residency; hospital excellent; no investment 
needed; prefer young, or middle aged; license needed; 
details. Box 5300 C, % AMA. 


WANTED -GENERAL SURGEON; 35 OR UNDER; 
Board Certified or eligible; willing to do some general 
practice; ‘to join 2 man partnership; community of 
6,000; New York; salary plus percentage; early partner- 
ship. Box 5301 C, % AMA. 


PEDIATRICIAN—BOARD CERTIFIED OR ELIGIBLE 
to join established 16 man Wisconsin clinic; contract 
leading to partnership; no investment required; pro- 
fessional and personal data requested in reply: Box 
5273 C, % AMA. 

GENERAL PRACTITIONER; WITH SOME 

surgical experience or training; as associate in modern 

medical building: in thriving farming community; 

Minnesota; $800 to $1,000 a month leading to -partne r- 

ship in 6 to 12 months. Write to: 7 


WANTED 


Box 5270 C, % AMA. 


(Continued on page 86) 
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“The excellent hypotensive effect observed in 
patients receiving this combination [‘Mzo-Pressin’] 
confirmed... the premise that hypertension 
must be regarded as a syndrome with a series of 
complex causes, and that treatment must involve 
the use_of Several drags,” 


hypertension @ Mio re S sin 


(in two dosage strengths) 
a balanced combination of rauwolfia— protoveratrine—Dibenzylinet 


Smith Kline & French Laboratories, Philadelphia 


*T.M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
+T.M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. for phenoxybenzamine hydrochloride, S.K.F. 
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86 J.A.M.A., Jan. 25, 1958 


PHYSICIANS AND PSYCHIATRISTS 


Eliminate California offers attractive opportunities in 
its progressive mental health and rehabilita- 


tion programs. 


26 State-operated modern facilities in as 
many locations. 

No written examinations. 
Interviews frequently in Los Angeles and San 
Francisco; and such other cities as Boston, 
Chicago, New York and Washington, D. C. 
in April. 


Three monthly salary groups: $950-1050; 
| | $1000-$1100; $1100-$1200. Annual merit in 
creases, liberal retirement plan, and other 
benefits. 


Write Medical Recruitment Unit 
State Personnel Board, Box F 


} 801 Capitol Avenue 
brand 


WANTED — GENERAL PRACTITIONER TO TAKE 


4 | over practice which am leaving because of health; city 
PIPERAZINE 4 | $4,000; accredited 130 bed hospital; nothing to buy 
& Write; Dr. E. R. Bohrer, Jefferson City, Missouri. C 


|W. RADIOLOGIST—YOUNG; BOARD CERTI 


¢ fled or Eligible; to associate in an established practice 
re) start $15,000 first pre wressic m to $30,000 the 
AMA 


following five years tox 5289 ¢ 


town of 50,000 with agriculture; industry; oil; and cat- 
tle; 26 miles from Gulf of Mexico; modernistic clinic 
and 40 bed hospital combined. Box 5274 C, AM 


CERTIFIED OR BOARD IG E ORTHOPEDIST 
for established industria . itral California ; 
California registration con full ti 
with first letter to: Box { AMA 


INTERNIST—GENERAL PRACTICE, AND OB-GYN 
for association with expanding medical group; unex- 
celled opportunities for development. Box 5280 C, %o 


‘ANTEPAR’ SYRUP 
| WANTE STAFF PSYCHIATRIST; PSYCHIATRIC 


WANTED 
H M4 Xd hospital; 1,600 patients; salary open depending on ex 
—Piperazine Citrate, 100 mg. per ce. perience. Contact: Dr. Cecil G. Baker, Superintendent, 


Yankton State Hospital, Yankton, South Dakota 


4 T FLORIDA—GENERAL PRACTITIONER QUALIFIED 
to do surgery or surgeon willing to do general practice 
in small town with excellent hospital; salary or percent- 


. : age to start; partnership after six months. Box 5288 C, 
~Piperazine Citrate, 250 or 500 mg.,scored “"* 


WANTED—THOROUGHLY QUALIFIED PHYSICIAN 
for general practice and industrial work. 200 Republi 


‘ANTEPAR’ WAFER | ean Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio ‘ 
WANTED—UROLOGIST; BOARD OR BOARD ELIGI- 


* ¥ ble as an associate in active urological practice in ex- 
—Piperazine Phosphate, 500 mg. 


cellent community. Box 5256 C, 


| PATHOLOGIST—LIGHT SCHEDULE; PRIVATE LAB 
oratory; $13,000; car; two month vacation; extras; part- 
nership available. Box 5036 C, % AMA 


Literature available on request 


| 
INTERNS AND RESIDENTS WANTED 


The * signifies a hospital approved for internships 
BURROUGHS WELLCOME & co. (U. S.A.) INC., Tuckahoe, New York and the + approved for residencies in specialties 
by the Council on Medical Education and Hospitals 
of the A.M.A. Consult Council’s approved list 
for types of internships and residencies approved. Q > 


FIRST AND SECOND YEAR RESIDENCIES—AVAIL- 
able Jul 1958 in 377 bed, 65 bassinett, short term 
general 1S. tal*+; non-governmental; stipend $2,640 

and $2,880 respectively with $900 subsistence allowance 


(Continued from page 84) WANTED — YOUNG PHYSICIAN FOR GENERAL _ married persons; department staff of 26 persons plus 
practice with minimum ot one year residency in either full time Board certified radiologists over 25,000 diag- 
WANTED—OBSTETRICIAN-GYNECOLOGIST TO JOIN general surgery or  obstetries-gynecology; resort and}  ngstie examinations and 4,300 therapy treatments last 
established group in southern California; present staff ranching center, Nevada; either salary or association year: approved program for three years of specialty 
of 10; located iin own well established clinie and hos- Reply: Box 5237 C, % AMA. training; active general teaching program for 23 resi 
pital; partnership available after trial period. Write: . ae iia amie dents in 10 specialties plus 16 rotating internships 
1c. & M: PEDIATRIC PATHOLOGY ONE YEAR APPOINT p f 
ment for trainees in pathology or pediatrics ; opportu- | 
WANTED—ASSOCIATE IN GROUP € ERAL PRAC- nity for research. Write to: Dr. Diamond, Children’s | ton Streets, Wilmington 99, Delaware. D 
tice clinic; suburban Los Angeles; good hospital affili- — 226 E. Chestnut Street, Louisville, Ke ” 
ations; remuneration above average; start July 1, 1958 tucky. N NTERNAL 
Rivera, California Cc WANTED —GENERAL PRACTITIONER WITH 7 MAN te 
group; midwest location near large city; starting salary anized AMA 
GENERAL PRACTITIONER WANTED—TO_ ASSOCI- $750 per month; all expenses of practice paid; rapid} (TOW Cie a programs supervised by full time di 
te with medical group 20 miles north of Pittsburgh; increase possible; liberal vacation allowance. Box 5247 — of medical education: active teaching services 
caselient educational program; net income $13,000; C, % AMA affording wide clinical experit nee and ample responsi 
paid annual vacation and study leave; no investment bility: monthly stipend—intern $160.00; resident $235.00 
required, Write: Box 344, Russellton, Pennsylvania. C WANTED—BUSY ona ng tt ag IN EAST plus partial maintenance ; graduates of ‘approved schools 
desires well trained EN&T man to help him; to the 0) AN 
CALIFORNIA MEDICAL BUREAU AGENCIES—FOR willing worker and right one a golden opportunity;| 29. Apply to: Box 5307 D, % AMA. 
physicians placements an ospitals and medical proper- Starting salary $20,000 per year. Write: Box 5267 C, 
ties for sale. 405 E. Green Street, Pasadena, California, % AMA. 
and 610 8S. Broadway Street, Los Angeles 14, Cali- deney in tuberculosis puln 
fornia. € | DOCTOR WANTED FOR THRIVING SAN FRANCISCO; | hospital. integral of 
PEDIATRICIAN — URGENTLY, NEEDED RY NEW furnished and equipped: long established practice thriv- | Months elective training in related flelds such a» cardio 
five man group in Kentucky; $15,000 guarantee first ing 10,000 population. Box 5272 C, % AMA. pulmonary Ja 
year; partnership after one year. Box 5168 C, % AMA. infectious diseases; salary $225 month minimum naa 
ANESTHESIOLOGIST—TO ASSOCIATE WITH SMALL | [Lynn Christenson, MD, Woodlawn Hospital, 3819 
ANESTHESIOLOGIST — BOARD OR ELIGIBLE; group in fee for service practice; early partnership; pro Maple Avenue, Dallas Texas. 
pleasant California city: excellent op stuart avail- fessional and personal data requested; inquiries to: Box : 
able immediately. send details. Box 5097 C, AMA. 5224 C, % AMA i (Continued on page 95) 
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Control 


5 days 5 days 


Konart shows actual response to Serpasil 
in a patient with benign essential hypertension (data on request). 
Consider Serpasil® (reserpine CIBA) (1) alone to lower blood 
pressure gradually and safely in most cases of mild to moderate 
hypertension; (2) as a primer in severe hypertension before more 
potent drugs are introduced; (3) as a background agent in all 


grades of hypertension to permit lower dosage and thus minimize 
Side effects of other antihypertensives. CIBA 
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first thought for high t pak : 
250 
| Placebo | Serpasil 
200 
100 | 


/) first cleans the wound by enzymatic di- 
? gestion of tissue debris 


then provides antibiotic action 
and combat infection 


Essentially All Wounds Are Dirty 


In any breach of skin surface Tryptar Antibiotic Ointment 
promotes and speeds healing...reduces inflammation, 
edema and pain...overcomes odors...improves local 
circulation...softens crusts... helps produce healthy 
granulation tissue...and prevents edema and infection. 


Each gram of Tryptar Antibiotic Ointment 


FOR THE FIRST TIME, Tryptar Antibiotic contains: 

° Trypsin (crystalline) 5000 Armour Units 
Ointment combines: ees (crystalline) . . -5000 Armour Units 
Trypsin for rapid digestion acitracin U.S.P.. . 500 units 
Chymotrypsin _ of tissue debris Polymyxin B Sulfate U.S.P.. 5000 units 

pe a smooth-flowing ointment base 

Bacitracin for rapid healing of excellent water solubility 
2 antibiotics Polymyxin of cleaned wounds Supplied: in Y, OZ. and 2 oz. tubes. 


2 enzymes 


Virtually nonsensitizing, does not harm living tissue. 


There are no known contraindications, 


THE ARMOUR LABORATORIES 
A DIVISION OF ARMOUR AND COMPANY + KANKAKEE, ILLINOIS 
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cystoscopy 
catheterization 


’ Xylocaine Jelly is an excellent topical anesthetic for 
rapid, sustained relief and relaxation during painful 
urethral procedures. Its nonstaining, water-soluble 

. base adheres instantly and intimately to urinary 
mucosa. Nonirritating and well-tolerated; facilitates 

Px instrumentation by lubricating as it anesthetizes. 


{ Astra Pharmaceutical Products, inc., Worcester 6, Mass., U.S.A. 
\ 


~ better doctor-patient relationship 


XYLOCAINE* 


(brand of lidocaine*) 
ee ee eee 


JELLY crea 
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0,0 | 
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Cosmetically acceptable to 
your most fastidious patients 


LICHENIFIED ECZEMAS* INFANTILE ECZEMA:! have both cosmetic | 
SEBORRHEIC DERMATITIS + CHRONIC elegance and thera- . C 
ERYTHEMATOSQUAMOUS DERMATOSES peutic effectiveness. 


TAILBY-NASON COMPANY, INC. DOVER, DELAWARE 


< 
Therapeutic coal tar that’s USE AS A BASE 
like a vanishing cream... Many ingredients 
(clean, white and stainless) n°orporated 2. 
: in Supertah. > 
PSORIASIS * DERMATOPHYTOSIS Such prescriptions 


*, .. just wear these when you eat—you'll lose weight like mad!” 


AUSE OF TENSION, MILD DEPRESSION, 


a psychotropic 


J.A.M.A., Jan. 25, 1958 


“ANXIETY, FEARS—THIS IS AN INDICATION FOR 


(BENACTYZINE HYDROCHLORIDE) 


agent with specific advantages 
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FOR THE 


SEL “ 
socery. lasty Junketrennet 
CONVENTION 
—= desserts average about 


Rea 62 mg. sodium per 
serving while supplying 
all the nutrients of milk. 


RENNET POWDER 


makes fresh milk into 
rennet-custards 
—7 tempting flavors 


“Is there a lawyer in the house?” 
“JUNKET” Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. for Rennet 
and other Food Products mfd. by Chr, Hansen's Lab. Inc. 


RESTORE PERSPECTIVE WITH 
MILDLY ANTIDEPRESSANT 


SUAVITIL. 


Gently, gradually, without euphoric buffering, 
SUAVITIL helps patients recover normal! drive and 
helps free them from compulsive fixations. 


RECOMMENDED DOSAGE: 1.0 mg. t.i.d. for two or three 
days. If necessary this dosage may be gradually 
increased to 3 mg. t.i.d. 


MERCK SHARP & DOHME 
DIVISION OF MERCK & CO., Inc., PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. 


| 
| 
1) > 
2% 
| 
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For respiratory and urinary infections... there are no safer 
or more effective sulfonamide preparations you can prescribe 


new 
Sul-Spantab 
Tablets 


Sul-Spansion 
Liqui 


These two sustained release sulfonamide preparations have been exceptionally well 
tolerated in patients of all ages. After using ‘Sul-Spansion’ or ‘Sul-Spantab’ in 168 
patients (92 adults and 76 children), Sablosky! stated, **No serious side effects were 
reported by any of the patients.” 


When discussing sulfaethylthiadiazole (SETD), the active ingredient of ‘Sul-Spansion’ 
and ‘Sul-Spantab’, Terrell et al.? reported, “‘Sulfaethylthiadiazole is well tolerated 
even when given in large amounts, and side reactions have been few in number....” 


q/l2h dosage convenience—A single oral dose ql2h protects your patient uninter- 
ruptedly day and night. 


1. Sablosky, L.: A Clinical and Laboratory Evaluation of Sulfaethylthiadiazole (SETD) in 
Sustained Release Dosage Forms, Antibiotic Med. & Clin. Therap., November, 1957. 


2. Terrell, W.; Yow, E.M., and Daeschner, W.: The Newer Sulfonamides, M. Clin. North America 
41:539 (March) 1957. 


Smith Kline & French Laboratories, Philadelphia 


first ¥ in sustained release oral medication 


*Trademark for sustained release sulfaethylthiadiazole, S.K.F. 


- 
- 
Vie 


Nasal Solution, 0.1% 
Nasal Spray, 0.1% 


ae 
: 
4 
© for nasal decongestion 
time... free from unpleasant taste or” 
Solution. ave not rece ended for use in chil . Wh 


TERFONYL 


MSauins & Sons, New You 


a well tolerated, highly soluble 
sulfonamide preparation 


therapeutically established for 
your clinical use 


For many urinary, respiratory and other bacterial infections... 


..-you’ll find Terfony] a drug of choice because of its high 
degree of efficacy, maximum safety and wide patient ac- 
ceptability. To date, physicians have prescribed Terfony] 
for millions of patients with excellent results. 


Advantages of Terfonyl 
® clinically proved in millions of patients 
= provides effective sulfonamide therapy with minimal risk 
= highly soluble at the pH range of the kidneys 
= wide antibacterial spectrum—including gram positive and 
gram negative organisms 
@ produces rapid, high blood levels 
economical 


Supply 
Tablets, 0.56 Gm., bottles of 100 and 1000. Raspberry-fla- 
vored Suspension, 0.5 Gm. per teaspoonful (5 cc.), pint 
bottles. 


SQUIBB 
Squibb Quality—the Priceless Ingredient 


*TERFONYL'S IS A SQUIBB TRADEMARK, 


Wy 
= 
SQUIBB 
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Y—AVAILABLE 
‘year approved program in 
il 


NOW AND JULY, 1958; 
liagnosis; therapy, isotopes; 
staff of 4 radiolo, and 6 residents; base 
al of the Chicago Medical School; initial stipend 
month plus laundry and uniforms; vacancies 
2 in July, 1958. Apply: Dr. J. Nadelhaft, Di- 
rector of Re adiology, Mount Siaai Hospital* +, Chicago | 
8, Illinois, b 


WANTED 


RESIDENTS; GRADUATE OF AMERICAN 
School for service in a 200 bed private hos- 
in a commun.ty of 00,000; stipend $600 per | 
For further information write to: M mites 


MD, Chairman of Intern & Resident Committee, 
Wichita-St. | Joseph Hospital, 3400 Grand Avenue, 
Wichita 17, Kansas Db 


ATHOLOGY RESIDENCIES—ONE IMMEDIATE; ONE | 
July Ist; 600 bed general hospital*+; approved for 4 
year program; modern well equipped iaboratory; an 
unusual opportunity to combine research and pathology 
training. Apply: E. M iy , MD., Director of 
Pathology, Hurley Hospital, F Michigan Db 


WANTED—A RESIDENT FOR TWO YEAR APPROVED 
anesthesiology service for 400 bed teaching hospital* + 
in New York City; we require graduation from an ap- 
proved medical schooi and an approved internship; we 
provide full maintenance, uniforms and $125 per month, 

Add: Box 5304 D, % AMA 


RESIDENCY IN RADIOLOGY—AVAILABLE JULY Ist; 
large active service fully approved for three years of 
training in all phases of diagnostic and therapeutic 
radiology including radioactive isotopes. Apply: Meth- 
odist Hospital*+ of Brooklyn, 506 Sixth Street, Brook- 
lyn 15, New York. D 


-12-HOUR CONTROL 
WITH A SINGLE DOSE 


PATHOLOGY RESIDENTS—JANUARY 1 AND JULY 1 
1958; university department 1400 autopsies; 13,000 sur- 
gicals; salary commensurate with experience. Director 
of Laboratories, Kings County Hospital*+, Brooklyn 3, 

New York D 


INTERNS WITH EXPFRIENCE WANTED—160 BED 
modern progressive, general voluntary hospital; surgery 
is particularly active; maintenance plus $300 monthly. 

Adelphi Hospital, 50 Greene Avenue, Brooklyn 38, New 
fork. 


vacating 

r years American 
per month; per- 
AMA 


sonal reasons Box 5305 D, 


PEDIATRIC RESIDENCIES AVAILABLE STARTING 
July, 1958; $200 to $275 per month; U. S. citizenship 
or 2 years training in U. 8S. required. Department of 
Pediatrics; University of Nebraska, College of Med- 
icine*+, 42nd and Dewey Avenue, Omaha 5, Nebraska. 


OGY APPROVED TWO 
yea e teaching cli al program; available July Ist, 
1958 “P “aul H. Lorhan, MD, University of Kansas —_ 
ical Center*+, Kansas City, Kansas 


RESIDENTS 


INDIANA 
available; fully 
ining in a m 


UNIVER- 


PSYCHIATRIC RESIDENCIES 
edical Center; are 


* years of psychia 


bed medical center; wide sified training 

perience provided psychia 

hospital; with ro vuugh adjacent campus 

facilities; including 500 Veterans Administration + 
Hospital; active university child guidance clinic and a 

university psychiatric outpatient clinic; ample oppor- 


tunities for training and consultative services in a vari- 
ety of university clinics and in three other university 
hospitals; including a children’s hospital; broadly 
oriented university training program with close personal 
supervision of psychotherapy in clinics and hospitals; 
impressive interdepartmental opportunities for active 
clinical and allied basic research in a new psychiatric 


research institute and for teaching and supervisory ex- 
perience in the medical school and its affiliated train- 
ing programs in the social! sciences; stipend for first year, 
$4,800; inere —— propor tionately to third year, $6,000; | 


eligibility for state censure required for appointment 
Write: John I MD Depa tment of Psychia- 
try, Indiana University Medical Center, Indianapolis, 
Indiana D 


YEAR APPROVED RESIDENCY IN PATHO- 
anatomy and clinical pathology in 712 bed GM&S 


THR EE 


. ans Administration Hospital; curriculum includes 
gynecologic and pediatric pathology in associated hos 
pitals; opportunity is available for participation in : ‘Strasionic’ (sustained ionic) 
major research programs: hospital is a Veterans Ad- se mi 
ministration Center for thoracic and cardiac surgery | 
and for the treatment of tumors range from | 
$2,840 to $9,000 mr year depe nding on qualifications; | 
and whether or not applicant is willing to assume 
” contractural obligation with the Veterans Administ 


tion following training. For further information writ 
Director, Professional Services, Veterans Administra- 
tion Hospital, Oakland, California D| 


APPROV = ——, AR RESIDEN( IES IN PSY- | RESIDENCIES AVAILABLE—APPROVED RESIDEN RESIDENCIES—MENNINGER SCHOOL OF PSYCHIA.- 
chiatry ew G 1&5 h wspital; well organized teaching cies in medicine, surgery, pediatrics, obstetries and gyn try+; approved three year program: balanced clinical 
yo page Bony Washington University School ecology, and general practice available July 1, 1958; and didactic training including psychotherapy and so- 
of } edicine. ull types of psychia ic experience repre- 294 bed; 43 bassinet city operated hospital; annually matic therapies, out vcatient te child payobiatry: t 
sentet : including supervised synamical oriented psy 15,000 in-patients 1,000 out-patient visits; 12,000 VA, State and Menninger Hospitals: affiliated with 
chotherapy ; psychosomatic me licine; ch 1 guidance ; emergency room visits; approved for 16 , total Topeka Institute for Psychoanalysis; five year appoint- 
ae; seeeenes raining in psychoanalysis available loeal- house staff 30; teaching program well organized and ments combining residency and staff experience for . 
ly; full time direc or of training is a member of the operating; fundamentals and objectives of program Board eligibility available at staff salaries. Write: Reg- 
American Psychoanalytic Association; attractive career available on request; beginning salary $300. Write: istrar, Menninger School of Psychiatry+, Topeka, Kan- 
residency — im available; citizenship required. Write Director, City Host yitals, % City Memorial Hospital, sas. D 
to: Dr ernard A. Cruvant, Veterans Administration Winston-Salem, Newt h Carolina D 
Hospital, "915 > North Grand Avenue, St. Louis 6, Mis- ROTATING INTERNSHIP AND GENERAL PRACTICE 
sourl, D PATHOLOGY RESIDENCIES—AVAILABLE JULY |, residencies—Both Council on Medical Education ap 

958; ar approval pathologic anatomy: clinical ; lectures, rounds, out patient 


facilities for married house 


ye 
RESIDENT IN PATHOLOGY — SALARY $325 PER + 400 bed hospital*+ expanding to 800 beds; 


month first year; graded increase each succeeding year: medical technicians training school: 200 necropsies: salaries $1800 to $2400 plus full maintenance for 
full maintenance; available for one to four years train- 8.000 surgicals; 150,000 clinico-pathologic examina- i ns, $2.700 to $3,300 plus maintenance for Ist 
ing; four year Board approved large departmentalized tions; medical photography; staff of Board Certified year and $3,000 to $3,900 for 2nd year general practice 
routine and research laboratory; 675 bed general hos- chief pathologist and 2 assistant pathologists; bacteri- residents; inquiries invited. Director, Medical Educa 
pital; 6,000 surgicats and 300 autopsies per year: under ologist; 3-4 residents: educational program: stipend tion Program, Deaconess Hospital, 6150 Oakland Av- | 
supervision of two pathologists; certified in pathologic $2,400 plus full maintenance including family. Apply: enue, St. Louis 10, Missouri D | 
anatomy and clinical pathology; available July Ist. Leo Lowbeer, MD, FCAP, Hillcrest Medical Center . 
Apply: Dr. Robert C. Grauer, Director, Singer Labora- Tulsa, Oklahoma. D VETERANS ADMINISTRATION HOSPITAL, ANN AR 
tory, "Atheshony General Hospital*+, Pittsburgh, Penn- bor, Michigan, a general medical and surgical hospital; 
sylvania. D | APPROVED RESIDE NCIE ~ INTERNAL MEDICINE positions available; psychiatric residencies; affiliated 
. ‘ available : ns Administration Center+, with the University of Michigan offering a fully ac 
SURGICAL RESIDENCY AT 2ND AND 83RD YEAR Dayton, 4 ar program; citizenship required: credited three year, well balanced didactic and seminai 
levels in 4 year Board approved program; rotation affiliated and supervised by Ohio State University Med- program; opportunity for experience in an approved 


through specialities including th« 
research opportunities; 400 bed 
medical school affiliation; 20 


acic and gynecology, ical School; salary $2,840 to $4,000 per year; approved new children’s residential psychiatric treatment center; 
ching hospital with nefits unaer Public Law 550; outstanding record must be an American citizen. Write: Paul M. Ireland, 
inutes from Times alty Board significantly higher than National MD, Manager, Veterans Administration Hospital, Ann 

D D 


Square, New York City, $190 d $250 month plus Apply: Dr. S. Simerman, Chief, Medical Arbor, Michigan. - 
maintenance; available July 1, 1958. Box 5201 D, % Service, Veterans Administration Center, Dayton, Ohio. 


AMA. D (Continued on page 99) 


| 
YOU CAN NIGHT-LONG 
 €OUGH CONTROL 
~ 
A’Strasionic’ Release Product Dihydrocodeinone Resin—Phenyltoloxamine Resin 
‘TUSSIONEX T. TCC | ISSIC UID ¢ 


Glutamic 
Oxaloacetic 
and Glutamic 


Pyruvic Transaminase 


according to Cabaud, Wroblewski, et al., 
(Journal of Clinical Pathology, 1956) 


LUMETRON Clinical 
Colorimeter Mod. 401-A 


Write for descriptive Bulletin #406 
and for detailed instructions with price 
list of reagents for Transaminase 


170 page Reference Book for 82 other 
determinations available separately $8. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Books received by Tue JouRNAL are acknowl- 
edged in this column. Selections will be made 
for more extensive review in the interests of 
THE JouRNAL readers as space permits. Books 
listed in this department are not available for 
lending or sale through the American Medical 
Association. 


fessor of Medicine, Dermatology, University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles. Publication 
number 324, American Lecture Series, monograph 
in Bannerstone Division of American Lectures in 
Dermatology. Edited by Arthur C. Curtis, M.D., 
Chairman, Department of Dermatology and Syph- 


Ann Arbor. Cloth. $6.75. Pp. 280. Charles C 
Thomas, Publisher, 301-327 E. Lawrence Ave., 
Springfield, Ill.; Blackwell Scientific Publications, 
Ltd., 24-25 Broad St., Oxford, England; Ryerson 
Press, 299 Queen St., W., Toronto 2B, Canada, 
1957. 


oooo [Ss 


A Mutual Investment Fund 


Check (\#) for the prospectus 
and descriptive literature 
you would like to receive: 
UNITED SCIENCE FUND 
UNITED INCOME FUND 
UNITED ACCUMULATIVE FUND 
UNITED CONTINENTAL FUND 


WADDELL & REED, inc. 


PRINCIPAL UNDERWRITERS 


Offices Coast to Coast 


20 WEST 9th, KANSAS CITY 5, MO. 
40 WALL ST., NEW YORK 5, N.Y. 


3 


Van Nostrand’s Scientific Encyclopedia: Aero- 
| nautics, Astronomy, Botany, Chemical Engineering, 
| Chemistry, Civil Engineering, Electrical 
neering, Electronics, Geology, Guided Missiles, 
Mathematics, Mechanical Engineering, Medicine, 
Metallurgy, Meteorology, Mineralogy, Navigation, 
Nuclear Science & Engineering, Photography, 
Physics, Radio & Television, Statistics, Zoology. 
Third edition. Cloth. $26.85 until 3/17/58; there- 
after $30. Pp. 1839, with illustrations. D. Van 
Nostrand Company, Inc., 120 Alexander St., 


D. Van Nostrand Company, Ltd., 358 Kensington 
High St., London, W. 14, England; 25 Hollinger 
Rd., Toronto 16, Canada, 1958. 


Pre-Employment Disability Evaluation: Detailed 
Policies Regarding Applicants Applying for Em- 
ployment with Special Reference to Various Dis- 
abilities. By William A. Kellogg, M.D., F.A.C.S., 
Clinical Professor of Surgery, New York Polyclinic 
Post-Graduate Medical School, New York. Preface 
by H. L. Herschensohn, M.D, Medical Director, 
Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc., Santa Monica, Calif. 
Cloth, perforated for loose-leaf use. $10.50. Pp. 
155. Charles C Thomas, Publisher, 301-327 E. 
Lawrence Ave., Springfield, Ill.; Blackwell Scien- 
tific Publications, Ltd., 24-25 Broad St., Oxford, 
England; Ryerson Press, 299 Queen St., W., 
Toronto 2B, Canada, 1957. 


M.D., Instructor in Dermatology, Wayne State 
University, Detroit. Publication number 322, 
| American Lecture Series, monograph in Banner- 
| stone Division of American Lectures in Derma- 


University of Michigan Medical School, Ann 
Arbor. Cloth. $4.75. Pp. 116, with 40 illustrations. 
Charles C Thomas, Publisher, 301-327 E. Lawrence 
Ave., Springfield, Il.; Blackwell Scientific Publica- 
tions, Ltd., 24-25 Broad St., Oxford, England; 
Ryerson Press, 299 Queen St., W., Toronto 2B, 
Canada, 1957. 


Das Serumeiweissbild: Lehrbuch der Unter- 
suchungsmethoden und der klinischen Semeiologie 
der Serum- und Plasmaeiweissveranderungen mit 
besonderer Beriicksichtigung der Elektrophorese. 
Von Guido Riva, Professor fiir klinische Propideu- 
tik an der Universitit Bern. Mit einem Geleitwort 
von Prof. Dr. med. W. Hadorn, Direktor der 
Medizinischen Klinik der Universitét Bern, und 
Prof. Dr. med. A v. Muralt, Direktor des Physio- 
logischen Instituts der Universtat Bern. Cloth. 
58 marks. Pp. 631, with 174 illustrations. Verlag 
Hans Huber, Marktgasse 9, Bern 16, Switzerland; 
[Intercontinental Medical Book Corporation, 381 
Fourth Ave., New York 16], 1957. 


Handbuch der Neurosenlehre und Psychothe- 
rapie. Lieferung 3: [Geschichtliche und gesell- 
schaftliche Grundlagen der Neur leh und 
Psychotherapie.] Von Wladimir G. Eliasberg et al. 
Herausgegeben von Professor Dr. med. Dr. phil. 
Viktor E. Frankl, Professor Dr. phil. Dr. med. 
Victor E. Freiherr v. Gebsattel, und Professor Dr. 
med. J. H. Schultz. [Band I: Allgemeine Neuro- 
senlehre und allgemeine Psychotherapie.] Paper. 
14 marks. Pp. 112. Urban & Schwarzenberg, 
Thierschstrasse 11, Munich 26; Meinekestrasse 13, 
Berlin W. 15, Germany; Frankgasse 4, Vienna, 
Austria, 1957. 


Clinical and Immunologic Aspects of Fungous | 
Diseases. By ]. Walter Wilson, M.D., Clinical Pro- | 


ilology, University of Michigan Medical School, | 


Engi- | 


Princeton, N. J.; 257 Fourth Ave., New York 10; | 


The Human Ear Canal. By Eldon T. Perry, | 


tology. Edited by Arthur C. Curtis, M.D., Chair- | 
man, Department of Dermatology and Syphilology, | 


| ADVERTISEMENTS 
in THE JOURNAL AMA. 
/ 


oA CLASSIFIED AD 


THE JOURNALAMA. 


e AND THE RESULTS 
as told by the advertiser 


@ we AD 


hospital 


in. institutiol 
% AMA, 


ails address 


WANTED—PHYSICIAN FOR KANSAS—$10,000 UN- 

opposed genera! practice and excellent home; 800 popu- 
lation, fine surrounding territory, radius 10-35 miles: 
$2000 yearly appointments transferable; will turn over 
Practice, home, furniture, and office to young man with 
proper references who will consider purchasing upon my 
return from studying abroad, or sell outright for $1500 
cash; exceptional opportunity. Box C, % AMA. 


@ RESULTS 


Please discontinue my ad in the American 
Medical Journal. As yet, I have not de- 
|cided definitely on a man, but as you 
know, I have been flooded with inquiries, 
and if it should run the full six weeks, 
1 would be in a more difficult position 
than I am in now. Kindly do not give 
my name and address to any one. 
Yours very truly, 


| 
| 


(signed) 


If you want to buy or sell 
-—a practice, property, hospital, apparatus, 
instruments or books—if you are in need 
of a location or are looking for a partner 
or assistant, your advertisement in THE 
JOURNAL'S classified section, properly 
written, is almost certain to bring desired 
results. An effective medium covering the 
entire United States. 


WRITE FOR RATES ON 

@ PERSONAL CLASSIFIED 

@ COMMERCIAL CLASSIFIED 
and information on how you may use a 
classified ad most effectively. For current 


issue, ad must reach us by Friday, 15 days 
in advance. 


Advertising Department 


JOURNAL of the AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSN. 
535 North Dearborn Street aa Chicago 10 
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muscle 


without 
impairing 
mental 

or physical 
efficiency 


well tolerated, relatively 
nontoxic/no blood dyscrasias, liver toxicity, 
Parkinson-like syndrome or nasal stuffinessf 
well suited for prolonged therapy 


Supplied: 400 mg. scored tablets, 200 mg. sugar-coated 
tablets. Usual dosage: One or two 400 mg. tablets t.i.d. 


For anziety, tension and muscle 
spasm in everyday practice. 


Miltown 


tranquilizer with muscle-relaxant action 


dicarbamate 


THE ORIGINAL MEPROBAMATE 


DISCOVERED & INTRODUCED BY 


WW WALLACE LABORATORIES 


NEW BRUNSWICK, NEW JERSEY 


97 | 
3 pc 
| 


In Sydney, too, Pentothal serves daily... 


After 24 years, PENTOTHAL still grows in favor the world 
over as an agent of choice in intravenous anesthesia. 
No other intravenous anesthetic has been so thoroughly 
documented ...over 2800 published world reports, cover- 
ing nearly every type of surgical procedure. Sureness 
and safety —these are benefits that 

only time and experience can bring. Obbott 


Sodium 


(Thiopental Sodium for Injection, Abbott) 


Unmistakably 
the world’s 


most widely studied 


Sydney, Australia by Tom Dunnington. 
™ A reprint of this painting on heavy intravenous 
stock, suitable for framing, may be 
obtained by writing for ‘‘Sydney’’ to: 
Professional Services, Abbott Labora- - 
tories, North Chicago, Illinois. anesthetic 
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in 
service, 
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residency 
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and for ¢ 
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areer 


in © 
School ; 


distance 


onjunction with Northwestern 
extensive training program 
ional counseling, social 
salary ranges from $2,840 to 
residents $5,915 $10,065; 
Chicago; citizenship _re- 
Veterans Administration Hos 

) 


vo 


t 
to 


Downey, North Chicago, Illinois. 
RESIDENT IN PSYCHIATRY 
juvenated, 2 year program wants a live, 
to be in charge of 30 residents; Americ 
ate class A school; 2 years training in 
ically oriented approved program 

and housing can be arr State 
requireme nts Vr tichard 

ney Program olumbus 

Broad Street, Columbus, Ohio 


pital, 
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izen gradu 
ar dynam 
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site; 
cations, sal 
Johnson, MD, 
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D 


1960 West 
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pulmonary ‘tion; research, 
ed. H. D inett, MD 
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EXCELLENT APPROVED RESIDENCIES AVAILABLE 
immediate n obstet and gyneco and pathol 
60 


spital; 


nist 

al Sakersfield, California 
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ESIDENCY 
*+; approved 
appl 


PROCTOLOGY BR AVAILABLE 
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research excellent 
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in, 
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York 


bulfalo, 


PATHOLOG Y RESIDENCIES—2 VACANCIES; 600 BED 
t uted; 4 yea 


APPROVED RESIDENCY IN GENERAL PRACTICE— 
Openings available July |, 1958 in accredited 340 bed 
general hospital; two year program including all serv- 
ices; stipend $5,200 first year, meals and laundry. Con- 
tact for applications and information: R Homer, 
MD, Medical Director, General Hospital, Ventura, Cal- 
ifornia. 


RESIDENT 


; ca and 


AFTROVED 


seminar ac 


ANESTHESIOLOGY TWO 


lave 


Jewish Hospital of Broo 
New York 


attendi ng staff Dr 
Director of Anesthesi 


lyn* + 


Brooklyn 2 
THREE 
I 


logy, 


inivers 


YEAR RESIDENCY IN 
“lic : ity affiliated; 
* medicine ; 
rvised by 


research ; 
internists; ci 
W. Bisse t 
nistration Hospital, 


ven 
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w AN’ TE D—RESIDENT; 


SURGERY; 
tern 


tenance 


liy i 
AMA; also approved ancer Clir 
for Nurses. Address: Medical Director, 
Hospital, Charleston 1, West Virginia 
Db 


i + ip 
Training School 
Kanawha Valley 


RESIDENTS—FOR VACANCIES 7 
iting residency in well equipped 
tractive mountain seaside 
citizenship; 
Cali 
Apply to: 
ormia 


requ 
yunty 


m nth sspite 


uz, Calif 


RESIDENCY IN 
250 bed general 

approval 

rvice; 


INTERNAL 
hospital +* 
atient 


MEDICINE—APPROVED 
San Francisco; three 
department an clinic 

r month first year; plus main 
Educational Committee, St. Luke's 
Valencia Street, San Francisco, Cal 


year 


tenance 


POSITION AVAILABLE FOR—GENE RAL 
ing residency; available July 1, 195 i 
county genera] hospital, approved 
month plus attractive five roor 
be citizen of United States 
Director, Merced County 
California 


PRACTICE 
acute 
by 
furnished 
America 
General 


m 
Medical 


ereed, 


ust 


Apply: | 
Hospital, | 
D 


APPROVED RESIDENCY IN INTERNAL MEDICINE; 
hospital*+ affili d with Johns Hopkins and Univer 
sity of Marylar housing available for single and 
married residents; American citizenship required; sal 
ary Ist year $2,840; 2nd year $3,195; d year $3,550 
Apply to Chief, Medical Servic Veterans Adminis 
tration Hospital; Perry Point, Maryland D 


SENIOR RESIDENT—-IN YEAR APPROVED PRO 
gram; adequate number service patients for operative 
experience; also vacancy for first year resident in same 
program. City Memorial Hospital, Winston-Salem, 
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North Carolina 


salary 
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The “Thermo-Fax” 
Copying Machine 


...ends retyping of medical forms, 
speeds insurance report filing 


Why wait for a typist to do the job when you need a quick copy of a 
pathological report, insurance examination form, or other medical 
document? An All-Electric ““Thermo-Fax’’ Copying Machine makes 
the copy for you in 4 fast seconds for as little as 5¢ per copy. This 
modern machine is the only dry process copy maker. No chemicals. No 
negatives. You just make the copies you need when you need them. 
Get the facts on simplified medical form copying (and on our new, 
Instant Electric Billing system) by returning the coupon below now. 


MINNESOTA MINING AND MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Where RESEARCH is the key to tomorrow 


4 


Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Co. 
Dept. QY-1258, St. Paul 6, Minnesota 
Send full details on the dry process 


THERMO-FAX “Secretary” Copying 
Machine and the modern electric billing 


Thermo-Fax 


COPYING PRODUCTS 
Nome 
“Thermo-Fax"” and “Secretary” Address__ 
are 3M Company trademarks 
City. Zoone_ __ 


ROTATING INTERNSHIP APPROVED 250 BED SI RGI¢ AL RESIDE NCY -ED GEN- 
general hospital* + in San Francis« spit + in San approval 
teaching service pend $300 mont? nt department stipend 
nance; apt Ar Face: ist be eligible f * mth first aintenance. Contact: 
cense te on Committee, St mal Committ Luke’s Hospital, 1580 
pital, 1580 Valencia Street, San Fr rancise , Calif or -_ ‘ia Street, San Francisco, California I 

) 
7 WANTED PATHOLOGY; FOURTH YEAR RESI 
I Y at h E pat dency available now; opport uni ty for permanent posi 
fi approver ee Oa re d patho sts t t ist t wing yea 
300 autop 6,000 surgical; 120,000 te ipend and oved u mic nd nic 
were nme nse sutopsies, 3500 surgicals at present; new addi- 
pital* + Gauss. surger, Methodist tion under construction. Box 5194 D, % AMA 
A RESIDENT FOR TWO YEAR AP- 
APP pore pt anesthesiology service for 400 bed teaching hos- 
5 to $275 a 20nth, plus complete mainte- col and an approved. intemship: 
room partments we provide full maintenance; uniforms and $125 per 
ents. St. Elizabeth Hospital* + month. Box 111 D, % AMA 
| RESIDENT FOR GENERAL PRACTICE; 90 BED Mop- | RADIOLOGY RESIDENCY APPROVED THREE 
4 robalt telethers “a rao t i i three 
full maintenance. Apply: Leota L. Harnden Superin- Gertie radiologists. Apply A Melamed MD, Director, 
tendent, Grace Hospital, 2307 W. 14th Street, Cleve. | Deaconess Hospital*+, 620 North 19th, Milwaukee, 
land, Ohio D Wisconsin. D 

GENERAL PRACTICE RESIDENCY—180 BED GEN- | WANTED—OTOLARYNGOLOGY RESIDENT, STRONG 
eral hospital; central New York; excellent experience Memorial Hospital, Rochester, New York; July, 1958 
and opportunity to do general surgery; New York license Apply: Clyde A. Heatly. MD, above address D 
only; salary and maintenance. Apply: Board of Man- . 
agers, Oneida County Hospital, Rome, New York D (Continued on page 106) 
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Reliability 


in Action 


If your duties call for you to specify ‘ey 
parenterals, remember this about buy- tae 
ing from Abbott: you can count on get- 
ting what you need .. . when you need it. 
Abbott carries a full selection of par- 
enteral solutions and equipment. You 
are almost sure to find what you want. 
No need to carry excessive inventories 
in your hospital. Fresh stocks are always 
close at hand to you in a nearby Abbott 
branch. The company’s big production 
facilities keep customers well supplied. 
Remember that Abbott is one of the 
few “broad-line” general pharmaceuti- 
cal manufacturers, too. Build your hos- 
pital orders to advantageous size from 
this single, convenient and dependable , 
source. 
Your Abbott hospital representative 
can give you prompt service. Talk to 


him soon. 


Abbott Parenterals 


SOLUTIONS AND EQUIPMENT 


U. S. CONSTITUTION, familiarly known as 
“Old Ironsides,” symbolizes the reliability in 
action of our early American navy. A 14% x 18 
reproduction of this Albert John Pucci painting 

is available on heavy paper suitable for framing. 
Write for “Old Ironsides,” to Professional Services, 
Abbott Laboratories, North Chicago, Illinois. 
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-new record in the makin Ja. 


Outstanding benefits in therapy established ACHROMYCIN 
Tetracycline in the treatment of more than 50 different 
infections. 


Now, new, rapid-acting ACHROMYCIN V Capsules offer 
more patients consistently high blood levels with the same 
broad anti-infective spectrum of the pure unaltered crystal- 
line tetracycline HCI molecule of ACHROMYCIN, same low 


2 


Tetracycline HCI Buffered with Citric Acid 


incidence of side effects, same dosage and indications. 
New ACHROMYCIN V Capsules do not contain sodium. 


REMEMBER THE V WHEN SPECIFYING ACHROMYCIN V 


CAPSULES: (biue-yellow) 250 mg. tetracycline HC! (buffered with citric acid, 250 mg.); 100 mg. tetracycline HC! (buffered 
with citric acid, 100 mg.). ACHROMYCIN V DOSAGE. Recommenced basic oral dosage is 6-7 mg. per Ib. body weight 
per day. In acute, severe infections often encountered in infants and children, the dose should be 12 mg. per |b. body weight 
per day. Dosage in the average adult should be 1 Gm. divided into four 250 mg. doses. 


LEDERLE LABORATORIES DIVISION, AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY, PEARL RIVER, NEW YORK t Lederte J 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. —— 
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J.A.M.A., Jan. 25, 1958 


LBIBUCHET! SUID 


by E. K. H. 


Starlet driving past a beautiful Greek-style 
marble mausoleum sighed, “Now that’s what I call 
living in style!” 

e 

Advice to hypochondriacs: You can’t keep trouble 
from coming, but you needn't give it a chair to 
sit on. 

Tip from a bartender on Hollywood Blvd.: If a 
cocktail calls for an egg, drop it in first. If there is 
anything wrong with it, you haven't wasted the 
booze. 

e 

Overheard at Hialeah race track in Miami: 

“Well, I finally broke even in the 7th—and boy, 
did I need it!” 


A Sunday school teacher, after telling her class 
of 6-year-old children the full story of the beginning 
of man, asked each of them to draw a picture of a 
dramatic incident from the story. 

When she collected the papers she was puzzled 
by the drawing of one youngster depicting an 
automobile with two passengers in back and a 
‘haloed’ chauffeur at the wheel. 

“Michael, dear, I’m afraid you didn’t understand. 
I asked vou to draw a picture of Adam and Eve.” 

“But I did,” protested the child. “That’s them 
being driven out of the Garden of Eden by the 
Lord.” 

Two college freshmen were gloomily discussing 
what form of work would supply them with a liveli- 
hood after graduation. 

“Well, I've always thought I'd like to be a doc- 
tor,” said one. “Specialize in something or other— 
obstetrics, maybe.” 

“Obstetrics?” scoffed the other. “At the rate 
science is going, you'd no sooner get boned up on 
it when—bingo—somebody would find a cure for it!” 


We've just heard about an African headhunter 
gal who came back from vacation and was asked 
by her friends if she had met any attractive men. 

“Oh, yes,” she beamed, “I met the handsomest 
man—but wait—I’ll show you. He’s right here in 
my suitcase!” 


A woman is attractive at 20, attentive at 30, and 
adhesive at 40. 
e 


Sign in front of a Kansas church: 
Thou Shalt Not Park. 


The personnel manager turned to the young man 
seeking a job. “Tell me,” he said. “What have you 
done?” 

“Me?” answered the startled applicant. “About 
what?” 


The thought of the upcoming session with the 
Internal Revenue Service is worrisome enough to 
prompt “Lonesome George” Gobel to quip. 

“The way taxes are today, you might as well 
marry for love.” 


“And Junior misses you terribly. 
He detests doing dishes alone.” 
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AN INDISCRIMINATE 
KILLER, TOUCHING 


earl yore eeee THE YOUNG OR OLD 


The ‘‘well-informed’’ patient can help you, by helping himself. For reliable information 
on this subject, have your patients read: 


A collection of Hygeia articles: The War Against Heart Diseases Still Rages, Hearts in the 
HEALTHY HEARTS Breaking, Preventing Heart Attacks, Heart Diseases of Middle Life. 20 pages, 20 cents 


In relation to overweight, hardening of the arteries, high blood pressure, blood clots, 


STROKE diabetes. by William W. Bolton, 8 pages, 15 cents 


Covering types of attacks, symptoms, relief and heart diseases. by Walter Modell, 


HEART ATTACK 12 pages, 15 cents 


A KITCHEN FOR THE Designed for the cardiac housewife, but the work-saving ideas can be applied in any 
“TAKE-IT-EASY”’ COOK kitchen. Illustrated. by Anna May Wilson, 16 pages, 20 cents 


Write to: ORDER DEPARTMENT 
AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 
535 NORTH DEARBORN STREET @ CHICAGO 10 e¢ ILLINOIS 


HARR 


“Hello, Emergency Hospital—can you tell 
me how the patient in 412 is doing?” 


“What can we do about my wife's insomnia? 
It was bothering me again last night!” 
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all the benefits 


sodium water 


incidence 


Squibb Triamcinolone 
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systemic 


modification of the basic corticoid structure re- 


sults in e enhanced antiallergic, antirheumatic, 


anti-inflammatory activity e without sodium or 


water retention e without troublesome euphoria 


e low incidence of gastric disturbance 


for the first 


therapy without 
retention; low 
gastric disturbance 


and these are the benefits for you 
and your patients: * rapid im- 
provement and rehabilitation « 
symptoms often relieved when 
other glucocorticoids have failed 
* no unnatural euphoria to in- 
terfere with therapy * low salt 
diet not necessary 


Tablets of 1 and 4 mg. 


SQUIBB 


Squibb Quality— 


the Priceless Ingredient 
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AVAILABLE JULY 1, 1958--RESIDENCY IN NONTU- 
bereulous chest diseases with emphasis on clinical cardi- 
ology; Board approved training in surgical and pedi- 
atric cardiology and cardiac physiology. Apply: Box 
5285 D, % AMA. 


FELLOWSHIP—PEDIATRIC CARDIOLOGY 
fellowship for July, 1958; salary $5,000; pediatric or 
internal medicine training and citizenship required 
Department of Pediatrics, University of Texas South- 
western Medical School, Dallas, Texas. D 


CARDIAC 


RESIDENCY—APPROVED TWO 
and clinical program available 
now; complete maintenance and stipend. Apply: S. N 
Surks, MD, Chief of Anesthesiology, Long Island Jew- 
ish Hospital, New Hyde Park, New York D 


ANESTHESIOLOGY 
year integrated didactic 


RESIDENT OR ASSISTANT RESIDENT IN OTO- 
laryngology for January or July 1958 or sooner if avail- 
able; AMA approved residency and medical school 
training Write: Chairman of Department, Box 25, 
1200 E. Broad Street, Richmond, Virginia. D 


RESIDENCY AVAILABLE 
500 bed Ohio hospital*+; rap- 

graduates of approved 
5143 D, % AMA. 


INTERNAL MEDICINE 
3 year Board approval: 
idly eniarging community; 
schools only. Answer: Box 


APPROVED 3 YEARS; AF- 
pediatric training; vacancy 
Professional Services, Veterans 
Louisville, Kentucky. D 


UROLOGY RESIDENCY 
filiated for female and 
7-1-58. Apply: Director, 
Administration Hospital, 


RESIDENTS—APPROVED 1 TO 3 YEARS PHYSICAL 
medicine and rehabilitation; large eastern medical cen- 
ter+ with active teaching program. Box 2710 D, % 
AMA. 


APPROVED RESIDENCY IN GENERAL 
hospital+; excellent teach 
Woonsocket Hospital, Woon 

D 


TWO YEAR 
practice; 200 bed general 
ing program; good salary. 
socket, Rhode Island. 


PARTNERS WANTED 


BUSY GENERAL PRACTITIONER--MANAGER MOD- 
ern 25 bed hospital in thriving Washington State indus- 
trial town; desires internist and surgeon for partners 
Apply To: Box 5179 F, % AMA. 


LOCUM TENENS WANTED 


—_ UM TENENS—ONE YEAR; JULY 1, 

959; busy general practitioner wishes one 

eae ney; Michigan license required; 
assured. Reply: tox 5269 G, % AMA. 


1958 TO JULY 
year for 


good income 


FLURO-ETHYL 


(FLUORINATED HYDROCARBON) 


FLURO-ETHYL is a solution of 
Ethyl-Chloride and Dichlorotet- 
tafluoroethane which has been de- 
monstrated to be useful as a topical 
refrigerant for use in plastic surgi- 
cal skin planing and as an agent 
to produce local anesthesia for 
minor surgical procedures. It con- 
tains 75%dichlorotetrafluoroethane 
and 25% Ethyl-Chloride, and when 
applied topically to the skin, pro- 
duces rapid refrigeration and anes- 
thesia to the desired depths of 
the skin. 


CLINICAL USES: 


Plastic Surgical Skin Planing: In 
the refrigeration dermabrasion 
technique GEBAUER’S FLURO- 
ETHYL, is a refrigerant of choice 
because it eliminates the necessity 
of a blower. The mixture is non- 
flammable and it produces rapid 
anesthesia and refrigeration to the 
required depths of the skin. In 
addition, the mixture does not give 
the patient a feeling of suffocation 
if inhaled. The area to be refriger- 
ated can easily be controlled to the 
desired limits. 


Although this preparation is speci- 
ally designed for plastic surgical 
skin planing, it can also be used as 
local anesthetic for minor pro- 
cedures such as incision of fur- 
nuncles, electrocautery to small 
cutaneous tags, flat warts, and nevi, 
or the alleviation of needle pain 
during hypodermic injection. 


HOW IT’S USED 


When using GEBAUER’S FLURO- 
ETHYL, holding same in an in- 
verted position, the solution is then 
delivered onto the skin in the form 
of a fine, mist-like spray, produc- 
ing a degree of anesthesia by refrig- 
eration adequate for skin planing 
without the use of an air blower. 
To obtain best results place con- 
tainer in cooler before using. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE GEBAUER CHEMICAL CO. 


CLEVELAND 4, 


OHIO 


| GENERAL 


| YOUNG BOARD Qt 
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LOCUM TENENS WORK WANTED 


LOCUM TENENS WANTED -RADIOLOGIST: 30 
ried; Board eligible; Certification pending; 
diagnosis, isotopes, desire one month, July or 
or Louisi: ana license; consider other locations 
box 5552 H, AMA. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


EXCELLENT EDUCATION; 
rience; executive and administr 
sssional relations; account execut 
Vertising or Oorlal position; Wishes opening 
pital, pharm aceutical la borats advertising ageney 
medical school; background inciudes entire audio visual 
presentation 5331 AMA 


FOUNG LADY 
advanced expe 
public or pri 


AWARDS 


WANTED 
Board Qualifier it 
training; pre roa thy senior 
proved hospital; 
eitizenship i 
5337 So AM 


AS AN T 
Dossible 


TO SURG EON 


R IST CERTIFIED IN) G RAL 


in private 
clinic as 


prac 
sociation, or 


rm 
ion in priv ate hospital affili- 


ation. Box 


RADIOLOGIST DIPLOMATE, 
the qualified in clin ical use, 
ommunity 25 


DIAG NOSTIC 
Wabash, Chicage 


eters Northeast 

Sureau, 185 N 

INTERNIST 
enced director 
istration; practice 
training arthritis, 
ing opportunity; 


CERTIFIED; 35; FAMILY: EXPERI- 

of medical education; teaching: admin- 
service completed; special 

psvet liat > research; desires challeng- 

expensive. Box 5138 1, % AMA 

> CERTIFIED; 


PEDIATRICIAN MATURE 


ition 


EXTEN 
associ 


Want 


GENERAL PRAC GRADUATE 
y x it ornia 
mia; 


astal 
independe nt pr actice 


PHYSICIAN YEARS GENERAL 
years general surgery training; A 
desires association with gr up; individual or 


tice; smaller community preferred; available 
1, AMA 


PRACTICE; 

mpleted; 
solo prac 
June. Box 


my service 


GENERAL SURGEON BOARD QI ALIFIE 
ly; veteran, on Fulbright Surgical 
seeks group or association in medical 
able late 7 Elmwoour 


l Occupant, 27 
W.4, England 


INTERNIST 
Boards ; 

Western states or 
fair conversational 


JUST COMPLETED PART | AMERI 
trained; family; ce 
partnership, oup clinical practice 
overseas; sabes ban or smaller city; 
Spanish. Box 5514 1, © AMA 
IST BOARD CERTIFIED; DNB; 

ACA; — thirties; married; fan 
rsity prefer « 
southwest or west; licensed 


Box 5316 1, % AMA 


New Mexico, California. 


| INTERNIST—DESIRES PART-TIME POSITION IN 


Champaign, Urbana, IUlinois area; experience includes 
insurance and employment examinations: available after 
February |, 1958. Box 5335 1, °o AMA. 


GENERAL SURGEON -BOARD CERTIFIED: 
eran with family; desires association with ine 


group leading to partnership; preferably in East tox 
9524 1, S% AMA 


ORTHOPEDIC SURGEON — 36: BOARD ELIGIBLE; 
completing training in first rate university center: de- 
sires position in rage medicine; available July |, 
1958. Box 5328 |, AMA. 

SURGEON ; FULLY 

practice 
surgeon roup 

Box 5332 


TRAINED IN Tt NI- 
experience ; i 
w clinic 
in Flo ida and AM 
EXPERIENCED 
I; California licens age 
ph m with group, clinic r 
California or similar 


Cc ‘HEST DISEASES, 
hospit ral: 

climate Box I, 

(CERTIFIED; FAMILY; DE 

individual preferably in 

available June, 


DERMATOLOGIST 
sires association with group or 
California; military service completed; 
1958. Box 5323 1, % AMA 


ORTHOPEDIC SURGEON THIRTY-ONE; BOARD 
eligible; veteran; family; desires association with estab 
lished orthopedist or group; will complete training June 
1Y5S8; consider any locality tox 5315 1, % AMA 


ALIFIED RADIOLOGIST TRAINED 
training seeks 
military ob 
A. 


in a large teaching hospital with isotope 
position preferably in a hospital or clinic; 
ligations completed. Box , % AM 


Opposite Public 
pecialists in Selection Since 1926 


| 
irried; foreign graduate; 
| July 1, 1958. Box “ 
| 
— 
; group, or n Ca nia: Cali. 
b fornia license; highest recommendatior 59 
9 d % AMA vida 64 1, 
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“king for pieasant comn y which n 
sulo, association, cli 


MI d 


rience anc 
nd 


strv, ins 
1 1 depar tme nt; available July 
tion fulfilled. Box 5298 1, % AMA 


PRACTITIONER F LICENSED 
‘ompleted March; experienced ten years private 
ce; aso industrial; compen on, insuran 
in desires Flori« Florida Apri 
available May. Box 525 


sv EON—46; COMPLETED RESIDE Nt Y 
years i ) tice milit service 
married ; 
esophology ; 
srour v0 


AVAILABLE -AMERICAN BOARD SP ECIALISTS 
head departments t 


WELL TRAINED THORAC IC SURGEON AVAIL ABLE 


raining; 


or HTHALMOLOG IST ES ASSOK TATION WITH 
ist tn northern f 


>: BOARD CER FIVE 
sir rel tior h ¢ blish 


st or east 


ORTHOPAEDIC SURGEON 7; BOARD CER TIF TF: 
1956; desires location f "tic ¢ 


dependent. 


PATHOLOGIST * NATURAL BORN CITIZEN 
well qualifiea. Box 5283 1, % AMA, 


PROFESSIONAL AND TECHNICAL AIDES 


EMPLOYER PAYS FEE — THESE POSITIONS! 


WANTED—MEDICAL TECHNOLOGISTS: (a) STAFF 
reg'd, elig only: fully auprv'd, very Ige 
base, $10 mo each yr exp add'l: Pac 
full chge lab dir by part time pathol 
gen hsp; twn 15.000 nr impor indus city: 
apprv'd med tech sch; vol gen hsp 400 bds; min $3900: 
SW univ city d) Ass't chief tech, hsp now expand'g 
to 200 bds; lovely city 30,000: So. (e) 2 staff: hsp now 
expand’g to 220 bas; tu $4700; resid suburb, very ige 
city; MW. (f) 2 staff: active lab, apprv’d 100 bd gen 
hsp; $3900; San Francisco Bay area. (g) Reg'’d: 65 bd 
gen hsp, excel mead staft; hunt’g, fish’g area, 
8000 MW. (h) Reg’d:; vol gen hsp 200 bds; $4200 or 
more; NYC vicin. (i) CHIEF; 125 bd ped hsp, apprv'd 
CAH, AMA resid trng: prog univ city 500.000: So 
(j) Reg’d staff. sully aporv’d vol gen hsp 350 bds: to 
$4500: good sized city very nr impor univ med ctr: Mw. 
Woodward Medical Personnel Bureau, 185 N. Wabash. 
Chicago. L 


WANTED TECHNICIANS; REGIS 
ter l » i 250 bed gene 
and t 
Lorain, Ohi 


HOSPITALS AND SANATORIA FOR SALE 


Hospital and clinic ooming Titusy Florida next 
‘ do« 


| 
HOSPITAL FOR SALI 0 tE T MODERN 


PRACTICES FOR SALE 


ALABAMA—EENT; GROSS $50,000; YEAR OLD; MOD 

ern building; use of x-ray; open staff hospital; available 
for rental of office suite; ill health reason for leaving. 
tox 5320 P, So AMA 


CALIFORNIA iENERAL PRACTICE YEARS; 
gross $80,000 avera transferable obstetrics, insurance ; 
industrial; building, equipment parking; senior partner 
Stay or retire; Junio: specializing; introduce 6 month 
to 1 year; mutually sat “tor r arranged, ex- 
cellent opportunity, Box 4 AMA 


CALIFORNIA—LOS ANGELES AREA; DERMATOL- 
ogy practice; present annual net income $30,000; terms 
and down payment can be arranged. George O. Shecter 
Associates, 621 N. Elm Drive, Beverly Hills, California. 
CR 1-1855. P 


CLINIC BUILDING C.B.S. CONSTRUCTION IN EX- 
cellent condition and practice for sale: designed for 
two or more doctors with separate entrances; reasonable 
with terms; location very best. Marvin Smith, MD, 800 
S. W. 19th Avenue, Miami 35, Florida » 


ILLINOIS—UNOPPOSED RURAL PRACTICE: ESTAB- 
lished ; 1956 grossed $34,457; 1957 grossed $26,250: with 
obstetrics estimated gross $40,000: community owned 
fifteen room modern age rent $25; equipment, records 
$5,000. Box 5299 P, A. 


In Angina Pectoris 


The 


Attacks Lessen and 


The Patient Loses His Fear 


LONG-ACTING TABLETS 


Dosage: O 


q.i. 


MASSACHUSETTS RAI 
diagnosis anc 


ava 
office. Box 5 


Mit HIG ad iE GEN 


wh 2 


and 
pos Session 


MINNESOTA — GENERA 
large northwest city 
cash necessary, Box 5 


MISSOURI COMPLETI 
clinic; choice location; sm 
iliness; practice; real esta 
able offer; gross $50,000 


PENNSYLVANIA—ACTIVE 


rural community: home ar 
bined; including x-ray; wi 
than replacement value. B 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—FOT 


tice; established 18 years; 
room office; fully equipped: 


Se AMA 


EQUIPPED TEN ROOM 


CONTAINING PENTAERYTHRITOL TETRANITRATE (PETN) 10 MG. AND RAUWILOID® (ALSEROXYLON) 0.5 MG. 


FFECTIVE control of angina pectoris requires the several 
actions of Pentoxylon. In addition to sustained coronary 
vasodilatation Pentoxylon provides relief of anxiety, a 
pleasant tranquilizing, fear-lessening effect, and a pulse- 
slowing action, all desirable in present-day management of 
the anginal patient. 


¢ Reduces incidence of attacks 
¢ Reduces severity of attacks 


¢ Reduces or abolishes need for 
fast-acting vasodilating drugs 


Reduces tachycardia 


¢ Reduces blood pressure in hyper- 
tensives, not in normotensives 


¢ Increases exercise tolerance 
¢ Produces demonstrable ECG 
improvement 


ne to two tablets 
d. before meals 
and on retiring. ¢ Minimal side actions 


(Riker) 
\ 
filer) ANGELES 


¢ Exceptionally well tolerated 


MOLOGY; ACTIVE FI LLY WASHINGTON—ACTIVE OPHTHALMOLOGY PRA( 
i x 


ray therapy; ides tice and large new off ‘ i n medical area 


ely community of 75,000; part time he tal equipment optional; F if c northwest city 
insurance AMA 

% AMA 


plans favorable for rivate excellent sport area. Box 


WEST VIRGINIA OPHTHALMOLOG IST TO TAKE 
ERAL PRACTICE; SEVEN ver office and equipment in a well ¢ 

county hospital; anufac in the Dest bu t 

2.500; in southern } 
churches; will sell 
at once; retiring 


L PRACTICE FOR SALE; 
modern; fully equipped; no 
AMA 


ali town; will sacrifice due to 
te and equipment for reason 
tox 5013 % AMA 


GENERAL PRACTICE IN 
1d well equipped offices com 
sh to retire; will sell for less r : 
ox 5333 P, % AMA > PROFESSIONAL 

pe PRINTING COMPANY, INC. 
t SALE; GENERAL PRAC NEW HYDE PARK, N.Y 


gross $25,000 per year 8 
$10,000; terms. Box 5310 P, 


(Continued on next page) 
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1958; military ob Po 
1958 military « b 
i JULY Ist, 
completed ; | 
1 broncho 
ation with 7 
% AMA 
PATHOLOGIST 2; CERTIFIED PA; DESIRES HOS 
pital laboratory, New Jersey, New York or Connecticut 
issistant years 500 bed university hospital: publica 
tions; research idioisotopes; married; veteran; refer 
ences. Box 5257 1, % AMA 
RADIOLOGIST—i5 YEARS TUMOR CLINIC; EXTEN 
sive radium experience; publications on cancer; graduate 
courses; radiation physics, isotopes including Oak Ridg: 
course; prefers full time therapy and cancer researc 
to diagnostic rad “uy. Box 5224 1, § AMA a 
pri 
public 
hea Please write f mendations. Shay Medica ; 
55 KE. Washington, Chicag I 
Medical Bureau, Burneice Larson, Direct 100 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicag 1 J 
= 
RADIOLOGIST 
years experience; d 
radiologist; hospital or ¢ l q 
Box 5279 1, AMA 
| 
| 
— 
| 
tors; ea Box 4845 O AMA = 
gan; good 
complete offic 
P, % AMA 
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PROFESSIONAL STATIONERY 
AND RECORD 


WRITE FOR = 


LETTERHEADS 
ENVELOPES 
BILLHEADS 
APPOINTMENT and 
PROFESSIONAL CARDS 
Accurate, clean-cut letterpress 
work on highest quality materials 
Satisfaction guaranteed 
COLWELL PUBLISHING CO. 
236 UNIVERSITY AVE., CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS 


i 

3 


TRADE MARK 


Thum—At All Drug Stores 


Please Do Not Ask for the names of classified advertisers in the JOURNAL 
who use box numbers. We are bound by agreement with these advertisers not 
to give out this information. Address your replies or inquiries to the box given, 


% A.M. A., and we will forward them. 


No valve adjustments...when you 
sterilize the SpeedClave way 


Autoclaving is simple when you 
don’t have to adjust valves or watch 
the clock. The SpeedClave has no 
valves .. . it’s completely automatic. 

No other office autoclave is so 
simple to operate. Your nurse can 
devote more time to other duties. To 
sterilize, she merely loads the Speed- 
Clave, then sets it. 


From a cold start, your sterilizing 
is done in half the time of other auto- 
claves, and the SpeedClave even 
turns itself off. 

Simple? Nothing could be simpler 
—or safer. Autoclaving is the safe 
way to sterilize. And SpeedClaving 
is the simplest and quickest. 


LIGHTS AND STERILIZERS 


Wilmot Castle Co. 


1722 E. Henrietta Rd. Rochester, N.Y. 


Send me descriptive bulletin DS-246 which tells all 
about the SpeedClave. 


Name 


J.A.M.A., Jan. 25, 1958 
(Continued from preceding page) 


RECONDITIONED AND 
America—All makes and 
apy units, delivered, in 

for details and 


LARGEST STOCK OF USED 
surplus X-ray equi pm ‘nt in 
models of diagr there 


8rd St., New York 10, 


100-100 MLA 
ssories; spot dev 
Gas- Electric 

4 


FOR SALE—PICKER-WAITE 
fluoroscopic table and all ace 
magnetic plate changer 


ding 
Rockford, Q 


lilinois or call: 2 555 


EYE INSTRUMENTS 
Sell for $692.00; tonometer, $50.00; 
cautery S20.00 


$105.00; 


NEARLY NEW: COST $1,509.00: 
Ilvfereator, $60.00 
project and screen 
$750.00; operating light and 
$65.00; Slit lamp table 
$125.00; incidentals, 


transformer, 
POSER slit lamp, 
Stand, $105.00; Ritter stool, 
$40.00; perimeter and table, 
$180.00. Tox 5244 Q, % AMA 


GENERAL 
filuorescopie econ 
cellent condition 
and installation 
Lontisiana; $1,500.00. Alvin E 
Elysian Fields Avenue, Nev 


ELECTRIC X-RAY R in APHIC 

ibination; WO MA model 9; ex 

new tubes many tre 

within 50) miles New leans 
J m, M D., 313 

Orleans, Louisiana 


LARGE STOCK NEW, USED EQUIPMENT; INSTRU- 
ments; available for physician, hospital. or laboratories 
Harry Wells, 400 E. 59th St., New York 22, New York. Q 


FOR RENT 


CALIFORNIA ARCARIA AREA; ONE SUITE LEFT 
in mod ‘ “a ild ; other suites occupied by 
ssional pharmacy; acre 
hospital; 
s Tunas, Temple 
ity » 


EQUIPPED OFFICES OF 
practitio ; lucrative opport 
lished 
Contact 
wood, New 


DECI \SED GENERAL 
ty t 


iving qua 
tllen 7 


PALA ALTO, CALIFORNIA—NEW MEDICAL SUITES 
attractive modern air-conditioned extensively land 
scaped; booming area 2. J. Nickford, San Carlos 
California; Brochures = 

ARLINGTON, 1,000 

maining in new 

Pentagon. 3213 


VIRGINIA SQUARE FEET RE 
air-conditioned medical building; near 
Columbia Vike, Ja 8-0749 = 


NEW AIR-CONDITIONED OFFICE SUITE IN FAST 
growing Chicago suburb, m new noene center oO 
hospital now completing 100 bed addit acre 
from drug store; part of suite fitted as ‘apart ment for 
doctor unwil practice estabiisned reasonabl en 
5266 T, % AMA 


OPPORTUNITY—TO BUY OR LEASE IN MEDICAL 
dental center fast growing suburban area in southeast 


Southgate District, Roy Van Pelt, York Realty, 401 
S. E. Sist Avenue, Portiand 15, Oregon, Alpine 4-1774 


PUBLISHERS AND PRINTERS 


the Pro 


PROFESSIONAL PRINTING COMPANY 
NEW HYDE PARK 


RADIUM 


FOR ALL MEDICAL PURPOSES; BOUGHT, 
sold, radium applicator, owned-directed by physician 
radiologist. Quincey X-ray Radium Laboratories, 
Quiney, Llinois Z 


RADIUM 


PATIENTS’ RECORDS AND FILES 


PROFESSIONAL PRINTING CO., INC 


NEW HYDE PARK, N. Y. 


MEDICAL WRITING 


MEDICAL MANUSCRIPT EDITING SERVICE—NON- 
commercial; manuscripts over 5000 words not accepted. 
American Medical Writers’ Association, WCU Building, 
Quincy, Llinois. 


| 

| PROFESSIONAL MEDICAL WRITING SERVICES — 

| papers, theses, books, reviews, abstracts. Blue Pencil, 

| Box 1516, Grand Central Station, New York 17, New 
York 
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FASTER HEALING, 
GREATER 
PATIENT COMFOR 


Whether cauterization, conization, other 
surgical operation or radiation of the cervix 
uteri is indicated, Furacin Vaginal 
Suppositories can aid materially. Administered 
before and after these procedures, they eliminate 
infection; minimize discharge, malodor and 
irritation; facilitate healing and provide a more 
2 weeks post-cauterization rapid and comfortable convalescence. In 
conjunction with radiotherapy, they control 
infection and thus contribute to “‘a better 
response of the malignant tissue to a given unit 
of radiation.”’* FurRActN Vaginal Suppositories 
do not cause monilial superinfection and are 
well-tolerated in prolonged use. 
FORMULA 0.2% FuRACIN in water-miscible 
base; hermetically sealed in yellow foil. 


0, V.: Am. J. Obst. 65:1069, 1953 


VAGINAL 


brand of nitrofurazone SUPPOSITORIES 


3 weeks post-cauterization, ALSO AVAILABLE: FURACIN URETHRAL SUPPOSITORIES 
healing nearly complete 


HOTOGRAPHS AM. J. OBST. ©3:579, 1954) 


prompt healing 
with aid of 
NITROFURANS 


F le a new class of antimicrobials—neither antibiotics nor sulfonamides 
4 
he Zed EATON LABORATORIES © NORWICH, NEW YORK 


Furacin Vaginal Suppositori 


w 
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Versatile ADAPTIC Non-Adhering Dressing 
Now Available in 6 Sizes— 
Effective on Any Type of Lesion 


STERILE. Avoids tissue damage, 
and pain of removal. 

Special porous weave prevents 
maceration, keeps lesions 

dry and healthy. 


Sizes: 3” x 3”, 3” x 8”, 
3” x 16”, easily dispensed from 


peel-back packages. 

Also, STERILE 

ADAPTIC® Packing Strips in 42”, 
See how easily ADAPTIC Non-Adhering Dress- 
1 , 2” widths. ing is removed. Adherence is prevented by 


a special, bland emulsion which does not 
clog pores of the viscose filaments. 


4 Free dispenser with 3”°x 3” office size. 


©3& 31958 
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In hypothyroidism **Cytomel’ 


Case History 


Patient: M.S., 29-year-old female. Diagnosed as cretin 

(age 3), given thyroid irregularly to age 25, when all 
medication was stopped. Had vocal huskiness; chronic 
constipation; was somnolent, mentally slow: had 
myxedematous facies. Was overweight at 118 lbs.; BMR was 


-17°; had slightly enlarged heart; sluggish tendon reflexes. 
Diagnosis: Congenital myxedema. 

Treatment: Liothyronine (maintenance dosage of 30-40 meg. daily). 
Results: Within 14 days—voice cleared; bowel movements 
improved; physical and mental activities accelerated; 

facial contours normalized. Weight down to 107 lbs.; 

BMR up to -6°; heart size regressed; tendon reflexes 

normalized. ECG became normal. 


Zondek, H.: Leszynsky, H.E., and Zondek, G.W.: Acta. endocrinol, 
18:117 (Feb.) 1955. 


C el 
ytom 5 meg. and 25 meg. (scored) tablets 


Smith Kline & French Laboratories, Philadelphia 
*T.M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. for liothyronine, S.K.F. (L-triiodothyronine or LT3) 
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pharyngitis 
rative stomatitis 


esophagitis 


...» Orally administered Xylocaine Viscous provides 
prompt and prolonged surface anesthesia in the 
upper digestive tract. Its cherry-flavored, water-sol- 
uble vehicle spreads evenly and adheres intimately 
to the membranes. Nonirritating and well-tolerated 
... just swish and swallow. 


Astra Pharmaceutical Products, iInc., Worcester 6. Mass., U.S.A. 


for better doctor-patient relationship 


XYLOCAINE® 


(brand of lidocaine*) 
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BELLEVUE PLACE 
Nervous and Mental Diseases | Qe SF HOSPITAL 
—for psychiatric treatment and research 
EDWARD ROSS, M.D., Medical Director 
BATAVIA, ILLINOIS PHONE: BATAVIA 1520 Care and 
treatment 
SECLUSION ATTY of emotional 
FAIRMOU N T disorders 
Private sanitarium for the care of a limited H 
number of unfortunate girls. Rates reason- 


able. In certain cases work given to reduce 
expenses. Certified obstetrician in charge. 
All adoptions, if desired. are arranged thru 
the juvenile court of K. C. Early entrance 
odvised. All correspondence confidential. 
Write or phone 
Grace Schroer, Supt. WA 3-3577 
4911 E. 27th St.—K. C., Mo. 


SIMPLIFY BLOOD CELL COUNTING 
MARBEL BLOOD CELL CALCULATOR 


¢ Always Accurate © Faster Count © Easy to Operate 


No more te mputations. Five keys for five fingers of either hand 
and three smalier k the Sch ip gram: Stabs, Juveniles, anc 
Myclocytes. ¢ add and calculate to 100 in one minute without 


THE MARBEL BLOOD CALCULATOR 
30 W. WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO 2 
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Luzier’s Inc. 


oper ated by 
MEALTH RESORT CO 


MAKERS OF 
FINE COSMETICS 


Quality of Ingredients and Suitability of Selections 
are two factors underlying the preparation of Cos- 
metics by Luzier. If you have any cosmetic prob- 


lems our sales organization will be happy to serve 
vou. 
LUZIER’S, Inc. e Kansas City, Mo 
he 
i\ 


$14.75 
\ 
\ 24 for $54.00 
REQUIRE NO . 
yet can “‘take”’ public laun- 
dering. 48’’ long; open full 
\ length. And they’re O.K. for 
X- ray. 


COUPON WILL SAVE YOUR TIME 


TECKLA GARMENT CO. 
de P. ©. Box 863, Worcester 1, Mass. 
< : Gentlemen: Please send the quantities of 
“-. TECKLA KRINKLE KIMONAS indicated 
4 below. Send C.0.D or Postpoid___ 
s: SIZE COLOR BUST | QUANTITY 
of TIES} measure wonted 
sMAUL] Biue | 42” 
Meo. | WHITE 52” : 
LARGE] PINK | 60% 
NAME 
=! 
ADDRESS 
H 
pays postage on CASH ord 4 


The Willows Maternity 


Sanitarium, Inc. 


Since 1905 
Competent, ethical services for expectant moth- 
ers, spacious recreation grounds. Patients ac- 
cepted any time. Early entrance advised. Adop- 
tions through Juvenile Court. Rates reasonable 
= and adapted to patient's needs. Complete Medi- 
cal Staff. Address: 


MRS. DON D. HAWORTH, Supt. 
8, Mo. Tel. Westport 1-2104 
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anginaphohbia 


when the temperature falls, fear needn't rise! 


The agonizing dread of angina pectoris leads 
the patient to fear an attack whenever he must 
step out into bitter cold. Inevitably, anticipa- 
tion rivals exposure as the precipitating factor. 


Remove the fear factor: Peritrate assures pro- 
longed coronary vasodilatation, helps prevent 
attacks of angina, and automatically reduces 
the ever-present fear of attacks. Even though 
the patient cannot ignore previous restrictions, 


routine use of Peritrate helps to 

s reduce the number and severity of attacks 
= decrease nitroglycerin dependence 

® increase exercise tolerance 

= improve abnormal EKG patterns 

Fear in the foreground? For the unduly fear- 
ful patient, Peritrate with Phenobarbital creates 
a more favorable clinical climate for long-range 
Peritrate prophylaxis. 


Usual dosage: 20 mg. of Peritrate before meals and at bedtime 


Se 
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The 
"Snifflers”’ 


they 
always 
have 


red noses and the sniffles 


colds run in their fam ily 


When they bring their sore noses and congested heads to you for relief 
— there’s a whole family of reliable vasoconstrictor-decongestive 
Neo-Synephrine products ready to give them quick and lasting comfort. 


the NEO-SYNEPHRINE’ 


hydrochloride 
‘cold comfort’’ family: 
¢ Prompt and Prolonged Decongestion Nasal Solutions 0.25%, 0.5% and 1% 
Sinus Drainage and Aeration Adult Nasal 
Spray 0.5% | plastic, unbreakable 
e In practically all cases Pediatric Nasal squeeze bottles, leakproof, 
NO IRRITATION Spray 0.25% \ deliver a fine mist. 


NO SEDATION 


with Zephiran® chloride 1:5000, 
NO EXCITATION 


antibacterial wetting agent and 
preservative for greater efficiency 


: tl Neo-Synephrine (brand of phenylephrine) and 
UL U LABORATORIES Zephiran (brand of benzalkonium, as chloride, refined), 


NEW YORK 18, N. Y. trademarks reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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easier antipyretic/analgesic relief 


you help him recover more easily with 


Tempra |? 


Syrup 


acetaminophen, Mead Johnson 


First physician-controlied antipyretic/analgesic in two liquid 
dosage forms ...on Rx only 


Wild-cherry-flavored Tempra Drops and mint-flavored Tempra 
Syrup are readily accepted, well tolerated. Mother appreciates 
that with Tempra there’s no fussing, no forcing. And you have 
better control of medication and dosage. 

Ask your Mead Johnson Representative for the new Tempra 
Brochure, or write to us, Evansville 21, Indiana. 


MEAD JOHNSON 
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